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Labor in Depression and Recovery. 


IN MANUFACTURING and steam 
railroads and 13 other nonmanufactur- 
ing industries combined, employment 
in July 1932 was 36 percent below the 
1929 average of 18,801,000, and in 
July 1937, 11 percent lower. In 
these large, varied, and substantially 
representative groups of industries, 
weekly pay rolls and per-capita weekly 
earnings also remained below the 1929 
level, but per-capita weekly earnings, 
when measured in terms of cost of 
living, rose by July 1937 somewhat 
above the 1929 level. In manufactur- 
ing and the extracting of minerals, 
the employment in 1936 of the same 
proportion of the population as in 
1929, at the average output per 
worker prevailing in 1936, would have 
resulted in a volume of production in 
these industries about 23 percent 
greater than the actual production. 
The study containing these and related 
statistics considers also the significance 
of various economic factors affecting 
the status of labor. Page 1045. 


Bituminous-Coal Mining Wages, 1936. 


WAGE EARNERS in the bituminous- 
coal mining industry worked an aver- 
age of 32.3 hours per week and earned 
an average of 77.3 cents per hour and 
$24.96 per week, in the latter part of 
1936. Wide variations existed be- 
tween States, Utah showing the 
. highest average hourly earnings (95.5 
cents) and Alabama the lowest (54.3 
cents). These figures are from the 
report of the Bureau’s latest wage 
survey for the industry, made just 
before the Appalachian Agreement of 


This Issue in Brief 


1937, which provided for a substantial 
increase in wage rates. Page 1082. 


Male and Female Job Seekers. 


ONE of the most striking facts devel- 
oped in an analysis (p. 1093) of the 
records of the United States Employ- 
ment Service is the difference in the 
movements of men and women on and 
off the office registers. The number of 
women seeking work fell by only 2.3 
percent during the quarter April to 
July 1937, compared with a reduction 
in the male active file of 12.3 percent. 
This difference is partly due to the 
fact that the metal and transportation- 
equipment industries, which are almost 
exclusively male domains, enjoyed a 
much greater expansion of activity 
than the food and textile industries, 
which employ a larger proportion of 
women. But even in such industries 
as textiles the reduction in the number 
of woman applicants was proportion- 
ateiy less than that of men. 


Increase in Union Wage Rates in 
Building Trades. 


THERE was an increase of 7 percent 
in the index of union hourly wage 
rates for the building trades between 
1936 and 1937. The sustained and 
accelerated rise in hourly wage rates 
from the low point in 1933 resulted in 
a 1937 index almost 13 percent 
higher than that of 1933. A slight 
increase in hours in 1937, 0.4 percent, 
appears to be chiefly a result of the 
abandonment by local unions of share- 
the-work plans as employment oppor- 
tunities have increased. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that most of the 
increases were from a 30-hour to alonger 
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week. There were scarcely any in- 
creases among the 40-hour scales. 
Page 1184. 


Cooperative Housing. 


DATA for 39 cooperative housing 
associations, covering the year 1936, 
showed that 35 were actually operating 
projects and the plans of 4 others, 
looking toward establishing housing 
facilities, were well advanced. The 
completed projects were located en- 
tirely in Greater New York but of those 
being planned two were in Wisconsin. 
The 30 associations for which informa- 
tion was obtained on number of fami- 
lies housed provided accommodations 
for 2,248 families. In Manhattan 
and the Bronx the majority of the 
apartments had 3 and 4 rooms each, 
but in Brooklyn there was a higher 
proportion of larger suites. Individ- 
ual dwellings had been provided by 
only one association but the groups 
in Wisconsin contemplate building 
houses. Average monthly charges per 
room ranged from $4 to $22.12. 
Page 1146. 


Monthly Earnings of Professional Engi- 
neers. 
AN ANALYSIS of the rates of 
monthly compensation received by 
professional engineers solely for engi- 
neering employments shows that in 
1929 median monthly earnings were 
$289. One-quarter earned more than 
$415, while only 10 percent had earn- 
ings greater than $609 a month. 
Between 1929 and 1934 there were 
marked reductions in these earnings. 
The greater part of the reductions 
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occurred in the period 1929-39 
There were considerable dif 
in the earning capacities of th: 
professional classes. Differen 
educational background also } 
siderable effect upon earnings 
both graduate engineers and no) 
ate engineers. Page 1200. 
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Progress in State Labor Legislati: 
OUTSTANDING gains in State labo, 
legislation during the preceding year 
were reported by a number of Stat EC 


representatives at the annual cop- may 
ference on labor legislation hel|d ; dep: 
Washington in October. The cop. 


ference, the fourth to be called by the 


For 
‘ | Is 
Secretary of Labor, concerned itself th 


primarily with the administrative and par 


enforcement problems that have accom- C 
panied the rapid adoption of regulatory first 
laws. All but three States were repre- pric 
sented by delegates appointed by the 


PCO) 
the 
nor 


State governors. Page 1159. 


Unemployment in Rhode Island. 


IN RHODE ISLAND in Ja: 


: , ri ind 
1936 approximately 21 percent of the 


gainful workers and job secker par 
without occupational experience \ ere thir 
unemployed, including 4.7 percent o1 ar 


relief projects, according to a cens 
of the population of the State. 

percentage employed part time 

5.1 and the sick, physically handi 
capped, those not reporting employ- 
ment status, etc., constituted 2.3 pe: 
cent. The most serious problem was 
presented by the 16 to 25 age group, 
in which 28.6 percent were reported as 
unemployed, including those on relief 
work. Page 1116. 
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LABOR IN DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY, 1929 TO 1937 


By Witt BowveEn, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ECONOMIC changes affecting labor during depression and recovery 
may be visualized by comparing the period immediately before the 
depression with the depth of the depression and the current period. 
For this purpose, comparisons of 1929, 1932, and 1936 are made in 
this article. The effects of seasonal variations are minimized by com- 
parisons Of July 1937 with the same month of former years. 

Certain qualifications of the data should be kept in mind. In the 
first place, there was unemployment in 1929, and wages, production, 
prices, investment, consumption, and other aspects of the national 
economy displayed serious lack of equilibrium. In the second place, 
the year 1932 was not the lowest 12-month period of the depression 
nor was July 1932 the lowest month. The low period varied from 
industry to industry and was not identical for different parts of any 
particular industry or of the national economy as a whole. In the 
third place, comparison with 1929 is not to be interpreted as implying 
a return to ideal conditions. 

In addition to direct comparisons in the field of labor statistics, 
this article considers such factors as production, population, prices, 
and the allocation of income to consumption and investment. 


Summary of Principal Changes Affecting Labor 


(1) Employment.—The estimated number of nonagricultural wage 
earners and salaried employees combined (excluding casual workers 
and the bulk of workers on emergency relief projects) was 28,962,000 
in 1929 (monthly average), 21,089,000 in 1932, and 25,789,000 in 
1936. Employment in July 1932 was 20,485,000, and the smallest 
volume of employment was in March 1933 (19,559,000). The estimate 
for May 1937 is 27,392,000. These figures are recent estimates by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In manufacturing industries and in class 
[ steam railroads and 13 other nonmanufacturing industries combined, 
the number of employees (excluding salaried workers in most of the 
industries) in 1929 was 18,801,000; in 1932, 12,788,000; and in 1936, 
15,654,000. The number in July 1932 was 12,076,000, and in July 
1937, 16,813,000. Changes in the number of employees resulted from 
changes in volume of production, in hours per worker, and in man-hour 
1045 
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output. Variations in these 3 factors caused extremely uneven |, 
and gains in employment in the separate industries. 

(2) Pay rolls—In the groups of industries last mentioned aboy. 
(all manufacturing industries together with steam railroads and 19 
other nonmanufacturing industries combined), average weekly pay 
rolls in 1929 totaled $494,500,000; in 1932, $259,150,000; and in 1936 
$350,994,000. In July 1932, the amount was $236,447,000, less than 
half of the figure for 1929. In July 1937, weekly pay rolls totaled 
$406,022,000, about five-sixths of the figure for 1929. Pay rolls in the 
separate industries varied even more widely than the number of 
employees. Pay rolls were affected by changes in the number of 
employees, in weekly hours, and in wage rates. The industries tha} 
suffered the more extreme declines in production commonly experi- 
enced a comparatively large amount of part time and shortening of 
hours, and some of these industries also made comparatively large 
reductions in wage rates. Changes in weekly pay rolls and in the 
earnings of individual workers must be interpreted in the light of 
changes in cost of living. 

(3) Per-capita weekly earnings.—In all manufacturing industries and 
in class I steam railroads and 13 other nonmanufacturing industries 
combined, per-capita weekly earnings in 1929 were $26.30; in 1932, 
$20.26; and in 1936, $22.42. In July 1932, the amount was $19.58 
(26 percent less than the average for 1929); and in July 1937, $24.15 
(8 percent less than the average for 1929). Because of the lower cost 
of living, per-capita weekly earnings in July 1937 were somewhat 
higher in terms of purchasing power than in 1929. But there were 
extreme variations in the different industries and in many cases the 
earnings of individuals, even when adjusted to the cost of living, were 
much lower than in 1929. 

(4) Hours, hourly earnings, and wage rates.—Available information 
indicates that average weekly hours were much shorter in most 
industries in 1932 than in 1929. Average hours in manufacturing 
industries in July 1932 were 35.6 and in July 1937, 37.9. In June 1933, 
average hours in manufacturing industries rosé to 42.6. There was 
an extensive decline under the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the average for 1934 being 34.7. Average weekly hours are hours 
actually worked and must be distinguished from full-time or scheduled 
hours. Part time, overtime, labor turn-over, and other factors caused 
extreme variations in average weekly hours independently of changes 
in scheduled hours. 

Average hourly earnings in all manufacturing industries combined 
increased from 46.6 cents in July 1932 to 65.7 cents in July 1937. 
There had been very extensive reductions from 1929 to 1932. The 
nullification of the National Industrial Recovery Act was followed 
by a sharp rise in average weekly hours and for a time by smal 
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declines in hourly earnings. Average hourly earnings in the separate 
industries exhibited much greater extremes than average weekly hours. 

(5) Production.—The extreme decline of production in manu- 
factures is shown approximately by the fact that the Federal Reserve 
index of production in manufactures in July 1932 was 54 percent 
below the average for 1929. The increase in production after 1932 
raised the index by March 1937 above the average for 1929, although 
by July 1937 it had fallen somewhat below the 1929 average. The 
production of minerals was somewhat more stable. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture index of agricultural production was only 1 per- 
cent lower in 1932 than in 1929. From 1932 to 1936, the trend of 
agricultural production was the reverse of the trend in most of the 
other branches of production, the index for 1936 being 6 percent 
below 1929. The value of residential construction contracts awarded 
in 1932 was only a little more than one-seventh of that in 1929 and 
the figure for 1936 was less than half of the 1929 figure. Construction 
costs, however, were relatively low in 1932. Other measures of pro- 
duction and business activity showed a wide variation. 

(6) Labor productivity and labor cost.—In all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined, output per man-hour was about 15 percent greater 
in 1936 than in 1932. In the separate industries, both manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing, there were extreme variations. Output per 
worker in manufacturing industries as a whole declined for a time 
after 1929 because of the extreme reductions both in volume of pro- 
duction and in average weekly hours. The increase in hours and the 
expansion of production combined to reverse the trend after 1932. 
In 1936, the estimated output per worker was 19 percent greater 
than in 1932. Estimated labor cost per unit of output in manu- 
facturing in 1936 was 6 percent greater than in 1932 but was 15 
percent less than in 1929. The extreme fluctuations in production, 
man-hour output, and wage rates account for wide variations in labor 
cost per unit of output. It must be noted that the figures of both 
labor productivity and labor cost per unit of output are not precise 
measurements but merely approximations. 

(7) Growth of population in relation to production and employment.— 
The population of the United States at the census of 1930 was 122,- 
775,000. The estimated population in July 1929 was 121,527,000 
and in July 1936, 128,429,000, an increase of 5.7 percent. In manu- 
factures and the production of minerals, there are roughly comparable 
figures of production and number of workers. The index of industrial 
production (manufactures and minerals combined) in 1936 was 88 
percent of 1929. The number of industrial workers (in manu- 
factures and minerals) employed in 1929 was 9,736,000. The 
number in 1936 was 8,361,000 or 85.9 percent of the number in 1929. 
If the same proportion of the population had been employed in 1936 
as in 1929, the number would have been 10,289,000. This is 1,928,000 
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or 23 percent more than the number actually employed. 1). 
would have been possible, at the rate of output per worker prey , lino 
in 1936, only with a volume of production 23 percent greate, than 
the actual production. Under these conditions the 1936 prodiictioy 
would have been only 8 percent larger than the 1929 productioy. 
for the increase in man-hour output between 1929 and 1936 wa. 
accompanied by a considerable decline in average weekly hour 

(8) Capital-goods and consumption-goods industries.—Before 1929 
there was a rapid expansion of the capital-zgoods and durable-cood: 
industries. The expansion of these industries, including resideytig| 
construction, was in part a result of deterioration and deferred ro- 
placement during the war period. Employment in these industries 
combined with speculative incomes and with consumer credits }):se( 
largely on installment buying, greatly increased the demand fo; 
ordinary consumption goods. But when the peak of capital-goods 
replacement and expansion was reached, the decline of employiien 
and pay rolls in the capital-goods industries and in residential coy 
struction reduced the demand for consumption goods, and this redie- 
tion was accelerated by the curtailment of speculative profits aiid 0! 
consumer credits. The reduced activity in the consumption-goods 
industries in turn still further limited the demand for construction 
and for capital goods even in the replacement field. Thus, the 
expanding spiral became a contracting or descending spiral. 

(9) Prices and economic adjustment.—A widely accepted view hid 
assumed that the maintenance of competitive prices and costs would 
cause an automatic adjustment of income, credit, investment, ani 
consumption in a manner that would sustain production and employ- 
ment. But there were serious fluctuations and disparities even 
before the depression. Basic elements in the national economy, 
such as industrial production, agricultural production, residentia! 
construction, department-store sales, pay rolls in manufactures, 1 
gross farm income, afforded no basis for the extreme expansion o! 
bank loans and investments, new capital issues, and stock-market 
prices. Before 1929, commodity prices were comparatively stable 
in the face of economies accompanying rapid technological advances, 
and in spite of the inflation of prices that had in part survived the 
World War. After 1929, the rigidity of certain prices and costs. 
notably interest rates on long-term debts, and disparities in the price 
structure, notably between industrial and agricultural commodities, 
directed attention to the inadequate functioning of the price system 
and to the general problem of economic adjustment. 


Employment and Earnings in Main Industry Groups After 1929 


Beginning in 1929, the Bureau of Labor Statistics obtained detailed 
reports regarding employment and pay rolls, not only from manu- 
facturing industries but also from 13 important nonmanufacturing 
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‘ndustries. These reports, together with data on steam railroads 
obtained by the Interstate Commerce Commission, give a compre- 
jensive view of employment and earnings in the principal fields of 
American industry outside of construction work. A classification 
broadly functional includes four main groups: (1) Manufactures, 
which are subdivided into (a) durable-goods industries and (b) non- 
durable-goods industries; .(2) the minerals-producing industries; (3) 
transportation, communication, and local utilities; and (4) the trade 
and service industries. (See table 1.) 

The monthly average of number of wage earners! in all manufac- 
turing industries and 14 nonmanufacturing industries ? combined, for 
which comparatively adequate information is available, was 18,801,000 
in 1929; 12,788,000 in 1932; 12,076,000 in July 1932; and 15,654,000 
in 1936. The number in July 1937 was 16,813,000, 39 percent more 
than in July 1932 and 11 percent less than the average for 1929. 
Weekly pay rolls were curtailed during the depression much more than 
employment. The average for 1932 was $259,150,000 as compared 
with $494,500,000 in 1929. In July 1932, the figure was $236,447,000. 
The upturn by July 1937 increased weekly pay rolls 72 percent above 
July 1932, but the figure for July 1937 was still 18 percent smaller 
than the average for 1929. The adjustment of weekly pay rolls to 
the cost-of-living index gives an estimated purchasing power of the 
wage outlay for July 1937 62 percent greater than in July 1932 and 3 
percent smaller than the average for 1929. Per-capita weekly earn- 
ings in the same groups of industries were $26.30 in 1929, $20.26 in 
1932, and $22.42 in 1936. The amount in July 1932 was $19.58, and 
in July 1937, $24.15. When adjusted to the cost of living, per-capita 
weekly earnings in July 1937 were 16 percent higher than in July 1932 
and 8 percent higher than the average for 1929. 

In some of the nonmanufacturing industries, wage earners cannot 
be separated from salaried employees. Since employment, total com- 
pensation, and per-capita weekly compensation of salaried employees 
are usually more stable than in the case of wage earners, the index 
numbers (table 1) have a slight upward bias, especially in 1932. 
Some of the nonmanufacturing industries, especially metalliferous 
mining, nonmetallic mining and quarrying, and construction, were 
affected more severely by the depression than manufacturing as a 
whole. In general, however, the nonmanufacturing industries ex- 
hibited somewhat greater stability of employment than the manu- 
facturing industries. 





' Salaried employees also are included in a few of | and manufactured gas, electric railroad and motorbus 
the industries. operation and maintenance, wholesale trade, retail 

?The 14 nonmanufacturing industries are steam | trade, hotels (year-round), laundries, and dyeing 
railroads (class 1), anthracite mining, bituminous- | and cleaning. See the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
coal mining, metalliferous mining, quarrying and | monthly bulletin, Employment and Pay Rolls, or 
honmetallic mining, crude-petroleum producing, | the section devoted to the trend of employment and 
telephone and telegraph, electric light and power ! pay rolls in the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Pasce 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in Manufacturing and in | 4 Non 
manufacturing Industries, 1929, 1932, 1936, July 1932, and July 1937 
te 
Average July 
Industry a - ——— 
1929 1932 1936 1932 3 
_ — a a 2. == | 
|. Manufactures: 
All manufacturing industries: 
Number of wage earners !___. -| 8,767,000 | 5,488,400 | 7,693,400 | 5,057,300 | & 494 9% 
Weekly pay rolls (in thousands) .... 221, 750 $94,346 | $167,461 $81, 700 | 204. 111 
Per-capita weekly earnings... _._.. $25. 29 $17. 19 21.77 $16. 15 $24. ( 
Durable goods: 
Number of wage earners............ 4,491,900 | 2,286,900 | 3,669,800 | 2,166,800 | 4, 287 m% 
Weekly pay rolls (in thousands)....| $123, 805 $39, 125 $88, 771 $34,397 | $114) 56 
Per-capita weekly earnings. ....... $27. 56 $17. 11 $24. 19 $15, 87 $24 
Nondurable goods: 
Number of wage earners... . . 4,275,100 | 3,201,500 | 4,023,600 | 2,890, 500 1, 206, 80 
Weekly pay rolls (in thousands) $97, 045 $55, 221 $78, 691 $475 303 80. 544 
Per-capita weekly earnings $22. 91 $17. 25 $19. 56 $16. 36 | 21, % 
2. Mining, quarrying, and crude- petroleum 
producing: ? 
Number of wage earners ! 968, 500 575, 000 667, 592 501, 448 f 0K 
Weekly pay rolls (in thousands) .. 25, 871 $9, 815 $15, 157 $7, 601 9 
Per-capita weekly earnings. __. 26. 71 $17. 07 $22. 70 $15. 16 | 4 
3. Transportation, commun cation, and 
local utilities: * 
Number oS emaaionete. 2,958,215 | 2,027,954 | 2,049, 447 1,997,402 | 2 2: 
Weekly pay rolls (in thousands). $86, 411 $52, 871 $59, 866 $50, 217 | eit 
Per-capita weekly earnings. . $29. 21 $26. 07 $29. 21 $25. 14 | $29 
i. Trade and service industries: ‘ 
Number of omppoyen A. | 6,107, 700 4, 696,800 | 5, 243, 324 4,520,100 | 5, 409, 9% 
Weekly pay rolls (in thousands) | $1460, 468 $102, 118 $108, 510 $96, 929 $119, 7H 
Per-capita weekly earnings. $26. 27 $21.74 $20. 69 21.44 2.14 
5. Groups 1-4 combined: 
Number of eupiogese Ros ein tic | 18,801,415 | 12, 788, 154 | 15, 653, 763 | 12, 076, 250 | 16, 813, 02! 
Weekly pay rolls (in thousands). ..| $404, 500 $259, 150 $350, 994 $236,447 | $406, 022 
Per-capita weekly earnings. ...........- $26. 30 $20. 26 $22. 42 $19. 58 | $24. 1 
INDEX NUMBERS (AVERAGE 1929100) 
1. Manufactures: 
All manufacturing industries: 
Number of wage earners !..........- 100. 0 62.6 87.8 57.7 06.9 
Weekly pay rolls. ......... ae 100. 0 42.5 75. 5 36.8 2 
Per-capita weekly earnings. ........ | 100. 0 68. 0 86. 1 63.9 95 
Durable goods: 
Number of wage earners... ..._...- 100. 0 50.9 81.7 48. 2 95.4 
Weekly pay rolls. ........... 190. 0 31.6 71.7 27.8 92 
Per-capita weekly earnings. _. 100. 0 ¢2.1 87.8 57.6 97 
Nondurable goods: 
Number of wage earners... ... uaa 100. 0 74.9 94.1 67.6 8. 4 
Weekly pay rolls. ................. 100. 0 56. 4 80. 3 48.3 4 
Per-capita weekly earnings. . ... 100. 0 75.3 85. 4 71.4 2.9 
2. Mining, quarrying, and crude- petroleum 
producing: ? 
Number of wage earners '.............. 100. 0 59. 4 68. 9 51.8 | ‘0 
po) ES ee 100. 0 37.9 58. 6 29. 4 61 
Per-capita weekly earnings. ........... 100. 0 63.9 85. 0 56.8 87.8 
3. Transportation, communication, and 
cal utilities: 4 
Number of employees !_...... —- 100. 0 68. 6 69.3 67.5 7 
Weekly pay —- Sh eee BO Ee 100. 0 61. 2 69.3 58. 1 7 
Per-capita weekly earnings. ............ 100. 0 89.3 100. 0 86. 1 101 
4. Trade and service industries: ¢ 
Number of employees '............ aii 100. 0 76.9 85. 8 74.0 88. ( 
Weekly pay rolls Sr Raa 100. 0 63. 6 67.6 60. 4 74. 
Per-capita weekly earnings. ......... a 100. 0 82.8 78.8 81.6 84. 
5. Groops 1-4 combined: 
Number of employees !_................ 100. 0 68.0 83.3 64. 2 89.4 
Weekly pay rolls. ............... ete ta 100. 0 52.4 71.0 47.8 82. 1 
Per-capita weekly earnings. ...........- 100. 0 77.0 85. 2 74.4 91.8 
1In groups 1 and 2 salaried employees and, in *Class I steam railroads, electric-railroad and 


most cases, 
employees are excluded. 


be separated, 
included. 
* Anthracite mining, 


mining, and crude-petroleum producing. 


home office (central administrative) 
In many of the industries 
in groups 3 and 4 wages and salaries cannot readily 
and many salaried employees are 


bituminous-coal mining, 
metalliferous mining, quarrying and nonmetallic 





motorbus operation and maintenance, telephone and 
telegraph, and electric light and power and manu 
factured gas. 

* Wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels (year-round), 
laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. 
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Non. Particularly significant in the manufacturing group are the com- 


parative figures for the durable-goods and the nondurable-goods in- 
dustries. Durable goods, broadly defined, include iron and steel and 
their products, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous 
metals and their products, lumber and allied products, and stone, 
clay, and glass products. Industries that predominantly produce 
these goods are classified by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as durable- 
goods industries; and others are classified as nondurable-goods 
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industries. Employment in July 1932 in terms of percentages of 1929 
was only 48 percent in the durable-goods industries but was 68 percent 
in the nondurable-goods industries. Durable-goods weekly pay rolls 
in July 1932 were only 28 percent, while nondurable-goods pay rolls 
were 48 percent of the 1929 figure. Per-capita weekly earnings in 
July 1932 in durable goods were 58 percent and in nondurable goods 
71 percent of 1929. The percentages of increase from July 1932 to 
July 1937 were much greater in the durable-goods than in the non- 
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durable-goods industries, but both groups remained somewhat 
the 1929 levels. When hours of work are substantially norma!, joy. 
capita weekly earnings in the durable-goods industries are materia||y 
higher than in the nondurable-goods industries. Even in July {939 
when part time was much more prevalent in the durable-goods ; 

tries, per-capita weekly earnings were $15.87 as compared with § 
in the nondurable-goods industries. These contrasting tenden 
the two types of industries are extremely significant in any an 
of business instability. The durable-goods industries produce 
commodities for ordinary consumption; and the industries that pro- 
duce capital goods exclusively, as machine tools and railroad e¢)\)j 
ment, are subject to fluctuations in demand even more extreme | 
are the durable-goods industries as a whole. 


elow 


(dus. 


» Op 
D.5f 


Monthly Changes in Manufacturing as a Whole 


Manufacturing industries include an extremely varied range o0| 
business activity and employment, and embody the main essentials 
of the national standard of living in its basic commodity aspects, 
The service industries and occupations tend to follow, although tardil\ 
the changes in manufacturing. Manufacturing industries reflect the 
aggregate changes in demand for both durable goods and nondura))| 
goods and for both capital goods and consumption goods. 

It is possible to trace with much greater detail and adequacy th 
changes in manufacturing as a whole than in the aggregate of jon- 
manufacturing enterprise. The monthly trends are known in respect 
to such important aspects of manufacturing as number of workers, 
average weekly hours, weekly pay rolls, average weekly and hour) 
earnings, man-hours, production, average output per worker and jer 
man-hour, and labor cost per unit of output. (See chart 2 and table 2 

The number of wage earners (salaried employees are excluded) in 
1932 was only a little more than three-fifths of the number in 1°29 
The percentages of increase over the average number employed 11 
1932 were 10 in 1933, 26 in 1934, 31 in 1935, 40 in 1936, and 55 in 
July 1937. 

The average weekly hours worked in 1932 were 37.9, and in 1936, 
39.1. These are not to be confused with full-time or scheduled hours. 
They are the average hours actually worked and are obtained by diy id- 
ing the total number of man-hours worked by the total number of 
workers on the pay rolls of reporting establishments during the mont|ily 
reporting period; that is, the week ending nearest the middle of each 





3 Among the sources of information available for | serve System. Revised indexes relating specifi 
manufacturing industries are monthly reports to the | to labor in manufacturing industries are avail.)| 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from representative estab- | in the Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly bul! 
lishments in most of the manufacturing industries; | Employment and Pay Rolls, December 1936, 
the biennia] Census of Manufactures undertaken by | latest information regarding all industries repor' \1¢ 
the Bureau of the Census; and the production in- | to the Bureau is given in current numbers of | 
dexes of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re-} bulletin and of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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month. Average weekly hours are therefore affected by part tine 

overtime, labor turn-over, plant) shut-downs, and other fa tom, 

The increase in average weekly hours in 1936 does not mean that {y]). 
time or regularly scheduled hours were longer than in 1932. A 67. 
percent increase in production between 1932 and 1936 greatly reduced 
plant shut-downs, part time, etc. Under the National Industria] 
Recovery Act, scheduled hours were extensively reduced and eyey 
after the invalidation of the act, the available evidence indicates tha; 
they remained materially shorter than in 1932. The course of weekly 
pay rolls (total payments to wage earners) was adversely affected 
from 1929 to 1932 by reductions in wage rates, in number of workers 
(especially in the comparatively high-wage durable-goods industries), 
and in hours of work. Pay rolls in 1932 were only 43 percent of those 
for 1929, and in July 1932 were materially below the average for the 
year. In 1936, the average was 78 percent larger than in 1932 
Although in July 1937 they were 116 percent above the average for 
1932, they were still materially below the average for 1929. 


TABLE 2.—Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Manufacturing Industries 
as a Whole, 1929, 1932 to July 1937 ' 


[Index numbers: average 1932= 100) 












































Index | Index of output | Index 
Index | aver. | Index | of per- | AV | Index | Index of 
Y 4 th — age 7 capita |», — of total | of pro- l 
car ane mon ~ > weekly ¥| weekly —~d man- | duc- Per Per | per 
A. 4 hours ate earn- ings hours?| tion | wage | man- | unit of 
ings g earner *) hour ? | output 
Average: Cents | 
SA Diabseeceed 159.8 (4) 235.1} 147.1 a 189  * ae 124 
ERA SRR 100. 0 37.9 | 100.0} 100.0 46.5 | 100.0 100 100 100 Or 
RE: ae 109.9 37.9 106. 5 96.9 46.0 109. 9 119 108 108 | 5 
ae 126.0 34.7 135. 6 107.6 54.8 115.4 124 98 107 i 
TE 131.3 36.6 153. 7 117.1 56.8 126.8 143 109 113 
— pieptlidnadtaentenio 140.3 39.1 177.6 126.6 57.5 144.8 167 119 115 ) 
1932: 
ea 92.2 35.6 86. 6 93.9 46.6 86.6 87 94 100 of 
, December. --_-- 98. 2 38. 2 91.2 92.9 43.2 99.0 92 94 93 9 
January-_..__.- 95. 6 37.5 86. 4 90. 4 42.6 94.5 100 105 106 86 
February - ----. 97.3 38. 1 88. 4 90. 9 42.3 97.8 98 101 100 u 
March.......-- 93.9 36.6 81.7 87.0 43. 4 90. 7 92 98 101 89 
8 96.0 38.0 85.8 89.4 42.7 96.3 108 113 112 79 
ees 100. 5 40.8 94.2 93.7 42.2 | 108.2 127 126 117 74 
GE 107. 2 42.6 | 103.7 96. 7 41.8 | 120.5 146 136 121 7 
(ee 114.4 42.5 111.4 97.4 41.9 128. 2 154 135 120 72 
August_..__ 121.5 38. 5 124.4 102. 4 48.2 123. 4 14] 116 114 88 
September... 127.0 36. 2 130. 6 102. 8 50.9 121.3 133 105 110 Qs 
October__.._.-.- 126. 4 35. 8 130. 2 103.0 52.1 119. 4 121 96 101 108 
November. ---. 121.4 34.4} 121.8] 100.3 51.9 | 110.2 111 91 101 110 
a ceies 118.5 34.2} 119.6] 100.9 52.5 | 106.9 106 89 99 113 
January-.......- 116.8 33.7 | 117.7 | 100.8 53.3 | 103.8 119 102 115 99 
February. _..-.. 123.8 35.8 132.1 106. 7 53. 1 117.0 130 105 111 102 
March......... 128.9 36.3 141.4 109. 7 63.1 123.5 137 106 lll 103 
ae 131.3 36.2 146.8) 1118 54.1 | 125.4 141 107 112 104 
nS 131.6 35.4 | 146.8) 111.6 55.1 | 122.9 141 107 115 104 
, 129.6 34.81 142.2! 109.7 55.01 119.0 133 103 | 112 | 107 


! It will be noted that the figures of employment,! * The Federal Reserve index, without seasonal ad- 





pay rolls, average output, etc., in this and later 
tables differ oy from previously published 
figures. This is y a result of recent adjust- 
ments of the Bureau’s monthly indexes of employ- 
ry and pay rolls to the Census of Manufactures 
0 

? Derived by multiplying the index of employment 





by an index of — — hours. The latter is 
derived from a er sample than the former. 


justments, is used in connection with the indexes of 
employment, pay rolls, and man-hours for rough ap- 
proximations of average output and labor cost per 
unit of output. See comment in text. 

‘ Figures not available for 1929. There was a large 
reduction in average hours per week from 1929 to 
1932, and average output per man-hour therefore 
increased considerably. 
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TABLE 2.—Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Manufacturing Industries 
as a Whole, 1929, 1932 to July 1937—Continued 






































































Index f Index of output | Index 
— Aver- — of Der- — Index, Index of labor 
age capita of total | of pro- cost 
Year and month = of weakly — weekly hourly ~ tr yan jhe Per - 
earners hours rolis earn- ings hours | tion wage | man- | unit of 
ings earner | hour | output 
ee 126.0| 33.4] 132.3] 105.0] 55.6] 111.0 113 90 102 117 
August......--- 127.6 33.9 136. 2 106.7 55.5 114.1 113 89 99 121 
September. ..-- 122.3 33.3 127.4 104. 2 55.9 107.5 lll 91 103 115 
October....---- 125.5 | 34.3] 1341] 106.9] 655.3] 113.6 116 92 102 116 
November. - --- 122.7 34.1 130.8 106. 6 55. 4 110.4 116 95 105 113 
December... -. 124.4| 35.2] 138.4] 1113] 56.0] 115.6 121 97 105 114 

agg ee 125.5 35. 2 140. 1 111.6 56.4 116.6 138 110 118 102 
February --.---- 129. 9 36.4 150.9 116.2 56.7 124.7 144 lll 115 105 
SESG f5000<< 131.6 36.6 154.5 117.4 56.8 127.1 144 109 113 107 
April.....<-<o«- 131.8 36. 4 154.5 117.2 57.1 126.5 144 109 114 107 
WE cnteorccews 129. 5 35.8 | 149.6) 115.5 57.1 | 122.4 138 107 113 108 
aa 127.0 35. 4 145.3 114.4 57.5 118. 6 133 105 112 109 
| re 35.2} 143.3) 112.4 56.9 | 118.4 132 104 111 109 
AUSUSE...cce0<<- 131.8 36. 6 153.0 116.1 56.8 127.3 138 | 105 108 lll 
September... -- 134. 5 7.4] 158.8] 118.1 56.3 | 132.8 141} 105 106 113 
Ol 136. 5 38. 2 164.7 120.7 56. 4 137. 6 | 152 lll 110 108 
November. - - -- 135. 6 37.8 162.9 120.1 5617 135. 2 156 115 115 104 
December-. 134.8 38.7 167.2 124.0 57.2 137.6 151 112 110 lll 

936: 

' January-....-. -| 132. 5 37.3 159. 1 120.1 57.3 130.4 151 114 116 105 
February... -- 132.7 37.4 158.8 119.7 57.1 131.0 148 | 112 113 107 
March......... 134.2 38. 6 167.2 124.6 57.2 136. 6 154 | 115 113 109 
Si inscntteen 136. 0 38.7 170.9 125.7 57.3 138.9 167 123 120 102 
At. ncedineoninn 137.1 39. 2 174.1 127.0 57.4 141.8 167 | 122 118 104 
Pe sateuschet 137.6 39, 2 174.8 127.0 57.5 142.3 | 167 121 117 105 
eo 38. 5 172.8 124.1 57.2 141.4 167 | 120 118 103 
Bsssncses | 142.7 39. 4 180.0 126.1 57.1 148.4 168 118 113 107 
September - ---- | 145.8 38. 7 180. 2 123. 6 56.9 | 148.9 170 117 114 106 
eels | 147.6 40.5 191.8 129.9 57.4 157.8 175 119 lll 110 
November. .--- 147.9 40. 6 195. 5 132. 2 57.9 158. 4 183 124 116 107 
December-.-_- - 149.8 41.1 205. 2 137.0 59. 4 162. 4 181 121 111 113 

1937: Cents 
i 147.3 | 39.6 | 195. 5 132.7 59. 6 153.9 | 179 122 116 109 
February... - --| 151.1 | 40.4 | 206.5) 136.7| 60.2] 161.1 187 124 116 110 
March.........| 154.4 | 41.0] 217.9] 141.1] 61.3] 167.1) 194 126 116 112 
ADE icticncext, Se 40.4 226. 1 145. 0 63.8 166. 2 | 198 127 119 114 
Dl cuanecsede | 156.2 | 39.8 | 226.7] 145.1] 64.9] 164.0| 195 125 119 116 
POR sistntidngints | 154.4) 39.2 221.8 143. 7 65.3 159. 6 | 181 117 113 123 
July..----------| 154.8 | 37.9 216.4 139.8 65.7 | 154.8 | 176 114 | 114 123 

| | ) | 








Per-capita weekly earnings in 1932 were almost a third below 1929. 
In July 1932, they were more than a third below the average for 1929. 
In 1936, they still averaged 14 percent below 1929 but were 27 percent 
larger than in 1932. In July 1937, they were 40 percent larger than 
the average for 1932. The rise in per-capita weekly earnings was due 
partly to the increase in average weekly hours and partly to the 
increase in average hourly earnings. The rise in average hourly 
earnings was not due entirely to higher wage rates, for there was a 
relatively large expansion of employment in the higher-paid indus- 
tries, particularly some of the durable-goods industries. Although 
there was a rise in the cost of living, not only weekly pay rolls but per- 
capita weekly earnings and average hourly earnings increased to a 
larger extent, so that there were net gains in the purchasing power of 
wages both in the aggregate and from the point of view of the individ- 
ual worker. (See chart 2.) This is true of the average, but many 
individual workers and groups of workers in some industries failed to 
obtain increases in earnings equal to the rise in cost of living. 
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Employment is ordinarily measured by the number of employ ec 
but for some purposes it is important to know the total numbory of 
man-hours.* An index of man-hours makes possible, for example. p 
more accurate measure of changes in labor productivity. The prey. 
lence of shorter hours in 1934 and 1935 as compared to 1932 lowered 
the index of total man-hours somewhat below the index of number of 
wage earners. In 1934, the number of wage earners was 26 percep; 
greater than in 1932 while the number of man-hours was only 15 per- 
cent greater. In 1936, the lengthening of hours raised the index of 
man-hours to 45 percent above 1932, while the index number of wage 
earners was only 40 percent above 1932. In July 1937, the slackening 
of business enterprise was accompanied by a decline in average w: ekly 
hours, and the index of mean-hours in July 1937 was the same as th 
index of number of wage earners. (See table 2.) 

The index of production in manufactures, which is the Federal 
Reserve index converted to 1932 as 100 percent, was 89 percent hicher 
in 1929 than in 1932, or 47 percent lower in 1932 than in 1929. There 
was a steady increase after 1932, the index in 1936 showing a rise of 
67 percent and in July 1937 of 76 percent above the average for 1932. 
The July index number was lower than earlier in the year, the highest 
point, which was attained in April, being only 3 percent lower than 
the figure for April 1929. The significance and limitations of the 
estimates of production, labor productivity, and labor cost per unit 
of output (table 2) are discussed later. 


Hours, Hourly Earnings, and Wage Rates 


The general course of employment, pay rolls, and per-capita earn- 
ings can be traced in a comparatively large portion of business enter- 
prise, including manufacturing and 14 important nonmanufacturing 
industries (table 1). Changes in average weekly hours and average 
hourly earnings are less adequately known, especially before 1932, and 
information regarding wage rates is extensive but fragmentary. 

Changes in hours and wage rates are basically important and contro- 
versial because they affect directly the costs of production borne by 
competing employers, the prices paid by consumers, and the aggre- 
gate income and leisure of workers. Wage earners are agents of 
production hired by employers, and wages are a significant element in 
competitive costs of production. Shorter hours and higher rates are 
therefore likely to be viewed by the individual employer as adding to 
his cost of production, curtailing his competitive power, and reducing 
employment by the impairment of profits from the hiring of labor. 
At the same time, wage earners are also consumers, and in an indus- 
trialized country wages are a vitally important proportion of incoine 





* The index of total man-hours is derived by multi- | age weekly hours. The coverage of reports of hours 
plying the index of employment by an index of aver- | is smaller than the coverage of employees. 
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ysed directly and immediately for maintaining demand for the prod- 
ycts of industry. From the point of view of the wage earner and 
also from the point of view of aggregate national demand, on which 
the profitable operation of industry vitally depends, long hours and 
low wage rates, unless accompanied by similar reductions in other costs 
and by corresponding reductions in cost of living, tend to deprive the 
worker of income as well as leisure and tend to obstruct the flow of 
income and of the output of productive facilities into the channels of 
consumption. 

Even if lower wages found quick and complete expression in lower 
prices paid by consumers for the products of labor, wage earners 
would not be able to buy as much as formerly unless all other pro- 
duction costs were similarly reduced, with corresponding reductions 
in prices. If the price, for example, of a given article is $10 and 
wages account for half of the price, a 10-percent reduction of all wages 
forming a part of the price would make possible the sale of the article 
for $9.50. But this is only a 5-percent reduction in the price, and 
the purchasing power of wages is therefore reduced. If the demands 
of consumers other than wage earners are perfectly elastic, their in- 
creased purchases of this or other articles would compensate, in the 
economy as a whole, for the lowered purchasing power of wage earners; 
but an increase in the purchasing power of larger incomes does not 
ordinarily mean a corresponding increase in consumption. What is 
likely to happen is an increase of speculative or superfluous invest- 
ment or even hoarding and an ultimate deflation of income and 
investment, as during the period from 1929 to 1932. But there 
remains for the individual employer, especially in sharply competitive 
industries, the problem of reconciling labor cost as an element in his 
particular costs of production with wages as a part of the general 
flow of income and consumption. It is this problem which has directed 
attention to the possibilities of concerted action, public and private, 
for maintaining the income of wage earners. 

In 1936 average weekly hours were longer as a rule in the manufac- 
turing industries that produce durable goods than in those that pro- 
duce nondurable goods. In the group classified by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery, the only industries with average weekly hours less than 40 
were 3 comparatively small industries—cast-iron pipe, plumbers’ sup- 
plies, and tin cans and other tinware. In most of the industries in 
the other durable-goods groups average hours were above 40 per week. 
Notable exceptions were electrical machinery, apparatus, and sup- 
plies, and automobiles. In 3 of the nondurable-goods groups (textiles 
and their products, leather and its manufactures, and tobacco manu- 
factures), average hours were below 40 per week. In the food and 
kindred products group, hours were predominantly above 40 per 

22809—37——-2 
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week. The industry with highest average weekly hours in 1936 wag 
the cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry, in which hours wey, 
49.1 per week. 


Among the 14 nonmanufacturing industries previously mentioned 
(see note 2), average weekly hours were less than 40 only in anthracit, 
mining, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, and the 


telephone and telegraph industry. Among these industries, the Jono. 
est weekly hours were in year-round hotels (48.3) and in electric. 
railroad and motorbus operation and maintenance (46.5). 

In the manufacturing industries reporting to the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics, 44 percent of the employees in 1936 were in industries 
with average weekly hours above 40. In the 14 nonmanufacturing 
industries, 88 percent of the employees in 1936 were in industries 
with average weekly hours above 40. In manufacturing and the 14 
nonmanufacturing industries combined, 69 percent of the employees 
were in industries with average weekly hours above 40. 

In connection with the question of the 40-hour week, it is important 
to note that the term ‘‘40-hour week”’ is used to indicate, not average 
hours per week, but normally scheduled hours of shifts or of plant 
operation. When average hours worked are 40 per week, for example. 
scheduled hours are likely to be considerably longer than 40 per week, 
due to the fact that average hours worked per week are affected by 
such factors as labor turn-over, illness, vacations, and plant shut- 
downs. 

On the basis of information reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, average hours per week in manufacturing industries were 37.9 
in 1932 and 39.1 in 1936 (table 3). In the 13 nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and steam rail- 
roads reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commission, average 
weekly hours in 1932 ranged from 27.2 in bituminous-coal mining to 
52.2 in year-round hotels. In 1936 hours ranged from 28.9 in bi- 
tuminous-coal mining to 48.3 in year-round hotels. Average weekly 
hours in the separate industries, both manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing, are affected in varying degrees by such factors as labor 
turn-over, volume of business activity, and extent of part time and 
overtime. The figures of changes in average weekly hours, therefore, 
do not indicate changes in the relative length of the normally scheduled 
working week in the different industries. 

On the basis of information reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, average hourly earnings in manufacturing industries in 
1932 were 46.5 cents, and in 1936, 57.5 cents (table 3). In the 
7 manufacturing industries with lowest average hourly earnings 10 
1936, earnings ranged from 22.0 cents per hour in the cottonseed oil, 
cake, and meal industry to 42.6 cents in silk and rayon. In the 
7 industries with highest average hourly earnings in 1936, earnings 
per hour ranged from 74.2 cents in book and job printing to 92.2 cents 
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‘» newspapers and periodicals. While average hourly earnings in 
ihe durable-goods industries as a whole were materially higher than 
in the nondurable-goods industries (62.0 cents in the former and 53.1 
cents in the latter), 5 of the 7 industries with highest average hourly 
earnings in 1936 were nondurable goods industries. On the other 
hand, none of the 7 industries with lowest average hourly earnings 
were durable-goods industries. 


TasLE 3.—Average Weekly Hours and Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Industries, 
1932 and 1936 





Average hourly Average weekly 























earnings hours 
Industry _ 
1932 | 1936 1932 1936 
a ee 
Manufacturing industries: 

ee adaiheencnininnke 46.5 57.5 37.9 39.1 
ee ign ctnncsaioveccocenescosenvasonaensossbese |, aa 40. 6 
ld dintickncdadtwinds cdabhabetinnineekansown _ | 37.7 

| 

Industries with lowest hourly earnings in 1936: 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal__..............-.--..-.-}...-.---.- | | See ee 49.1 
cee acaguneesessieereesesenepegenntn 30.8 | 35.9 42.3 39. 5 
TL nonisbkacbonvecgoiebedieGnesipasienihe 23.9} 36.8] 44.5 37.5 
ETE LEAL IE A AE ee He is) ae 35.3 
Canning end preserving...................-...-.-.-2--- waeuhigtcal se | Beater 36. 5 
Cigars and cigarettes.........- pndakiquediskendgbmnninesn 31.7 40.5 39. 2 35. 7 
i iicvdtbwedstasapsbavguinedcukhbecwsionwes 34.3 42.6 38. 7 36, 2 

Industries with highest hourly earnings in 1936: 
Newspapers and periodicals......... Didninneshncosvescs 77.6 92.2 42.6 37.0 
ee eae 62. 5 87.3 32. 5 35. 4 
ne tke ecendclinn bas dirnbaet onneteine 63. 2 82.7 41.8 35. 8 
EE a ae pe A PE 40.5 
EE ae ee ae eee 68. 0 77.0 | 31.3 38. 5 
te pabinbbdand erat éssertsdstebbowiorse ieiniesiehecubge te aE ES. 35.7 
Printing and publishing, book and job -..........--.._-|--..----.- We Diwan 38.6 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 

i. Ae Ni toh so dadnadedcksaetedascdnescsosece 82.3 83.3 30. 5 30.8 
oe in ete eeebetnnannnees 52.0 79. 4 27.2 28.9 
pS ee 49.7 59. 8 37.7 41.9 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining..............-..----. mn 44.3 47.5 37.0 41.4 
CY SION oc cScnccvcccsccccseccssetsecs - 59. 1 76.7 49.0 38.4 
EE eee 69.7 78. 1 40.0 38.9 
Electric light and power and manufactured gas_....._...-_- 67.7 78.8 44.4 40. 2 
Electric-railroad and motorbus operation and maintenance 58.9 63.9 47.3 46.5 
A Abbnkicchdemsnsdbtapetiecedawnbeoscanéuse 56. 9 66. 7 47.3 42.6 
atin nochiniannsatinsisongiuiebbantitiiey wt 48.3 52.2 46.3 43.5 
EE Fan dcinnnoddacedss stsécckhbssedbsouwwiaesce 26.3 28.7 §2.2 48.3 
Ee 36. 5 37.4 43.3 42.5 
a td cl aptactstentondedubsbe 40.9 44.2 45.7 42.8 
SLR GS A RE EE EE RE 60. 6 | 66. 1 239.5 | 42.9 








_! Earnings include cash payments only; the addi- ? See table 12, note on class I steam railroads. 
je a — of board, room, and tips cannot be 
estimated. 


In the 14 nonmanufacturing industries (table 3), average hourly 
earnings in year-round hotels were only 26.3 cents in 1932 and 28.7 
cents in 1936. Hotels, however, are not on a wholly comparable 
basis with the other industries, because cash payments only are 
included. When hotels are excluded from the nonmanufacturing 
industries, average hourly earnings in 1932 ranged from 36.5 cents 
in laundries to 82.3 cents in anthracite mining. These two industries 


are also exceptional in respect to the comparatively small gains 
_made between 1932 and 1936 in average hourly earnings. 
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In 9 of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries, average hourly e: Nings 
in 1936 were higher than in manufacturing as a whole. In gsoimp of 
the nonmanufacturing industries, however, salaried employe: 
well as wage earners are included. In only 2 of the 14 nonmanufactyy. 
ing industries did the increase in average hourly earnings betwee, 
1932 and 1936 equal the increase in manufacturing as a whole. They 
were bituminous-coal mining and crude-petroleum producing. both 
of which are basic industries closely related to manufacturing. They, 
were increases in average hourly earnings in all industries byt th. sia 
adjustments were far from uniform and were slight in many of the 1935 
lowest-paid industries. : 

There was a wide variation both in average weekly hours sid jy 


labo 
rela 
of e 
foul 
192! 
wer 
fron 
saw! 


vant 


in Si 


average hourly earnings within each industry, both regional and by yor 
establishments. It is extremely important, in the consideration of 


public and private policies relating to wages and hours, to note these ME 142" 
differences as well as the variations of industry averages. There are 
indeed few industries that do not have submarginal fringes which 
create problems of a serious nature.® 

The figures of average hourly earnings afford the best available 
information regarding the general movements of wage rates, but are 
inadequate as a measure of these movements because changes in the 
proportions of workers at given wage levels affect the averages. The 
general average during the depression was reduced by the curtailment 
of employment in the higher-paid durable-goods and capital-goods 
industries and was raised after 1932 by the relatively large increases in 
employment in these industries. In the automobile industry, for 
example (table 12), average hourly earnings in 1932 were 68.0 cents 
as compared with an average of 46.5 cents for manufacturing as a 
whole, and were 77.0 cents in 1936 as compared with 57.5 cents for 
manufacturing as a whole. Employment in 1932 in the automobile 
industry had declined much more seriously than in manufacturing as J me, 
a whole; but from 1932 to 1936 the number of automobile workers ma’ 


increased 88.6 percent as compared with only 40.3 percent in manu- — jn 
facturing as a whole. Thus, the increase in average hourly earnings J anc 
after 1932 was in part a result of higher wage rates and in part : in | 
result of an increase in the proportion of workers in the industries em: 
paying relatively high wages. ind 

In certain occupations and industries, it is possible to trace the the 


course of average wage rates as distinguished from average hourly F eon 
earnings. In this connection, it is perhaps sufficient to state the 
general results of annual surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics o! 
average hourly entrance wage rates in July for common adult male 





5 See Hours and Earnings Before and After the | 828-858); and The Extent of Low Wages and Long 
N. R. A., in Monthly Labor Review, January 1937 | Hours in the Railroad Industry, published by the 
(pp. 13-36); Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, 1933 | Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
to 1936, in Monthly Labor Review, April 1937 (pp. 
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labor in selected industries (table 4). The industries covered * have 
relatively high wage rates, but are significant as illustrating the trend 
of earnings of common labor over a comparatively long period. In 
four of the nine industries, average entrance rates were higher in 
1929 than in 1926, and in five, lower. Without exception, there 
were extensive reductions from 1929 to 1932. The decreases ranged 
from 7.9 percent in the petroleum-refining industry to 32.8 percent in 
sawmills. Rates were higher in 1936 than in 1929 in seven of the 
nine industries, lower in one industry, and unchanged in one. From 
1932 to 1936, there were increases in all of the industries, the ad- 
vances ranging from 16 percent in paper and pulp to 76.7 percent 
in sawmills. Between 1935 and 1936 there was comparatively little 
change. 

Taste 4.—Average Hourly Entrance Wage Rates for Common Adult Male Labor in 
Selected Industries, July 1926, 1929, 1932, 1935, and 1936 ' 





| 
Average hourly entrance rates | 
(in cents) in July 
Industry | 


Index numbers (July 1932=100) 





























| 1926 } 1929 er 932 | 1935 | 1936 | 1926 1929 | 1932 1935 1936 
— fou es —|—|—|—|_ |_| 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta.........| 40.7 | 37.8 | 28.9 f 38.2 | 37.9 | 140.8 | 130. 8 | 100.0 | 132.2 | 131. 1 

Cennstit.....acantiitihedetiinnedcen- 40.1 | 37.8 30.6 | 44.3 | 44.0 | 131.0 | 123.5 | 100.0 144.8 143.8 
Foundry and machineshop | 

products. ......- iad |} 37.1 39.8 | | 34.8 | 40.0 | 42.5 | 106.6 | 114.4] 100.0 | 114.9 122. 1 

Irom 0G G000E.dabesedawsccnsses ~oaf 42.7 | 42.5 | 31.8 | 44.1 | 45.1 | 134.3 | 133.6 100.0 | 138.7 | 141.8 

_ ee ae ae a | | 40.9 | 42.2 | 32.9 | 41.9 | 42.2 | 124.3 | 128.3 | 100.0 | 127.4 128. 3 

Lumber (sawmnil}s)............. .- | 33.6 | 32.0} 21 5 | 35.6 | 38.0] 156.3 | 148.8 | 100.0 | 165.6 176. 7 

ig 42.8 | 44.0 | 35.6 | 41.1 | 41.3 | 120.2 | 123.6 | 100.0 | 115.4 116.0 

Petroleum refining. .............-.- | 47.9 | 45.7 oF 1 §2.2 | 52.5 | 113.8 | 108.6 | 100.0 | 124.0 124. 7 

Slaughtering and meat packing --| 41.5 | 42.0 | 34.6 | | 45.7 | 45.6 | 119.9 121.4 100.0 | 132.1 131.8 








1 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1934, March 1936, April 1937. 


Production 


Basic changes in the volume of goods and services on which employ- 
ment and the national standard of living depend are measured approxi- 
mately by indexes of production and business activity. In many 
industries and employments, especially trade, finance, and the personal 
and professional services, production cannot be expressed in units or 
in index numbers that make possible a comparison with changes in 
employment. It is known, however, that in many of the service 
industries there is a comparatively small decline in employment when 
the volume of business decreases and that employment expands at a 
comparatively slow rate when business activity increases. <A depart- 
ment store, for example, must maintain a substantial sales, custodial, 
and delivery force whether business is brisk or slack; while a factory 
can more readily curtail its operating force or close down entirely. 
Most of the service industries, however, are somewhat less subject to 
fluctuations in demand than are manufacturing establishments. 





° Brick, tile and terra cotta, cement, foundry and | mills, paper and pulp, petroleum refining, and 
machine-shop products, iron and steel, leather, saw- | slaughtering and meat packing. 
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The service industries exhibit a wider range of technologica| ang JB pata? 
managerial changes than manufacturing and mining. Such changes fe agricu 


are relatively insignificant in the professional services, for example, jm struct 
although even these are affected vitally by improvements in offic, J tables 
equipment, laboratory facilities, etc. Domestic and custodial sor. The 
vices are affected by improvements applying directly to such services J activ! 
but perhaps more vitally by the transfer of domestic work to |ayp. paris¢ 
dries, restaurants, food factories, wearing-apparel factories, repajy J by t! 
shops, etc. In the transportation and com-nunications industries, Resid 
the effects of technological changes have been more extensive than ip small 
manufacturing and mining as a whole.’ and t 


1928 
num! 
awar 


TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Production and Business Activity in Selected Industries, 19926, 
1929, 1932, and 1936 









































Index numbers indic 
——- cline 
Industry group 1929= 100 1932= 100 to 19 
| | to be 
1926 | 1929 | 1932 | 1936 | 1926 | 1929 | 1932 
‘ 1 vee eee = pT. TOS UPR =e of co 
SE iccccncccccsscctscoscamessaseessseds. 91} 100 53 88 | 171 | 189] 100) 167 Ri 
EA SES a a eee PS a 94 100 62 90 152 162 100 | d 
Manufactures and minerals !_..................____- 91} 100} 54] 88] 169| 186! 100 , an 
nn ebeeenaswanbe 101 100 99 94 102 101 100 t ff 
Steam railroads (class I): | rat 
eee 100} 100 53 68 | 189 | 189) 100 2 bi 
iil TTS LTE ER 99 100 52 76 190} 191 | 100 5 ine 
Revenue passenger-miles ?_.........___- deeiaanatadiie 114} 100 55 72} 209] 183]; 100 132 t f 
Revenue traffic units?....._...___-___- ee 101| 100} 53/ 75] 193| 190] 100) 143 Ta 
Domestic demand for motor fuels 4... ._...____-- ‘ 70 | 100 99 | 128 71} 101! 100 129 192° 
Electric-power production §_____- A SE. : 76 100 85 117 89 117 100 : 
Construction contracts awarded (value): ! 193¢ 
A RE ER RR A Ee ee 139 100 15 43 | 931 669 100 Ws 
EE ae cry Saree penne 95 100 28 49 338 355 100 175 of b 
Department-store sales (value) !__................_.. 95} 100 62 79 | 154/| 161] 100 12 
Retail trade, all ty a S Set 100 52 eZ 192 | 100 tur 
Wholesale trade (physical volume) 7___.........____- 91 100 62 | #79 145 160 | 100 127 
| | . 
tive 
1 Federal Reserve indexes. 5U. 8. Department of Commerce. Survey of inde 
?U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of | Current Business, 1936 Supplement (P. 85), and 
Agricultural Economics. February 1937 (p. 41). Data compiled by Depart- The 
* Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce | ment of Interior and Federal Power Commission 
Commission. Revenue traffic units are revenue ‘Idem. Domestic Commerce, Feb. 28, 1937 (pp tlor 
ton-miles plus weighted revenue nger-miles. 113-116). } 
4U. 8. Bureau of Mines. emand for motor 7Idem. Survey of Current Business, May 1936 
fuels is a rough measure of motor traffic in contrast | (p 18). 
with railroad transportation. § 1935, 





In some industries the products are measurable in definite units of 
output, as tons of pig iron and steel ingots, barrels of cement, pairs of 
shoes, ton-miles or passenger-miles of revenue traffic, etc. By means 
of weights indicating approximately the comparative importance of 
different units and industries, indexes of production embodying 
variety of units of output may be constructed. These indexes are 
not precise measurements but mere approximations of rates of change. 
In many industries and groups of industries, indexes of production 
and roughly comparable indexes of employment are available. There 
are other measures of production and business activity which are 
significant as indications of rates of change but which are not com- 


7 See the estimates of changes in labor productivity in table 6. 
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parable with any available employment figures. Among these are 

agricultural production, electric-power production, the value of con- 

struction contracts awarded, retail trade, and wholesale trade. (See 

tables 5 and 12.) 

The seriously unbalanced condition of production and business 

activity during the decade from 1926 to 1936 is apparent from a com- 

parison of some of the prineipal indexes. Construction as measured 

by the value of contracts awarded was already declining in 1929. 

Residential construction contracts awarded in 1929 were 28 percent 

smaller than in 1926. The peak of the construction boom was in 1928, 

and there was therefore a greater divergence between the figures for 

1928 and 1929 than between those for 1926 and 1929. The index 

numbers of construction are derived from figures of values of contracts 

awarded without adjustment to price changes. They nevertheless 

indicate a significant decline between 1928 and 1929, an extreme de- 
cline from 1929 to 1932, and a comparatively slight recovery from 1932 

to 1936. The index numbers for 1936 show large increases over 1932, 

to be sure, but the figures for 1932 were exceptionally low and the value 
of contracts in 1936 was far below the value in 1929. 

Railroad transportation showed a material decline between 1926 
and 1929 in revenue passenger traffic and a slight decline in revenue 
traffic units (a weighted figure for passenger and freight traffic com- 
bined). The volume of railroad business as measured by revenue 
traffic units in 1932 was only a little more than half of the volume of 
1929, and in 1936 was three-fourths of the volume of 1929. Thus in 
1936 in railroad transportation the extent of return to the 1929 volume 
of business was greater than in construction but less than in manufac- 
turing and minerals. The index of freight-car loadings is not so sensi- 
tive to change in the aggregate volume of railroad business as is the 
index of revenue traffic but is quickly available on a weekly basis. 
There is no adequate measure of changes in the volume of transporta- 
tion by other transportation agencies, but it is an obvious fact that 
motor vehicles have gained rapidly in both passenger and freight traf- 
fic. A rough measure of motor traffic in contrast with railroad trans- 
portation is the domestic demand for motor fuels. The available 
figures, compiled by the Bureau of Mines, include fuel for tractors as 
well as airplanes and automobiles, but represent predominantly the 
fuel used for automobiles; and much of the fuel is used by individuals 
who own their cars and operate them in part for pleasure. The figures 
of demand for motor fuels are not therefore an indication of direct 
employment and compensation in the motor-transport industries. It 
is true, however, that the inclusion of employment and compensation 
in these industries would give to employment and compensation in 
transportation as a whole trends different from those in railroad 
transportation alone. 
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The index number of electric-power production for 1936 shows , 
significant increase of 17 percent over that for 1929.  Electric-powe, Th 
production in relation to employment and earnings must be \ ewed fe sales 


in the light of two important considerations. In the first place, owe, FR coDs” 
production directly employs comparatively few workers, alt\\oyo}, JR Lab° 


new power projects have afforded employment for limited periods 4, §& !ane° 
considerable numbers. In the second place, a comparatively |aroo 9 the © 
increase in the commercial use of electric energy after 1932 indicate. HR for & 


an extension of improved technology with an increase in labor pro- roug! 
ductivity. tingu 

Index numbers for wholesale trade are derived from estimaies of J o™Y 
the physical volume of goods marketed at wholesale. The « 1929. 
included are the domestic products of manufacturing, agricii|tyre. riall} 
mines and quarries, oil wells, forests, and fisheries, and to these gy This 


added imports. The aggregate value is adjusted to wholesale-prieo J o ™ 
changes. The latest figure available is for 1935. For that year, the JB =U“ 
index was 79 percent of 1929, and the index of production of many- 
factures and minerals was 76. On the 1932 base, the index of whiole- 
sale trade for 1935 was 127 as compared with an index of 141 for the 
production of manufactures and minerals. The wholesale-trade index 
shows a smaller decline from 1929 to 1932 than the index of manufac- 


A 
the | 
prod 


tures and minerals, largely because it included agricultural products J oy ¢) 
the volume of which remained almost constant. The wholesale-trade JB ja} 
index showed a smaller increase between 1932 and 1935 because of a J jy ¢! 
slight decline in agricultural production while industrial production J oop: 


was rising sharply. of t 

The index numbers of department-store sales and of total retail 
trade (table 5), like those of construction contracts awarded, are 
derived from dollar values not adjusted to price changes. The value & gre. 
of department-store sales increased 5 percent between 1926 and 1°29: repr 
between 1929 and 1932, the value of sales fell off 38 percent; and in tha: 
1936 the index was still 21 percent below 1929. The aggregate value cost 
for all retail trade declined 48 percent between 1929 and 1932, and in = 
1936 was 23 percent smaller than in 1929. | 


indi 
mer 


goods 


Department-store sales declined less sharply from 1929 to 1932 than mp 
total retail sales but expanded less rapidly between 1932 and 1936. ry 
These differences between the trends of the aggregate value of retail er 
sales and the value of department-store sales are largely due to the Leon 
extremely sharp decline in the buying power of farmers between !|{29 a 
and 1932 and the comparatively rapid restoration of farm income sate 
after 1932. Sales in farmers’ supply stores and country general stores in t 
in 1932 were only one-third of the sales in 1929. Catalog mail-order aod 


sales im 1932 were only 45 percent of 1929 sales. Farmers’ supply — 


stores and country general stores increased the value of their sales 5' valt 
percent between 1932 and 1936. During the same period, catalog valt 


inde 


mail-order sales increased 129 percent. act] 



























































tinguished from value. 


1929. 


of the productive process. 


report the number of employees.® 


cost per unit of output." 





goods between 1929 and 1932 has been estimated at 
29 percent, as compared with the above estimate of a 
28-percent decline in the physical volume of retail 
trade. See Indexes of the Physical Volume of Pro- 
duction of Producers’ Goods, Consumers’ Goods, 
Durable Goods, and Transient Goods, by Y. 8. 
Leong, in Journal] of the American Statistical Associ- 
ation, June 1935 (pp. 361-376). 

‘The Federal Reserve Board’s indexes of produc- 
tion make predominant use of figures of production 
in the industries that carry on the early stages of 
production, such as cotton spinning, smelting, and 
Steel making, these being viewed as representing 
later stages of fabrication. The various industries 
are combined in the index by weights derived from 
value added in the process of manufacture and from 
value of product in the minerals industries. The 
indexes of production and of man-hours are not ex- 
actly comparable, especially on a monthly basis, 
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There is no index of prices adequate for an adjustment of retail 
sales to price changes, but the more important types of commodities 
consumed by the wage-earning classes are included in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index. 
laneous items (composed mainly of services and transportation) from 
the cost-of-living index and by using this modified cost-of-living index 
for adjusting the index of total retail sales, it is possible to obtain a 
rough approximation of the trend of retail trade in volume as dis- 
This adjustment shows retail sales in 1936 
only 6 percent below 1929, and even in 1932 only 28 percent below 
Thus, the index of volume of retail sales in 1932 was mate- 
rially higher than the index of volume of production in manufactures. 
This is to be explained in part by the fact that the index of production 
of manufactures includes capital goods, the output of which fell to a 
much lower level than the output of consumption goods.® 


Labor Productivity and Labor Cost 


By omitting rent and miscel- 


Average man-hour output is affected by changes in the efficiency of 
the productive process as a whole, 
production even when there are no changes in the technical efficiency 
The interpretation and use of figures of 
labor productivity must take into account the limitations inherent 
in the statistics of employment, man-hours, and production used for 
constructing productivity indexes 
of the industries are obtained from reports from establishments in 
industries that are not wholly identical with those from which employ- 
ment statistics are obtained. The figures of average weekly hours 
are secured from only a part of the establishments and industries which 


and also by changes in volume of 


. Figures of production in most 


Substantially the same limitations 


that apply to indexes of Jabor productivity apply to indexes of labor 


for the additional reason that output reported in a 
given month may involve labor expended in an ear- 
lier month, as in the retooling in automobile plants. 
Still another difference in the indexes is the fact that 
the production index covers the output for the month, 
while the report from which the employment index 
is derived covers only the week ending nearest the 
middle of the month. This fact is particularly sig- 
nificant in connection with the December indexes, 
when there is frequently a curtailment of employ- 
ment and production toward the end of the month. 
Possibilities are being explored of compiling produc- 
tion and employment statistics on a more accu- 
rately comparable basis. 

10 The labor-cost index is derived by dividing the 
index of pay rolls by the index of production. The 
index of productivity is derived by dividing the index 
of production by the index of man-hours (in the case 





of output per worker, by the index of number of 
workers). 
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The indexes of labor productivity and labor cost per unit of . output 
must be interpreted in the light of these qualifications and must be 
regarded as rough approximations. It is necessary also to interpre; 
these indexes in the light of changes in production, employment, 
man-hours, average weekly hours, average hourly earnings, and pay 
rolls. (See tables 2 and 12.) The divergence between man -hour 
output and output per employee, for example, in manufact turing 
industries in 1936 as compared with 1932 (table 6) is explained by the 
increase in average weekly hours. Changes in labor cost per unit 
of output are explained in part by changes in wage rates and in part 
by changes in labor productivity. The significance of a rise or fal] jy 
labor cost per unit of output is affected by comparative changes in the 
prices of materials used and goods sold. 


Tasie 6.—Labor Productivity and Labor Cost in Selected Industries, 1926, 1929. 
1932, 19361 




























[1932= 100] 
Output per Labor cost per unit of 
man-hour | OUtput per employee output 
Industry 
| | | 

1932 | 1936 | 1926 | 1925 | 1932 | 1936 | 1926 | 1929 | 1932 | 193¢ 

Y oo) wk | ere 
| | 
All manufacturing industries_.._._____- 100} 115| 111 | 118] 100] 119] 131 | 124! 100) 10 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and eating 
a i len pee REC. 100 131 209 | 235 100 | 205; 103 95 | 100 95 

Automobiles. .-.-.--_- oceanic re 100 138 178 210 100 170 87 75 100 82 
ao el a ae aie aarewerntlll 100 121 97 114 100 117 157 139 100 118 
EEE TRS OO, ee 100 121 89 98 100 102 166 146 100 131 
Woolen and worsted goods. _......._._. 100 | 140 88 | 102] 100] 119] 164} 136) 100 Of 
oO ee i eee a oe 100 | 107 100 | 103 100 | 100; 131 125 100 | 125 
MER RS eel et Se i RS 100 100 84 97 100 92 142 128 100 118 
Slaughtering and ont packing__ -| 100} 103 89 88 | 100 93; 145/ 146) 100) 12% 
Cigars and cigarettes_..............____ 100 158 73 91 100 144 196 148 100; 7 
Petroleum re —- ae a we 100 | 127 81 95; 100; 108; 142; 123) 100 Wy 
Rubber tires and inner tubes....._.___| 100| 116| 70| 85| 100| 126] 210| 176| 100! 12 
Anthracite mining................. —_ | ee 92 100 J 127 100 77 
Bituminous-coal mining..........._.__- _ Jae 2 117} 100; 120 |-...--- 162 | 100; 141 
Crude-petroleum producing ----......_- wie} oe FS Fe | eee 177 | 100 OF 
Class I steam railroads ?__...._____- a 127 111 117 100 139 104 102 100 Sf 
pS RT Cae ee Seen 485 83 100 109 | 4111 116 100 14 



































1 See eomment on limitations of estimates of labor | to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by ‘multiplying the 


productivity and labor enst in text. number of employees.in companies reporting to the 
1 All employees included except the principal sal- | Interstate Commerce Commission by- per-capita 
aried groups. See note to table 12, last section. compensation derived’from census data and reports 


3’ Telephone companies reporting to the Interstate | to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Salaried emplo) 
Commerce Commission (in 1936, to the Federal | ees and salaries are included. 
Communications Commission). Before 1936, com- 4 1927. 
pensation is computed from census data and reports 





‘ The complex nature of the factors affecting labor productivity is 
illustrated by coal mining. During the decade preceding the depres- 
sion and the early years of depression, mechanization and labor pro- 
ductivity in bituminous-coal mining increased rapidly. This process 
was facilitated by the competitive elimination of many high-cost 
mines. After 1932 the greatly increased demand for coal, combined 
with agreements regarding markets and operating conditions, tended 
to make possible the operation of many comparatively unproductive 
mines. In the anthracite industry, on the other hand, production in 
mines operating regularly and reporting their production was much 
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smaller than in 1929 and not greatly in excess of 1932. Severe com- 
petition from other fuels tended to force out of regular production 
many high-cost mines and to put a premium on mechanization, strip 
mining, and other methods of reducing labor cost. These are some of 
the circumstances which explain the difference in man-hour output 
in the two types of coal mining. 

Changes in volume of production are more likely to affect man-hour 
output in the service industries, where facilities must be maintained 
regularly for rendering service, than in manufacturing. But in many 
art manufacturing industries, volume of production is an important fac- 
lin ‘Or. In blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, for example, 
the je the extremely small volume of production in 1932 (less than one-fourth 
of the production of 1929) greatly reduced the economies of plant 
operation and increased the percentage of overhead and indirect labor. 
A special study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated that the 
amount of manufacturing labor required per ton of steel ranged from 
46.48 man-hours when plants were operating at 20 to 25 percent of 
capacity to 34.43 man-hours at 55 to 60 percent of capacity. In the 
case of administrative labor the number of man-hours required per ton 
isn ranged from 3.26 to 1.32." 

wes Changes in the volume of production affect man-hour output, but 
when production remains substantially constant or declines, the prin- 
cipal cause of increased productivity is improved technology, broadly 
defined to include many nonmechanical factors. Production in 1926 
was in general greater than in 1936. Information regarding average 
weekly hours is much more limited for 1926 than for 1936, but it is 
known that in most industries, hours were materially longer in 1926. 
_ And yet average output per worker in 1936 was substantially greater, 
with few exceptions, than in 1926, and in most industries very much 
greater. In manufacturing as a whole and in the separate industries 
dni in which both output and man-hours are available (table 6) estimated 
the man-hour output in 1936 was greater than in 1932 in all except one 
pita case, where there was no change. Man-hour output in all manufac- 
turing industries combined was 15 percent greater in 1936 than in 
1932. The increases in the nonmanufacturing industries (table 6) 
between 1932 and 1936 were as follows: Anthracite mining, 31 per- 
cent; bituminous-coal mining, 13 percent; crude-petroleum producing, 
35 percent; and class I steam railroads, 27 percent. 

In half of the 16 industries in table 6, estimated labor cost per unit 
ASS of output was less in 1936 than in 1932. The extreme changes in 
Ist wages, in volume of production, and in labor productivity between 
1929 and 1936 account for radical readjustments in relative unit 
labor costs in the various industries, with extensive increases in many 
industries after 1932. As compared with 1929, estimated unit labor 


"' Man- Hours of Labor per Unit of Output in Steel | Rogers, in Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 
Manufacture, by Bernard H. Topkis and H. O. | (p. 1155). 
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cost in 1936 was less in manufacturing as a whole and in 13 of {}, 
16 industries. In two of the remaining industries, the index nuiybe. 
are the same for the 2 years. 

It is important to observe that the figures of labor produ 
are derived from physical units of production, as automobiles, 9 
from units of service, not perfectly uniform or constant in nature 
These units, therefore, do not adequately represent changes in quality 
In many industries, there was a progressive improvement in quality. 
which, if it could be taken into account, would substantially raise the 
indexes of labor productivity. 

Increased labor productivity growing out of technological pro 
affords opportunity for increased production, lower costs, 
higher level of national well-being. But increased productivity per 
worker requires a proportionate increase in total production if there 
is to be no decrease in employment. It is of course not desirable thi 
there should be an increase in production equal to the increase jn 
output per worker in every industry, but the aggregate volume o| 
production, including service industries, must increase at the same 
rate as the general rate of output per worker if employment is not to 
decrease. Furthermore, an increase of production no greater than 
the increase in output per worker makes no provision for the growth 
of the working population. 


tivity 


Economic Significance of the Growth of Population 


Unless total production increases as rapidly as population, there is 
obviously a decrease of per-capita production. If there is not to be 
a decline in the proportion of the population at work, total produc- 
tion must increase as rapidly as that portion of the population w hich 
is of working age and is normally attached to gainful occupations, 
even when there is no increase in average output per worker. If tlic 
standard of living of wage earners as affected by wages is not to 
decline, total real wages (money wages adjusted to price changes) ust 
increase as rapidly as that portion of the population which is nor- 
mally dependent on wage-earning employment. Recent changes in 
age distributions increased the proportion of the population in thie 
working-age groups. A raising of the working age (by child-labor 
legislation, for example) or a lowering of the retirement age by old- 
age pensions, etc., would tend to counteract the increase of tlie 
percentages of the population in the working-age groups. The ratio 
of the wage-earning population to total population is also affected 
by the changing proportion of the population that is self-employed 
as compared with those who depend on employment by others, «1d 
the changing proportion of those who are able to depend on tlhicir 


savings or on the earnings of others without gainful employment 0! 
their own. 
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\ost of these factors are not readily subject to statistical analysis. 
Even the estimates of intercensal changes in total population are 
subject to errors due to imperfect knowledge of birth rates, death 
rates, and the net effect of immigration and emigration, but the 
changes in the total population are known within a small margin of 
error. There was an estimated increase of 5.7 percent in total 
population from July 1929 to July 1936 and of 2.8 percent from July 
1932 to July 1936 (table 7). 


; TapLE 7.—Estimated Changes in Population of the United States, July 1929 to July 1936° 





— 
Index numbers 
Estimated 


July population 
(thousands) | July July 
1929= 100 1932= 100 
1929 a Sen ipeuibe bette 121, 527 | 100.0 | 97.2 
1930 2. cesiliianianittastinres wane ee ESE 123, 091 | 101.3 | 98. 5 
1931. pegdipeqan -anewe-eans — 124,113 | 102. 1 | 99. 3 
ES EE te nuniinbisesiehe: tied eenndiidtetniataemnintn ite = printed 124, 974 | 102. 8 | 100. 0 
1933... ai Ss aa ae a oe A 125, 770 103. 5 | 100. 6 
1001.......s00eteents pest inn nmenagiont wna inlaid St quatintiel 126, 626 | 104. 2 101.3 
RE eh care I aa ees Fa Se eee 127, 521 104.9 102.0 
TR Re ee eF eee S Ppp tae 128, 429 105.7 | 102. 8 





Derived from U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Press | 2 Census number Apr. 1, 1930, 122,775,046. 
Release, Jan. 21, 1937. 

Population may be significantly compared with agricultural pro- 
duction, industrial production (manufactures and minerals), and in- 
dustrial employment and pay rolls (employment and pay rolls in the 
manufacturing and minerals industries combined). (See table 8.) 
Agricultural production in 1936 was only 6 percent less than in 1929, 
but when the growth of population is taken into account, per-capita 
production in agriculture declined 11 percent. Production of manu- 
factures and minerals combined was 12 percent smaller in 1936 than 
in 1929, but per-capita production was 17 percent less than in 1929. 

For each 100 persons employed in the manufacturing and minerals 
industries combined in 1929, 86 were employed in 1936—a decline of 
14 percent. But if these industries in 1936 had employed the same 
proportion of the total population as in 1929, for each 100 persons 
employed in 1929, the number in 1936 would have been 106 as com- 
pared with the 86 actually employed, or an additional 23 percent. 
Even this increase in employment would have been accompanied by 
a similar increase in unemployment proportionate to the growth of 
population. In terms of pay rolls adjusted to the cost of living, for 
each $100 received by workers in these industries in 1929, $90 were 
received in 1936. But on the assumption that the aggregate pur- 
chasing power of pay rolls in these industries increased as rapidly as 
the total population, $106 in terms of purchasing power would have 
been required for each $100 received in 1929. In terms of 1936 
dollars not adjusted to the cost of living, $87 would have been re- 
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quired to maintain purchasing power at the 1929 level instead of the 
$74 actually received, or an additional 18 percent. 








TABLE 8.—Population, Agricultural and Industrial Production, and Industrial | 
ment and Pay Rolls, 1929, 1932, and 1936 
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! Based on estimates by Bureau of the Census. tions and other factors, the number of ‘‘vainfy 

?U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of | workers” increased more rapidly than the ta 
Agricultural Economics. population. Estimates by the Brookings [nstity. 

3 Federal Reserve index. tion (The Recovery Problem in the United Stat, 

‘ Changes in employment and pay rolls may also | p. 64), derived from figures published by the Ns. 
be compared with changes in the number of ‘‘gainful | tional Resources Board (Estimates of Future P: pu: 
workers’’; that is, the number of persons of working | lation by States), indicate an increase of 8.9 percent 
age, employed and unemployed, classified by the | in “gainful workers” from July 1929 to July 1936 as 
Bureau of the Census as normally having “gainful | compared with an increase of 5.7 percent in the total 
occupations.” Because of changes in age distribu- | population. 
























































These estimates apply only to the manufacturing and minerals 
industries, and it is conceivable that in other fields a larger propor- 
tion of employment and business enterprise was needed in 1936 than 
in 1929. In certain branches of manufacturing and mining, produc- 
tion may have been excessive or out of equilibrium with production 
in other branches. But in the aggregate, production in these indus- 
tries in 1929 was not in excess of the requirements even of a moderate 
general standard of living. 

The output of some industries encounters a comparatively inelastic 
demand or even a decline in demand due either to the basic character 
of the product, as boots and shoes, or to the choice by consumers of 
alternative products, as railroad transportation. Such industries are 
likely to be affected by important technological improvements which 
greatly increase the output per worker even when hours of work are 
being reduced. Output per worker in both of the industries mentioned 
was much larger in 1936 than in 1929. It is not to be expected that 
the volume of production in such industries will increase enoug)i to 
bring about an increase in employment equal to the increase in popu- 
lation or even sufficient to maintain a constant level of employment. 
It is apparent, however, that if there is not to be an increase in un- 
employment, other industries must expand their volume of produc- 
tion enough to give employment to the workers who are not needed 
in the industries that are confronted by a comparatively inelastic 
demand for their products, and also to absorb the growth of the work- 
ing population. 
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The products of some industries are of such nature as to make impos- 
sible a numerical estimate of the aggregate volume of production, but 
statistics of production and of employment are available in roughly 
comparable forms for all manufacturing industries combined, for 
manufactures and minerals combined, and for a great variety of 
individual manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. These 
separate industries include blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills, automobiles, cement, cotton goods, woolen and worsted goods, 
boots and shoes, leather, flour, slaughtering and meat packing, cigars 
and cigarettes, petroleum refining, rubber tires and inner tubes, 
anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum produc- 
ing, the telephone industry, and class I steam railroads. It is pos- 
sible to estimate the amount of production that would have resulted 
from the employment in 1936 of the same proportion of the population 
as in 1929, at the 1936 rate of output per worker. In one of the indus- 
tries mentioned above, namely, leather, production would have been 
only a fraction of 1 percent greater. But in all of the other industries 
mentioned, the amount produced would have been substantially 
larger, ranging from 3 percent in automobiles to 104 percent in anthra- 
cite mining. Production in all manufacturing industries combined 
would have been 20 percent larger; and in manufactures and minerals 


' combined, 23 percent greater. In the separate nonmanufacturing 


industries mentioned above, the employment of the same proportions 
of the population as in 1929, at the 1936 rates of output per worker, 
would have resulted without exception in greatly increased total 
output. In railroad transportation, total output would have been 
66 percent greater; in the telephone industry, 53 percent; in anthra- 
cite mining, 104 percent; in bituminous-coal mining, 34 percent; 
and in erude-petroleum producing, 45 percent.” 

As was previously stated, a progressive and desirable alteration 
of the economic structure calls for important shifts of investment and 
employment from industry to industry and for a relatively slow growth 
or even a decline in some industries. But the industries for which 
these estimates were made include a wide and representative variety 
of business enterprises, and it is a striking and significant fact that 
in none of them was the actual production equal to the production 
which would have resulted from the employment of the same propor- 
tion of the population as in 1929. 

These estimates assume that the 1936 output per worker would have 
remained unchanged under the stated conditions of larger volumes of 
production. When there is an increase in production that is not too 
abrupt, readily available technological improvements, combined with 
opportunity for increased profits, tend to raise the general level of 


_ If adequate estimates for other nonmanufactur- | between actual and assumed volumes of production 
Ing industries could be made, many of these would | or business activity. 
undoubtedly show much less marked disparities 
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efficiency. Increased employment calls for new workers ofte: rela. 
tively unskilled or inefficient; but skill and efficiency depend | rgely 
on experience in suitable employments, and any reduction of a, erage 
output from this cause is likely to be temporary, especially if r: ‘adily 
available measures are adopted for the training, retraining, and trans. 
fer of workers. In many industries, an increase in production auto. 
matically increases average output by reducing the proportions of 
overhead and indirect labor. When production rises from cOnipara- 
tively low levels, there is a reduction of part time and an increase jy 
overtime, with a resulting increase in average output per worker eve; 
when scheduled hours are unchanged. When production increases 
there is also a tendency toward increased average output by the trans. 
fer of labor from relatively unproductive occupations, such as emer. 
gency work, peddling, and subsistence farming, to regular employment 
in factories and service industries. 


The Role of Capital Goods in Employment 


Changes in the amount of current income or of credit used for the 
production of capital goods have long been recognized as having 
vital bearing on fluctuations in the amount of employment. he 
problem rarely became acute, however, until recent years because of 
the rapid and almost continuous expansion of demand for capital 
goods in unindustrialized areas. Certain durable-goods industries 
of an intermediate character, notably automobiles and_ building 
construction, should be classed, as to their effects on fluctuations in 
employment, with the capital-goods industries. When there is an 
actual or anticipated increase in demand for goods or services by 
consumers, there may be a rise in prices, but in general, when thiere 
is no deficiency of capital or credit and of labor and basic materials, 
the actual or anticipated opportunity for profits due to increased 
demand brings additional producers into the field. These producers 
require capital goods and the resulting demand gives employment 
to both capital and labor for building factories, making machine tools, 
constructing power plants, etc. This in turn gives additional purclias- 
ing power to those engaged in the expanding capital-goods industries, 
thereby increasing employment and production in the consumption- 
goods industries, and the spiral is again expanded. 

Conditions after the World War promoted an abnormal expansion o! 
the capital-goods industries. The deferred replacement of housing 
facilities, combined with the rapid growth of population in the cities 
and suburbs, caused a great expansion of building activities, especii:lly 
in the residential field. New industries, notably those connected with 
motor transportation, not only called for a very large expansion o! 
productive facilities in these industries but indirectly stimulated 
development of housing and service facilities of various kinds. The 
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automobile promoted the abandonment of residences in cities and the 
construction of suburban residences; caused a great expansion of road 
construction; and stimulated the sporting-goods industries, the 
jevelopment of vacation centers, etc. During the upturn of the cap- 
ital-coods industries, the increased employment and business activity 
connected with these industries greatly stimulated the consumption- 
soods industries. But when the peak of capital-goods expansion was 
reached, the country was equipped with efficient facilities for produc- 
tion requiring less labor per unit of output; the limitation of the market 
for new capital goods left the capital-goods industries mainly depend- 
ent on the replacement market; and capital and labor employed in the 
capital-goods industries encountered a decreasing demand. The 
consumption-goods industries were in turn adversely affected by the 
declining purchasing power of those engaged in the capital-goods 
industries, and the earlier spiral of expansion became a progressively 
contracting spiral. 

The problem of maintaining an adequately balanced proportion of 
productive resources in each of the two types of enterprise and of pre- 
venting a curtailment of the employment of capital and of labor is 
complicated by the dependence of producers on uncertain estimates 
of future demand and on estimates by each producer of the share of 
future demand he will be able to supply. Price fluctuations also 
affect aggregate demand and the direction of demand, as well as the 
validity of the aggregate and individual estimates of businessmen. 

When the peak of expansion of capital-goods industries was reached 
after the World War, the national economy was confronted with a 
dilemma. There was an exceptionally efficient productive system; 
workers, comparatively well trained, were calling for employment; 
and consumers were in need of goods and services and were accustomed 
to a comparatively high standard of living. At the same time, an 
increasing proportion of consumers lacked the income necessary to 
purchase the goods and services to which they had become accustomed 
and which the productive facilities of the country were capable of 
creating. A secondary factor of varying importance was the with- 
holding of income from consumption because of lack of confidence in 
the stability of jobs or other sources of income. 


Prices and Economic Adjustment 


The traditional conception of the function of prices and costs as- 
sumed that the competitive markets would prevent a prolonged or 
disturbing lack of balance of investment and consumption. A surplus 
of savings, it was supposed, would reduce interest rates until the sur- 
plus was diverted into consumption or, as a result of lower interest 
rates, used profitably by borrowers. A fall in demand for particular 

22809373 
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goods or services would cause a reduction in prices until the deman¢ 
rose again or would cause a transfer of investment and labor (0 th, 
production of other goods and services for which there was a deinan\ 
such as would make investment and employment profitable. \ sy, 
plus of labor would cause a fall in wages until the employment of the 
available supply of labor became profitable. Thus, compctitiye 
prices and costs, in free and open markets, were expected to cauise » 
flow of investment and employment into appropriate channels, jai. 
tain a balance between different phases of economic activity, and make 
possible the fullest use of labor and capital. 

The recent course of prices and costs impaired confidence in the 
older conceptions. There were extreme differences of opinion as to 
the causes and effects of price changes and disparities, but it was 
agreed that before 1929 price changes failed to reflect adequately the 
decline in costs of production resulting from technological improvye- 
ment and the economies of large-scale production. After 1929 the 
precipitate fall of the general level of wholesale prices (37.3 percent 
from the 1929 average to February 1933) greatly increased the burdens 
of debt, especially of long-term debt, put an unbearable strain on 
many contractual relations, increased the difficulties of foresight and 
planning, and greatly accelerated the bankruptcy rate. Especially 
serious were the disparities in the price structure. Instances are farm 
products, which fell in price 61.0 percent between 1929 and February 
1933, and metals and metal products, which fell only 23.5 percent 
between 1929 and April 1933, the low month for this group. Similar 
disparities occurred in the items of the cost-of-living index. The 
general index fell 25.2 percent between 1929 and June 1933; food prices 
fell 38.2 percent between 1929 and December 1932; fuel and light fell 
13.5 percent between 1929 and June 1933; and miscellaneous items 
(services, transportation, and miscellaneous commodities) fell 6.5 
percent between 1929 and June 1933. (See tables 9 and 10.) The 
range of monthly fluctuations was even more extreme." Changes 
from 1932 to 1936 also exhibited wide variations, although the par- 
ticularly grave disparity of farm products and industrial products was 
substantially corrected. 

The significance of wholesale-price changes and changes in the cost- 
of-living indexes (tables 9 and 10) becomes clearer when comparisons 
are made with other economic changes, especially in production, 
finance, and income. (See table 11.) Variations from 1926 to 1929 
exhibit a remarkable range, even when only the major aspects of the 
national economy are considered and even when annual averages 
rather than monthly figures are compared. The following comparisons 
include only the years 1926 and 1929 and disregard the even greater 





18 Variations in cost of living are not shown by | of cost of living. During the period of violent price 
the indexes as fully as are changes in wholesale | changes from 1931 to 1933, the surveys were made 
prices because of the relatively infrequent surveys | semiannually. 
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range in some of the items during the intervening years. Production 
in manufactures increased 10 percent and in the minerals industries 
6 percent. Agricultural production declined 1 percent, and the value 
of residential construction contracts fell off 28 percent. Labor cost 
per unit of output in manufactures declined 4 percent, total manu- 
facturing pay rolls increased 5 percent, gross farm income increased 
5 percent, and department-store sales increased 5 percent. During 
the same period (1926 to 1929) the loans and investments of all banks 
increased 13 percent; new capital issues, domestic and foreign, in- 
creased 60 percent; new capital issues of domestic corporations 
increased 113 percent; and stock prices (420 issues) rose 90 percent. 

TaBLe 9.— Indexes of Wholesale Prices, 1926, 1929, 1932, 1936, July 1937 
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TaB_e 10.—Indexes of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1926 to 1937 
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TaBLe 11.—Percent of Changes in Annual Averages of Selected Economic Index: ; 






































from 
1926 to 1929, from 1929 to 1932, and from 1932 to 1936 
Percent of change— 
Item From 1926 to— From 1929 to— From 1932 | 
1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 19380 | 1931 | 1932 | 1983 | 1934 | 19: 136 
Production: | 
A, PO a —2 +4 | +10/} —20/} —33 | —47 | +19 | +24 | +43 wy 
i ike tt a pee —1 —2 +6 | —14 | —27 | —38 | +15 | +21 | +28) +4 
CS IEE eee —3 +2 —] 0 +6 -—1 —3 —6 - ~ 
Labor cost per unit of output in man- | 
i 8 0; —5| —4 +2); -8 —20 | —11|-+9 
Pay rolls in manufactures. -_.......____- —2} —1/ +5] —19| —38| —57| +6 | +36 8 
Gross farm income ¢..____..._._..._.__- 0; +2) +5] -—18 | —42| —56 | +18 | +43 
Department-store sales !__......_._____. +] 2 +5 —§ | —17 | —38 —3 LY 
Residential construction contracts 
—SZ lO eee —3| +4)| —28| —43 | —57 | —85 | -15| -—8 
Wholesale prices: | Pug | 
All commodities..................... -—5| -—3]| -—5| -—9] —23 | —32] +2/| +16 2 
Farm products._____________ ETE a | +6] +5] —16 | —38 | —54 +7 | +35 8 
- eS a aT —4 | =% | —10 | —11 | —27 | —30 | +18 | +33 2 
Metals and metal products........| —4 oon +1 —8 | —16 | —20 0 +8 
Cost of living: 
(0 RST. eee —2| -—3 —3| -—3| -11| -20; -5| —2 
a Sie * —4 —5| —4| —5| —22| —35 —3 +8 | 4 
NI ON ee ee fe | eh Fl Rh ad aG | ag - 
Miscellaneous §_............________ aA 284 om} 0 0o| —3}] —3/] -—3)| - 
Loans and investment, all banks, June | 
Ss eT. SS. SE +4 | +11 | +13 | —1 —6 | -—21 | -13 | -8 | 
New capital issues: ! | | 
Domestic and foreign..........____- +20 | +27 | +60 | i —69 | —88 | —40 | +16 | +22 
Domestic corporations. - ..-| +24 | +42 |4113 as | “81 —% | —50 | —45 | +21 
Prices of common stocks (420 issues)! __ +18 | +50 | +90 | —21 | — o| - oi +30 | +49 | +61 








1 Indexes published by Board of Governors of the 4 Includes rental and benefit payments a: 
Federal Rese: ve System in Federal Reserve Bulletin. | value of products retained for consumption 
2U.8. ag ng of Agriculture. The Agricu)- | Department of Agriculture. Monthly Index 
tural Situation, Jan. 1, 1937 (p. 3). Nonagricultural and National Income (p. 6 
’ Bureau of Labor Statistic index of pay rolls in 5 Services, transportation, miscellaneou 
manufactures divided by Federal Reserve Board | modities. 
index of production in manufactures. 





These latter figures are not given as measures of the diversion of 
current income or of credit into investment, but only as valid evi- 
dence of the seriously unbalanced nature of production, income, in- 
vestment, and prices before as well as during the depression. ven 
the abnormal amount of investment in capital goods and durable 
goods from 1926 to 1929 sufficed, under the prevailing prices and 
income allocation, to raise the levels of wage-earning and agricultural 
income and of consumption only at approximately the same rate as 
the growth of population. 

An effective system of competitive prices involves free and open 
and quickly responsive market control of production costs, including 
interest rates, rents, profits, and the prices of materials as well! as 
wage rates. It also involves similar adjustments of consumer costs. 
But consumer costs include services rendered by public utilities, 
house rents, interest rates on consumer loans, etc., and prices of goods 
produced by great corporations as well as by farmers and local] business- 
men. ‘The experience of recent years naturally called attention to 
the break-down of automatic adjustments and to the factors affecting 
prices and costs. Another result was a more careful consideration! 
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of the possibilities of utilizing public authority and private association 
for avoiding violent and disruptive price fluctuations and for main- 
taining the fullest possible employment of both labor and capital by 
means of a balanced allocation of income and credit to consumption 
and to needed investment. 


Fluctuations in Selected Industries 


During the years 1929 to 1936 the various industries exhibited an 
unusually wide range of fluctuations in production, employment and 
pay rolls, hours, earnings, etc. Typical examples have been tabulated 
for comparison and for ready reference in connection with earlier 
sections of this article (table 12).'* 

The variability of the separate industries is significantly illustrated 
by weekly pay rolls. Extreme instances are the machine-tool and 
telephone and telegraph industries. In machine tools, weekly pay 
rolls in July 1932 were less than one-eighth of the average for 1929, 
and in July 1937 were about seven times as large as in July 1932. 
In the telephone and telegraph industry, pay rolls in July 1932 were 
about four-fifths of the average for 1929, and in July 1937 were less 
than 16 percent above July 1932. The figures for the telephone and 
telegraph industry include salaried workers and would show a greater 
variability if salaried workers were excluded. In addition, the 
necessary maintenance of facilities for telephone service requires at 
least a minimum of employment irrespective of the amount of business. 
But the main cause of the contrast was the comparative stability 
of the volume of telephone and telegraph business. The contrast 
between pay rolls in the machine-tool industries and flour milling 
illustrates in an extreme form the effects of depression on the durable- 
goods and capital-goods industries on the one hand and most of the 
nondurable-goods and consumption-goods industries on the other 
hand. In flour milling, weekly pay rolls in July 1932 were 36 percent 
less than in 1929; in the machine-tool industry, 88 percent less; and 
in all manufacturing, 63 percent less. In flour milling, the increase 
in weekly pay rolls from July 1932 to July 1937 was 44 percent; in 
the machine-tool industry, 605 percent; and in all manufacturing, 
150 percent. 





“The separate industries analyzed in the later 
sections of table 12 were chosen partly for the purpose 
of illustrating the wide range of types and of rates of 
change. Both durable-goods and nondurable-goods 
industries are represented; and, from a slightly differ- 
ent angle, capital-goods industries and consumption- 
goods industries. The main stages of the productive 
process are represented, from mining and the proc- 
essing of raw materials to the making of finished 
goods, the sale of goods, and the rendering of services 
to consumers. From the point of view of hours and 








earnings, industries are included with both high and 
low earnings and with long and short weekly hours. 
Some of the industries underwent insignificant re- 
ductions of hours and increases of hourly earnings, 
while others exhibited striking changes either in 
hours or in earnings, or in both. Table 12 gives 
actual figures of average weekly hours and average 
hourly earnings, for comparison of the relative status 
of industries at a given time as well as of rates of 
change. 
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TaBLE 12.—Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Selected Industries. 19% 
1932, 1936, and July 1932 and 1937 


{Index numbers: Monthly average 1932= 100] 
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3 Derived by multiplying the index of employment | crude rubber consumed, which takes accou! t of 
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‘ Average weekly hours are based on the annual | 
average of number of employees receiving pay dur- | 
ing the month, the number in 1932 being computed | structed from hours paid for, not hours worked. 
from the virtually constant later ratios of the middle- 


of-the-month count to the number receiving pay 
during the month. The index of man-hours is con- 





EARNINGS AND HOURS IN BITUMINOUS-COA, 
MINING, 1936 ! 


WAGE EARNERS in the bituminous-coal mining industry worked 
an average of 32.3 hours per week and earned an average of 77.3 cents 
per hour and $24.96 per week in the latter part of 1936, according to 
a comprehensive survey of wages, hours, and working conditions in this 
industry recently completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It should be remembered, however, that these figures are based 
primarily on data for a pay-roll period near the close of 1936, and 
that a few months later a new wage agreement was negotiated between 
the mine owners and the United Mine Workers. This is known as the 
Appalachian Agreement, and became effective on April 2, 1937. It 
provided primarily for a substantial increase in wages.? As regards 
hours of work, the 7-hour day and the 35-hour week were continued 
in the 1937 agreement, but in an effort to discourage overtime it was 
provided that all overtime worked by mine workers paid on an hourly 
or daily basis in excess of the established hours of work was to be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. 

An article dealing with annual earnings in the bituminous-coal indus- 
try appeared in the July 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, the 
data having been obtained in connection with this survey. The 
present article gives only preliminary summary figures on wages and 
hours by States and type of mine. More detailed analysis by occu- 
pation and by wage district will be published later. 























Scope of Survey 


Previous surveys of wages and hours in the bituminous-coal mining 
industry, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1922, 1924, 1926, 
1929, 1931, and 1933, covered only underground mines and were 
limited to the 11 principal coal-producing States, namely: Alabama, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia—with the addition of Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming in the 1922 survey. In 1936, however, 
the scope of the survey was extended to include underground mines in 
9 additional States—Arkansas, Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, 








! Prepared by Victor 8. Baril, assisted by Abner 
C. Lakenan, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, 
Hours, and Working Conditions. 

2 Although this agreement covers only the Appa- 
lachian area, including Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, and northern Tennessee, it serves as a 
basis for all other bituminous-coal agreements. 
Under the Appalachian agreement, yardage and 
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deadwork rates were increased 10 percent; tonnage 
rates were advanced 10 percent or more; time rates 
were increased from 8.7 to 12.9 percent in the northern 
district and from 9.6 to 14.2 percent in the southern 
district; miners doing mechanical loading, whether 
in underground or open-pit mines, received an in: 
crease of 70 cents per day if they were time worker: 
or an equivalent increase if they were tonnace °T 
piece workers. 
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New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming—and also to include 
open-pit or strip mines in 4 States. As a result, information was 
obtained for 94,074 wage earners employed in 516 mines in 20 impor- 
tant coal-producing States. Of these 516 mines, 499, employing 
92,658 wage earners, were underground, and 17, employing 1,416 
workers, Were strip mines. Based on the latest available figures from 
the Bureau of Mines, these 20 States accounted for 98.7 percent of the 
production and 98.6 percent of the wage earners in the bituminous- 
coal industry in 1935. 

The survey was conducted on a sample basis, covering approximately 
20 percent of the wage earners in the industry. Likewise, it covered 
approximately 20 percent of the mines producing 10,000 net tons or 
more per year. Every effort was made to obtain a sample fully 
representative of the industry. Thus, in selecting mines, such factors 
as geographical distribution, type, size, degree of mechanization, 
corporate affiliation, and method of disposal of product were con- 
sidered. 

Originally, it was planned to obtain wage and hour data for one pay- 
roll period during the last half of November or the first half of Decem- 
ber 1936. Approximately 80 percent of the reports were for a pay- 
roll period during that interval. Due to unavoidable delays in 
arranging for the keeping of time in certain mines and also to the 
necessity of making new arrangements in the case of some mines that 
failed to keep time, as well as to last-minute substitutions, some of 
the reports were for later periods. 

One of the major problems encountered in this as well as in past 
surveys of the industry was to obtain accurate time records for under- 
ground tonnage or piece workers. Very few companies keep a daily 
record of the hours worked by miners and loaders. In order to obtain 
accurate time records for this large group of workers, it was necessary 
to arrange with mine officials to have a special day-by-day record kept 
of the hours worked by each worker in this group for one pay-roll 
period. This record was kept either on special forms provided by the 
Bureau or, if company officials preferred, on company forms. The 
remaining employees, whether inside or outside, presented no special 
problem, as they are time workers and a record of their time is always 
available. 

As in former years, data were obtained for individual employees 
covering starts, hours, and net earnings in the pay-roll period, hours in 
1 week, lunch and travel time, and charges properly deductible from 
gross earnings, namely: The purchase of explosives and carbide, and 
tool sharpening. In addition, general information was obtained on 
methods of wage payment and on working conditions. 

The method of presentation of the 1936 data differs somewhat from 
that used in former years. In addition to time at the face, including 
lunch, and time in the mine, including lunch and travel time, the 
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actual hours worked at the face or place of work were also con uted 
for miners and loaders. This not only makes it possible to show for 
these workers the actual hours worked at the face per start and per 
week and the average earnings received per hour, but it also permits 
the presentation of average hours and earnings of all wage earners in 
the industry as a whole and in each State and wage district. A) ther 
departure is the discontinuance of the practice of showing figures fo, 
a half month, all data on hours and earnings having been reduced to 
a 1-week basis. 


Wages and Hours of All Wage Earners in the Industr) 


Averages covering all wage earners in the industry for the United 
States, as well as for the various States, are presented in table 1 
An examination of the State figures shows that the average earnings 
per hour varied more than did the average hours worked per week. 
It shows further that the widest variation occurred in average earn- 
ings per week, this being due to the combined influences of the varia- 
tions in both average hourly earnings and average weekly hours 


TABLE 1.—Average Hours and Earnings of Wage Earners in Bituminous-Coal Mining. 
by States, 1936 
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! These figures exclude lunch time and travel time. 


On the whole, it will be seen that the average hourly earnings were 
highest in the far western States, but that the averages for the States 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Mason and Dixon Line were 
not very much lower. Although the lowest average (54.3 cents for 
Alabama) was for one of the southern States, the averages for this 


area did not differ greatly from those for the States immediately west 
of the Mississippi. 
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As previously stated, the average weekly hours did not differ as 
creatly between States as did the average hourly earnings. On the 
whole, the averages were somewhat higher in the far western States 
and in Illinois and Indiana than in the other regions. Southern 
averages did not differ much from averages for Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and West Virginia. The shortest average workweek was 
found in the States immediately west of the Mississippi. 

As in the case of average hourly earnings and average weekly hours, 
the average earnings per week do not, on the whole, show any wide 
variations when considered on a regional basis. It should be remem- 
bered that weekly earnings are dependent on two factors: hourly earn- 
ings and weekly hours. Any rise or fall in either of these two averages 
is inevitably reflected in the average weekly earnings Thus, the 
high average weekly earnings shown for the far western States and 
for the States of Illinois and Indiana were the result of the high aver- 
age earnings per hour and the long average workweek generally found 
in those States. Likewise, the low average earnings per week found 
in the South and in the States immediately west of the Mississippi 
were due to the low average hourly earnings and the short average 
weekly hours reported for those regions. The average weekly 
earnings of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and West Virginia lagged 
behind those of Illinois and Indiana and of the far western States 
largely because their high average earnings per hour were offset in 
part by their comparatively short workweek. 


Wages and Hours in Underground Mines 


Wage earners employed in and in connection with underground 
mines fall into two broad groups, namely: miners and loaders and 
“other than miners and loaders.” The first group is made up exclu- 
sively of inside workers, who are generally paid on a tonnage or 
piece-work basis, whereas the second includes all inside workers other 
than miners and loaders, and all surface workers. Workers in the 
latter group are paid on a time rather than a tonnage or piece basis. 
Due to the special problems encountered, each group will be treated 
separately. 


Wages and Hours of Miners and Loaders 


Miners and loaders constitute the largest and most important group 
in underground mines. In 1936, slightly over 60 percent of. the wage 
earners in underground mines were in this group. Miners and loaders 
may be either hand or machine workers. Also included in this 
classification are miners’ and loaders’ helpers. For this group it is 
possible to compute average daily and weekly working time and 
average hourly earnings on a threefold basis, namely: time actually 
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worked at the face or place of work in the mine;* time actually spey; 
at the face, including lunch time; and total time spent in the mine 
including lunch and travel time. 

The average earnings of all miners and loaders, based on {impo 
actually worked at the face or place of work in the mine, were x() 7 
cents per hour, $5.42 per start (day), and $24.02 per week. ho 
average actual working time of this group was 6.7 hours per day, 44 
days per week, and 29.8 hours per week. Including lunch time, miners 
and loaders were at the face or place of work an average of 7.2 hours 
per day and 31.8 hours per week, and including both lunch and 
travel time they were in the mine an average of 8.0 hours per day and 
35.3 hours per week. Their average earnings per hour for time actually 
spent at the face, including lunch, were 75.6 cents and for total time 
in the mine 68.1 cents. These averages, as well as similar averages 
by States for miners and loaders, are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Average Starts (Days), Hours, and Earnings of Miners and Loaders in 
Underground Mines, by States, 1936 
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* Time at the “face” or place of work in the mine | incidental to mining and loading, such as waiting 
includes all productive time spent in mining or load- | for mine cars. 
ing coal, as well as any on-duty nonproductive time 
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Wages and Hours of Wage Earners Other Than Miners and 
Loaders 


As previously stated, this group is made up of inside workers other 
than miners and loaders and of all outside workers. Approximately 
40 percent of the workers covered in this survey were found in this 
croup. In 1936, wage earners other than miners and loaders worked 
an average of 35.7 hours per week and earned 72.9 cents per hour and 
$26.03 cents per week. ‘These, as well as similar averages by States, 
are presented in table 3. 


TasLe 3.—Hours and Earnings of Wage Earners Other Than Miners and Loaders in 
Underground Mines, by States, 1936 
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Wage earners other than miners and loaders earned on the average 
less per hour (7.8 cents) but more per week {$2.01) than did miners 
and loaders. This was due entirely to the fact that wage earners in 
the former group averaged more hours of work per week than those 
in the latter group (35.7 hours as compared with 29.8 hours). The 
above earnings in each case are based on hours actually worked. 

The same trend obtained with regard to most of the States. In 
all but 4 of the 20 States miners and loaders averaged more per 
hour, and in all but 5 they averaged less per week, than did wage 
earners other than miners and loaders. In all States, wage earners 
other than miners and loaders had a higher, and in some cases a 
much higher, average workweek than did miners and loaders. 


Wages and Hours of Wage Earners in Strip Mines 


The amount of bituminous coal mined mechanically in open pits 
has increased slowly but steadily in recent years. Yet in 1935 the 
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open-pit or strip mines, according to reports of the Bureau of ) 
accounted for only 6.4 percent of the total bituminous tonnag 
duced. This type of mine was surveyed by the Bureau of 

Statistics for the first time in 1936. Data were obtained for 
wage earners in 17 open-pit or strip mines located in 4 of the pri: 
States in which strip mining is carried on. These 1,416 wage es 
according to reports of the Bureau of Mines, represented 12.8 p. 
of all wage earners in strip mines in 1935. On an average, wage 
earners in the 17 strip mines covered in the survey worked 49; 
hours per week and received 80.7 cents per hour and $34.3 

week. These averages, as well as similar averages for each 0! 
4 States covered, are presented in table 4. 
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TaBLE 4.—Average Hours and Earnings of Wage Earners in Open-Pit or Strip 
by States, 1936 
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Wage earaers in strip mines had exactly the same average hourly 
earnings as miners and loaders in underground mines. The average 
workweek in strip mines was much longer than in underground mines. 
Thus, workers in strip mines averaged 42.5 hours per week, as com- 
pared with 29.8 hours for miners and loaders and 35.7 hours for other 
than miners and loaders in underground mines. The much higher 
average weekly earnings in strip mines as compared with those in 
underground mines ($34.33 in strip mines as against $24.02 for miners 
and loaders and $26.03 for other than miners and loaders in under- 
ground mines) were due largely to the longer workweek found in 
strip mines. 

Although all four States included in the strip-mine portion of the 
survey are in the Middle West, the average hours and earnings varied 
rather widely, the averages for Illinois being much higher than thiose 
for the other three States. 


Comparison of Wages and Hours in Underground Mines, 192° to 
1936 


A limited comparison of wages and hours figures can be made {or 
the years 1929, 1931, 1933, and 1936. Of necessity, this comparison 
must be confined to the 11 States covered in the earlier surveys and 
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to workers in underground mines.‘ The data covering miners and 
loaders will be discussed separately from those relating to wage earners 
other than miners and loaders. 


Wages and Hours of Miners cnd Loaders, 1929 to 1936 


In 1936, miners and loaders earned on an average 75.9 cents for 
each hour actually spent at the face, including lunch, and 68.2 cents 
for each hour in the mine including both lunch and travel time. Prior 
to 1936, no separate data were compiled regarding the actual hours 
worked at the face or place of work in the mine, exclusive of lunch and 
travel time, and for that reason a historical comparison cannot be 
made on that basis. 

An examination of table 5 reveals the fact that not only was the 
sharp decline in the average hourly earnings of miners and loaders 
between 1929 and 1933 checked by 1936, but also that actually in the 
latter year miners and loaders averaged more per hour than in 1929. 
Average earnings per hour had declined over 40 percent between 1929 
and 1933, the greater part of this drop taking place from 1931 to 1933. 
The net gain in average earnings per hour between 1929 and 1936 
amounted to slightly more than 10 percent. 

The large gains in average hourly earnings between 1933 and 1936 
more than offset the 1929-33 losses in eight States, and greatly reduced 
them in the remaining three, as may be seen from table 5. 

Between 1921 and 1936 the average hours per week spent at the 
face, including lunch time, increased from 25.9 to 31.9, and those 
spent in the mine, including both lunch and travel time, increased 
from 28.4 to 35.5. This gain was due almost entirely to a substan- 
tial gain in the average number of starts (days) worked per week. 
This was especially true between 1933 and 1936, as during this period 
there was a considerable decrease in the average number of hours 
worked per start. The same general trend appears more or less in 
the data for the individual States. 

The average earnings per week in 1936 were much higher than in 
1931, and in most cases they were more than twice as high as the 
1933 earnings. These increases were due to the fact that the 1936 
average hourly earnings and average weekly hours were higher than 
in 1931 and much higher than in 1933. 


‘ The 1936 sample for the 11 States is smaller than | than in former years. This is evidenced by the fact 
that of former years. Only 20 percent of the wage | that the drop in the number of employees scheduled 
earners were covered in 1936, instead of approxi- | was greater than that in the number of mines sched- 
mately one-third as in previous surveys. However, | uled. (See table 5.) 

a larger number of small mines was scheduled in 1936 
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TaBLE 5.—Average Starts (Days), Hours, and Earnings of Miners and Loa: ers, by I} 
States, 1929, 1931, 1933, and 1936 , Be 
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}) ages and Hours of Wage Earners Other Than Miners and Loaders, 1929-36 


Between 1929 and 1933 the average hourly earnings of wage earners 
other than miners and loaders in the 11 States dropped from 60.5 to 
43.9 cents. Not only was this decrease wiped out by 1936, but the 
1936 average of 72.8 cents shows a gain of approximately 20 percent 
over 1929. The same trend obtained in individual States except 
that in Colorado and Illinois the 1936 average was only slightly 
higher, and in Indiana and Kansas it was somewhat lower, than 
the 1929 average. 


Taste 6.—Hours and Earnings of Wage Earners Other Than Miners and Loaders in 
Underground Mines, by States, 1929, 1931, 1933, and 1936 
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The average hours actually worked per week by wage earner other 
than miners and loaders in the 11 States declined slightly betwee en 193] 
and 1933, namely from 32.3 to 31.9 hours, but increased to 35. 
in 1936. It is interesting to note that Loker een 1931 and 193 
four States (Alabama, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee) s!iowe) 
a decrease in the average weekly hours, whereas the other seven Sj; 
reported varying increases. On the other hand, between 19: 
1936, there were eight States that showed increases in the a 
weekly hours, while Indiana, Ohio, and Virginia reported dec) 
Compared with 1931, the 1936 averages were substantially 
in all States with the exception of Pennsylvania. 

The average weekly earnings of all wage earners other than mines 
and loaders in the 11 States declined from $19.25 in 1931 to $13.90; 
1933, but rose sharply to $25.99 in 1936. In general, the same 
appears in 10 of the 11 States, the only exception being Indiana 
showed a continued increase from 1931 to 1936. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN UNEMPLOYMENT! 


THE November registration of the unemployed calls attention again 
to the need for accurate, current information concerning unemploy- 
ment and its attendant problems. It is clear that periodic census 
enumerations of the Nation’s workers will reveal the number employed, 
unemployed, and partially employed, and will provide in addition 
certain qualitative information that will be useful in identifying and 
isolating the various problem groups among the unemployed popu- 
lation. 

For obvious reasons, enumerations and registrations can be made 
only infrequently ; and the information they yield, however complete, is 
applicable only to the date of the census. In order to take full advan- 
tage of such census data, therefore, it is necessary to use them as a base 
from which other data of employment and unemployment may be 
computed for succeeding intercensal periods. Thus, for example, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, by using the census information as a point 
of departure, has been able to develop indexes and estimates of employ- 
ment based upon samples of the total employed population. 

But unemployment is not the exact complement of employment; 
and even with fairly accurate knowledge of the one we could not deduce 
the other by subtraction, simply because the labor supply does not 
remain static. Even by the time the census returns can be published, 
the changes in the number of people available for work may be consid- 
erable; and as the enumeration date recedes farther into the past, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to estimate the extent of unemployment 
by comparing the volume of employment with the gainful workers in 
the last census year. 

In the absence, therefore, of complete knowledge of both the total 
labor supply and the exact number employed at any given time, there 
is a specific need for a continuing series of data which will indicate the 
trends of unemployment and which, when “tied” to the census as a 
base, will make possible regular and systematic estimates of the total 
number of the unemployed. In many foreign countries, especially 
those with well-established unemployment-insurance schemes, the 
reports of the national labor exchanges have been made to serve this 
purpose and are accepted as the standard information concerning 
unemployment. 

The United States Employment Service has recently been experi- 
menting with the reports submitted by public employment offices in 
the course of their operations, in an attempt to evaluate them as a 
source of unemployment data. With more than 4 years of operating 





' Prepared by Margaret D. Layton, E. D. Vinogradoff, and E. D. Hollander, of the U. S. Employment 
Service, 
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experience behind it, the Service has accumulated a considerab], store the t 
of quantitative and qualitative information relevant to the unemploy. majo 
ment situation. Several publications of the Service have already ina¢. Tt 
available material covering the period 1934-37,? and others are co) tem- the i 
plated for the future. These reports have dealt with persons actively 1934 
seeking work through the public employment offices and persons place will 
in employment through the facilities of the Service. The data haye 
been examined from two points of view: quantitatively, in an attempt 
to detect general trends and to relate them to known trends in employ. 
ment and unemployment; and qualitatively, in an attempt to deduce 
from the characteristics of the registrants information concerning th, 
incidence of unemployment in various segments of the working popy- 
lation. 

The conclusions derived from this material have been subject to 
certain recognized limitations. On the quantitative side, the analysis 
has been handicapped by the absence of authoritative knowledce oj 
the exact extent of unemployment; so that the Employment Service 
data have been necessarily regarded as a sample—probably a very 
large sample—of an unknown quantity. Qualitatively considered. 
the Employment Service applicants may be imperfectly representa- 
tive of the sex, age, color, industrial, and occupational groups in 
the unemployed population, but the extent of the bias cannot be 
determined. res 

The results of the November registration, when compared with Ay 
corresponding Employment Service data, may yield valuable informa- m 
tion touching the completeness and representativeness of the Employ- 
ment Service reports. Meanwhile, in this article some of the more 
recent reports will be examined, particularly as they relate to earlier 
findings and to data from outside the Service, in an attempt to suggest 
their significance and their reliability as measures of current unemploy- 
ment. 
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Active File as Indicator of Unemployment 


The active file is the total number of job seekers registered in all 
the offices of the Employment Service at any given time.’ The data 
are gathered from every State in the Union, through more than 1,500 
offices which serve every county. Previous studies have shown that 
every important group of occupations followed by gainful workers in 
the United States is represented in the file. The area coverage could 
hardly be more complete nor the sample of occupations more diverse. 
Previous analyses have indicated that from 3 to 6 percent of these 
job seekers were working in regular nonrelief jobs when they first 
registered, and that a negligible proportion had temporary jobs at 





? See Twelve and One-Half Million Registered | Employment Service Information (1937). 
for Work (1935); Who Are the Job Seekers? (1937); 3’ The number in the active file is reported for the 
Filling Nine Million Jobs (1937); and Survey of} last day of each month 
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the time the data were tabulated. The remainder—an overwhelming 
majority—were unemployed job seekers.* 

The number of registrants listed in the active file rose rapidly from 
the inception of the Service in 1933 to a peak of 8% million in April 
1934; declined to 6 million in May 1935; rose again to a peak of some 9% 
million in March 1936; and thereafter steadily declined, dropping to 
little less than 4% million in September 1937. It is evident that, nu- 
merically at least, the data in the file represented at all times a large 
sample of the unemployed. 

Furthermore, it is clear that a greater proportion of the Nation’s 
unemployed were listed in the active file at the beginning of 1936 than 
at previous times. ‘This conclusion is based upon the fact that more 
persons (about 9 million) were listed in the active file in early 1936 
than in the former peak of April 1934, while, according to accepted 
estimates of unemployment, the total number of unemployed decreased 
from 1934 to 1936. It follows that variations in the number of job 
seekers listed in the active file, up to January 1936, had little direct 
relation to changes in the total number of unemployed. 

The lack of direct relationship can be traced to several factors. 
During the first part of the period the Employment Service was in the 
process of development. ‘This means that the number of job seekers 
listed in the file increased as additional offices became available, 
regardless of what happened to the total number of unemployed. 
Another factor affecting the file was the participation of the Employ- 
ment Service in Federal work programs and relief activities such 
as the C. W. A. (which accounted for the 1934 peak of the active file) 
and the W. P. A. (the advent of which explains the peak of 1935-36). 
A third influence was exerted by the administrative procedures of the 
Employment Service, such as periodic intensive reviews of the active 
file to eliminate errors® This last is largely responsible for sharp, 
short-time fluctuations. 

With the advent of unemployment compensation the number in the 
file will again, temporarily, vary independently of changes in the 
total number of unemployed. Experience in Wisconsin indicates that 
this divergence, though on a smaller scale, may be as noticeable as 
those caused by the C. W. A. and W. P. A. programs in the past. 
These and similar variations, independent as they are of changes in 
the number of the unemployed, constitute the greatest defect of the 
active file as an index of unemployment. 

It is particularly useful, therefore, to examine the variations in 
the number of registrants listed in the active file during a period 
when extraneous influences were at a minimum. Such periods existed 


* About half of these persons were employed on | * Fora full discussion, see Survey of Employment 


work-relief projects or awaiting assignment to such | Service Information (1937). 
projects, 
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from April 1934 to May 1935 and from the beginning of 1936 (, the Me but 1 
present. Data gathered during the latter period will be exami: oq. ental 

The first question concerning movements in the number o! regis. of Ju 
trants is whether these changes paralleled changes in the total niimbe, file fi 
of unemployed. In the absence of periodic counts of the unem; ved, trant 
the significance of the active file as a measure of unemploymen: cay JB com! 
best be gaged by comparing the total numbers and the variations the | 


of the file with estimates of unemployment, employment, and business whic 
activity. It is unforti:nate that active file data for only 20 months W 
are suitable for such comparison. Statistical correlation for so shor imp 
a period is far from conclusive in detail, so that analysis can est, |)|is} in th 


only the existence or the lack of general resemblance. of e 
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Active File and Unemployment Estimates 


A previous study ® indicated that fluctuations in the active file 
and in the National Industrial Conference Board and American 
Federation of Labor estimates of unemployment showed ‘“recog- 
nizably similar tendencies” after January 1935. But it is true that 
the active file did not maintain a constant relationship with cither 
index, varying, since January 1936, from a maximum of over four- 
fifths to a minimum of about three-fifths of the estimates of total 
unemployment made by the American Federation of Labor, and from 
101.6 to 73.1 percent of the National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates. These variations were in part accounted for by 
the strenuous attempt to eliminate errors in the active file, particularly 
in June of 1936. After that date the variations of the file in relation 
to the unemployment estimates were considerably reduced. In 
general, the aetive file rose and fell in concert with the two estimates 
although it showed greater changes. 

It may be concluded that during the short period of time for which 
data are comparable, the number of registrants in the file and the 
estimates of unemployment discussed were in agreement as far as 
trend and major variations are concerned, but that the number of 
registrants in the file changed somewhat more rapidly than either 
of the series. 


Active File and Employment Estimates 


It has been mentioned that, at the height of the Works Progress 
Administration registration, the file listed some 9% million registrants 
(March 1936), and that this number probably represented the greatest 
proportion of the Nation’s unemployed ever reached by the Employ- 
ment Service. Sometime after this peak, the Employment Service 
“cleaned” the file, thereby eliminating all persons who for one reason 
or another were no longer actively seeking work through the Service 





* Survey of Employment Service Information (1937) . 
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but who had remained in the file in error during the press of work 
entailed in Works Progress Administration registrations. The figure 
of July 1936 may therefore be considered reasonably reliable. The 
fle from July 1936 to May 1937 decreased by some 1,426,000 regis- 
trants, of whom about 1,330,000 were nonagricultural workers. This 
compares rather well with the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimate of 
the increase of nonagricultural employment over the same period, 
which was placed at 1,425,000. 

While employment is not the converse of unemployment, it is 
important to knew that variations in the number of job seekers listed 
in the active file have a definite relationship to changes in the volume 
of enployment. ‘This relationship is supported by a comparison of 
the fluctuations in size of the file and in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ estimates of nonagricultural employment. The two resembled 
each other quite closely, the file decreasing as the index rose. 


Active File and Business Activity 


Unemployment results from an interplay of the forces of supply and 
demand for labor. But over a short period the total supply of labor 
may be taken as fairly constant, so that variations in unemployment 
are mainly determined by changes in the demand for workers, which 
are in turn the reflection of varying business conditions. It is there- 
fore interesting to compare changes in the active file with variations 
in business, as a check on the representativeness of the file. If the 
movements of the file data correspond to those of business activity, 
it may be concluded that they fairly accurately reflect changes in the 
whole body of the unemployed. 

A comparison of the monthly variations in the number of registrants 
in the file (January 1936 to August 1937) with the general business 
index compiled by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System revealed distinct similarity, the number in the file decreasing 
in close inverse relationship as the business index rose. A 4-month 
moving average of the file, taken to smooth out the effect of the file 
“cleaning” in June 1936, showed even closer similarity to the index, 
similarly smoothed. The trend of the file’s data, eliminating monthly 
fluctuations, correlated almost exactly with the trend of the business 
index. 

It is important to point out that the time span of the data was 
much too brief for conclusive comparison, but the data at present 
available indicate that variations in the number of job seekers listed 
in the active file seem to reflect movements in business and that these 
variations reflect business as closely as they resemble estimates of 
employment and more closely than they resemble estimates of un- 
employment here discussed. 
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Detailed Characteristics of Workers Listed in Active Fj/¢ \ 







































Not only are the data of the active file useful in estimating jreyg, FB °™* 
and variations in the number of unemployed between enumer: tions the 
but they may be used also to indicate what is at least equally iinpoy. and 
tant—the specific characteristics of the unemployed, which cannot }, and 


deduced from estimates. Again safeguards must be mentioned ng 
It has been observed that the proportion of the Nation’s job seekers (Th 
who are in the active file varies from time to time. This is true yo} as 
only of the total active file but also of the various segments into whicl cha 
it may be subdivided. Not all sections of the country, all ages, joy wae 
all occupational and industrial groups are represented in the same ng 
proportion in the active file as in the unemployed population. = 

Furthermore, the same influences that affect the size of the totg| - 
may also affect any part of it separately. Some of these result iy 
corrective changes, which slowly operate to improve the representa- 
tiveness of the active file as a sample of the unemployed population 
(Thus, the proportion of women among the applicants, which was 
only 10 percent in the early days of the Service, has risen gradually 
to 23 percent in more recent months.) Other changes may introduce 
new biases (as when the widespread use of the Service for the recruit- 
ment of workers for public and relief work projects resulted in an 
overrepresentation of building and construction trade workers). 
Still other movements, of greater scope and over long periods of time, 
may reflect trends in the unemployed population itself. 

Examples of some noteworthy changes may be found in the Wis- 
consin active file during the past fiscal year. These are significant 
because they are in many instances due to the introduction of unem- 
ployment compensation, and they indicate the type of change that 
may be looked for in other States as their unemployment-compensa- 
tion schemes come into full operation.’ It has often been claimed 
that the introduction of unemployment compensation, by compelling 
registration with the Service as a condition for obtaining benefit, will 
greatly increase the number of unemployed covered by the Service 
and make the active file more representative of the unemployed popu- 
lation. The first claim is undoubtedly true. In Wisconsin the active 
file fell by only 3 percent during the 12 months, compared with an 
average fall of 26 percent for the country and of 25 percent for the 
rest of the East North Central region. As regards changes in thie 
composition of the file, while most of them have apparently tended to 
readjust the lack of balance which has been commented on above, 
others may introduce new maladjustments owing to the exemption 
from the scheme of certain groups of workers. 


TAB 





7In July 1936, when Wisconsin began paying | composition by sex, age, industry, and occupation, 
unemployment benefits, the Wisconsin active file | than the file of any other State except one. 
was more representative of the national total, in its 
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A comparison of the industrial distribution of applicants in Wis- 
consin in July 1936 and July 1937 (table 1) shows marked increases in 
the proportions coming from manufacturing and mining, commercial, 
and professional services, and a slight increase in those from domestic 
and personal services, while the proportions of building and construc- 
tion workers and of agricultural workers decreased very markedly. 
(The increase in commercial and other services would have been 
oreater, and that in personal services smaller, had it not been for a 
change in classification by which the class covering amusements was 
transferred from the former to the latter category.) The correspond- 
ing changes in distribution in the other East North Central States 
were of negligible proportions, except for an increase in professional, 
commercial, and personal-service workers. 


Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Active File, July 1936 and 1937, Wisconsin and 
Other East North Central States,' by Industry Groups 





| i 
iil All other East North 
Wisconsin Central States ! 


Industry group 








July 1936 | July 1937 | July 1936 | July 1937 

All specified industries. .............- mea Pe a ees ee 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 
Acriculture, forestry, and fishing_-................----- 17.7 | 14.7 | 14.0 | 13.7 
Building and construction... -.-.- BLEEP ORS 19. 6 | 15.5 12.8 | 12.2 
ee ee a ee eee | 28.0 33.0 | 31.9 30. 0 
Professional, commercial, and mechanical services-_-__--| 2.9 4.6 | 3.4 5.2 
RE 6 EE EE Ree ee 10.0 9.4 12.2 | 11.5 
Domestic and personal service_..........---- SES 10.4 11.4 12.7 15.6 
Public utilities and transportation. -........-- naslitahdvkace 6.8 5.5 7.1 7.0 

4.6 5.9 5.9 4.8 


ee  inscavauseidennes 





’ Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, and Michigan. 


The sharp fall in Wisconsin in the proportion of the active file 
covered by agricultural workers may be attributed in part to recovery 
from the drought of the previous year, but was undoubtedly due in 
the main to the exclusion of agriculture from the unemployment-com- 
pensation scheme. From now on, therefore, agriculture is likely to 
be less adequately represented in the active file than formerly. In 
the States with a large agricultural population, this may considerably 
bias the Employment Service data on unemployment in the future. 
By contrast, the comparatively marked change in Wisconsin in the 
relative proportion of the building and construction trades on the 
one hand and the manufacturing and commercial groups on the other, 
probably means that the latter are more adequately represented than 
heretofore. This change is likely to occur in all predominantly indus- 
trial States, with the introduction of unemployment compensation. 

Another marked feature of the Wisconsin active file was the increase 
during the year of 38 percent in the number of woman registrants. 
By July 1937 they formed 24 percent of the total file, compared with 
17 percent 12 months earlier. This increased representation of 
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women was not confined to Wisconsin, but the additional female reois. prof 
trants in this State came in very large part from manufacturiny nq Apri 
to a lesser degree, from distribution, whereas increases elsewher, were of ¥ 
mainly in the class of inexperienced workers and in profession: anj [i cen: 
governmental services. Moreover, in most parts of the country tp 
additional women were between the ages of 20 and 24, but in Wiscop. te 
sin a large proportion were between 25 and 34 years of age. Asithege — 
are in general the years of readiest employability for women, it may 
be assumed that this new group of registrants have not been su(lering 
from unusual unemployment during the past year, but are using the 
Service now, where they did not before, in order to apply for unen. 
ployment. benefits. The increase in registration of women from 
insured occupations, rather than a decrease in unemployment among 
domestic-service workers, probably explains the small increase in the 
proportion of the latter in Wisconsin as compared to other States. 


Changes in the National Active File 


Bearing in mind the limitations on the use of Employment Service 
data as a basis for generalizations on the state of the labor market, g 
brief summary will be made in the following pages of changes in the 
unemployment situation revealed by an inventory of the active file 
made in July 1937. For the first time it is possible to obtain detailed 
comparisons over 12 months, which are free from seasonal influences, 

The number of workers who were seeking jobs through the Employ- 
ment Service fell between July 1936 and July 1937 by 26 percent, 
from over 64 millions to less than 5 millions. This falling trend was 
accelerated in the last 3 months, during which the decline was more 
than 10 percent. 

As suggested above, one of the most valuable uses for Employment 
Service data is the illumination of specific corners of the labor field. 
No other source of information supplies the necessary facts to show 
developments over comparatively short periods. Recent changes in 
the active file have been by no means uniform among different classes 
of applicants, but they have for the most part continued earlier trends 
in the file. Those groups that have previously turned over most 
slowly continue to be problem groups. Some of the salient points 
are brought out in table 2 which gives summary figures for the main 
categories of workers. 

Perhaps the most striking feature, and one which colors all other 
changes, is the difference in the movements of men and women in 
and out of the active file. The number of women seeking work fell 
during the quarter, April to July 1937, by only 2.3 percent, and the 
number of white women by as little as 2.0 percent, compared with 
reduction in the male active file of 12.3 percent. This was in continua- 
tion of a trend which had been apparent in former months, but be- 
came more marked after April 1937. The net result was that the 
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proportion of women in the active file rose from 20.6 percent in 
April 1937 to 22.5 percent in July—rather more than the proportion 
of women in the gainfully occupied population as recorded in the 
census of 1930. 
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TaBLE 2.—Type of Applicant in Active File, July 1937, April 1937, and July 1936 
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the | July 1937 | April 1937| July 1936 | — | a 
em- — sdaeninaeennetinitationteneesinsidinn acest cemntestoeme . | . 
rom [il past angles titel eeu I2is iis el 14, 901, 742 |5, 460,092 |6,619,891 | —10.2 | —26.0 
One Mae = Men...-------- Pid des dab bbclabn okies ____..-.-.--|8, 900, 418 |4, 383, 391 |5,299,702 | —12.3 | - 28.3 
S it Reais ch nannies aan ane ner ..--. |1, 101, 324 i1, 126, 701 |1, $20, 189 —2.3 | —16.6 
i —=—_—S—] — — =| = 
,pplicants under 21 years - .---- -.------------| 584,262 | 496,794 | 719,680 | +17.6 | —18.8 
Men..citt td disses WR tt CEs | 359,708 | 310,693 | 473, 886 $15.8 | —241 
SU a eee =a 9.5 7.2 /‘  —- |-------- 
Women....-.. . Tae _...------| 224,554 | 186,101 | 245,794 | +20.7| -—8.6 
i ee - 20. 4 16.5  * . Se ae 
: Certified applicants. ...........--...--- Pe 1 Ueee 2, 558, 842 |2, 898, 126 |3, 868,463 | —11.7| —33.9 
Vice Percent of total applicants......................-.- 52.0 52.7 eee 
t | | 
t,t Colored applicants... ....---- EN UV ES _...--.-----| 692,998 | 751,062 | 920,771 | —7.7| —24.7 
PSS SS alata 499,150 | 550,378 | 664,229) -—9.3| —24.9 
the Percent of total men_............-.-.- rest 13.1 12.7 9 ah & 
Wea etntinedinnccs antsecen , 193,848 | 200,684 | 256,542| -—3.4| —24.4 
Percent of total women-_.-_--.........--- 17.6 17.8  . } =a Jowwesees 
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il d Vetere Gi in bedb obbass cb snk onticwsoseud 264, 161 309, 386 | 373,093 | —14.6 | -—29.2 
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ent, In the main, changes in the numbers of women registered in different 
was States and variations in the numbers classified in different industrial, 


ore occupational, and age groups were parallel to the corresponding 
changes among male applicants. The only States in which the 
ent number of women registered decreased more than the number of men, 
eld. both during the 3- and 12-month periods, were Indiana, Maryland, 
ow and South Carolina. 

% The greater decline among male applicants is also noticeable in all 
industrial groups except personal service and transport, which latter 
includes only a very small number of women. The difference is most 
marked in the governmental and professional-service groups, and 
particularly in distribution. In the manufacturing group, the metal 
and transportation-equipment industries, which are almost exclusively 
male domains, have enjoyed a much greater expansion of activity than 
the food industries and certain others which employ a larger propor- 
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in tion of women. This has to some extent militated against the absorp- 
fell tion of female registrants. But even in such industries as textiles, for 
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Which the surplus pool of labor shrank very noticeably during the 
year, the reduction in the number of woman applicants was propor- 
tionately less than that of men. 

As in industrial groups, so in age groups. Men of all ages between 
25 and 65 seemed to experience a fairly constant relative advantage 
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over women of the same ages. A special situation exists among ¢}, 
youngest group of job seekers (under 20), which was swelled by « lap, 
number of students who left school in June. The number of girl 
looking for work increased by 41,850 (34.6 percent) between April and 
July 1937 and the number of boys of the same ages rose by 56,77 
(30.7 percent). The comparatively small difference between th, 
actual size of these two groups must be compared with the fact th, 
there are more than three men to every woman in industry as a whole 
either in or out of work. This large oversupply of young girls withoy; 
work experience, however, is one which tends to correct itself in time 
by the retirement of a considerable proportion of these potentia| 
workers from the labor market to become homemakers. 

Lack of experience is not confined to students who have just lef; 
school. In July, over 463,000 women—two fifths of all the womey 
registered with the Service—were classified as without recent work 
experience. Of these, 95,000 were recent students, but most of the 
rest were seeking jobs as service workers and belonged principally to 
the older age groups. 

It seems from the above that there are several distinct elements in 
the special problem of unemployment among women. In the first 
place, a very large proportion of young women seek employment when 
they first leave school, and those aged 18, 19, and 20 seem to find it 
difficult to obtain jobs. They are too old to earn children’s wages, and 
they have had no work experience; yet, having been through high 
school, they apply principally for clerical or sales work. As far as 
women are concerned, these occupations seem to be already saturated. 
During the past year the numbers of women classified in clerical and 
sales occupations declined by only 2 and 4 percent respectively, com- 
pared with decreases among men in the same occupations of 24 and 22 
percent respectively. A second group of women who are particularly 
difficult to place are those who in prosperous times would not be in the 
labor market at all. 

A third factor in the women’s employment situation is that the 
industries and occupations in which women are mainly occupied— 
domestic service, distribution, clerical work, and the lighter manv- 
facturing industries—did not share in the increase in business activity 
during the period to the same extent as building, transport, and the 
heavier manufacturing industries. This development was particularly 
noticeable in the quarter April to July, when building and agriculture 
enjoyed a seasonal expansion of activity, while textile manufacturing 
and domestic service showed relatively little improvement. 

Finally, where men and women compete in the same industries or 
occupations, men seem to have found jobs more readily than women. 
This may be partly an illusion due to the increased use of the Service 
by certain classes of women as a result of the introduction of social 
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<ecurity. In Wisconsin, the payment of compensation considerably 
‘ncreased the proportion of women among the registrants. In many 
states which have introduced unemployment-compensation schemes, 
the Service has been brought to the attention of workers who had 
never before approached it, even though payments through the em- 
ployment offices have not yet begun. This may have affected the 
registration of women more than that of men. 

What has happened to the boys who left school recently? Are 
they, like the girls, likely to find it difficult during the first year or 
two to get employment in their chosen occupations? It seems that 
-to some extent they will. In July, in spite of the large numbers of 
18- and 19-year old students who entered the labor market in June, 
there were as many youths of 20 and 21 still looking for work as 
those aged 19, and more of those aged 22 and 23. In July of last year 
there were about 298,000 applicants of 19 and 20 years of age (that is, 
born in 1916 and 1917). In July of this year there were nearly 237,000 
in this class, now 20 and 21 years old. The decrease over the year in 
the numbers seeking work in this particular age group was, therefore, 
only 20.5 percent, compared with a decline among adult men (aged 
22 to 65) of 26.7 percent. 

As in the case of women, this apparent difficulty in securing a 
foothold in industry is largely attributable to lack of skill and ex- 
perience. In a sample investigation of the interrelation of age and 
occupation, made in 7 States in April 1937, more than half the ap- 
plicants under 20, compared with a third of the total active file in 
these States, either were classified as physical laborers or were unas- 
signed to any specific occupation. 

There is one important group of unemployed about whom, as a 
group, more information is desirable. These are the registrants who 
are certified as eligible for work relief. Many estimates and several 
studies by W. P. A. have been made of their characteristics, and it has 
been generally concluded that relief workers on the whole find it harder 
to reenter the normal stream of employment than other workers, and 
that the reason for this discrepancy is the fact that workers who are 
eligible for relief are on the whole older and less highly skilled than 
other workers. These findings seem to be borne out by more detailed 
analyses made in Wisconsin of the age and occupational distributions 
both of registrants in the State’s active file certified as eligible for 
relief work and of those not certified. 

The two distributions differ markedly as shown in table 3 and, as 
far as age is concerned, the difference is more marked among men than 
_ among women. Taking 5-year age groups, the proportion of certified 
men classified in each group over 35 is substantially higher than the 
corresponding proportions of noncertified men. If those under 20 
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are eliminated, on the ground that most of them are not he». |: of 
families and would not, therefore, be numerous among relief wo, |-rs 
the proportion in every age group over 40 is higher among ¢ fied 
than among noncertified applicants. Moreover, between Apri! and 
July 1937 the proportion of certified men between 45 and 65 years old 
increased, whereas the proportion of noncertified decreased. 
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TABLE 3.—Age and Occupational Distribution of Applicants in Wisconsin Active [ilo “ 














July 1937 policy 
. ibid who ¢ 
Men | Wome of the 
Age or occupational group P fem) epee SRS North 
Noncer- Noncer- ; 
tified | Certified | “tifed | | ingto! 
r 
~ 4 x ¥ Co a a 7* and | 
Percent Percent Percent } 
All ages, 20 years and over__......_.__________. ; 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 num 
I rr i ! 27.8 11.6 33. 1 } ls 
"lien ie Joo Se satepaiwadintns 29. 3 21.7 28.7 the 2 
| ETP reer ET wt <a 18. 5 22.9 20.7 1 i 
45-54 years..........__.. e ceipempaa sa Phx sah hi, te A 14.3 23.9 12.4 19,4 and } 
EEE eee ee ey oe eee 10.1 19.9 5.1 0 
Median of all ages, in years........._.............____.. 3 41.9 24.8 [ABLE 
pe ee eee Pee ees 100.0 400.0 100. 0 | _— 
White collar ?_____- 13.1 11.0 34. 2 | 
SSS SS I oes 5.1 4.2 33. 5 
Craftsmen and production workers. ________- 45.7 38.6 20. 3 
pS RTS ees Pre | 36. 1 46. 2 | 12.0 





; 





1 Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. Report of | ? Professional and clerical workers and sak 
Activities of Wisconsin State Employment Service | 
for July 1937. 

Among women the same tendencies are apparent, although the con- 
centration of about 30 percent of total applicants in the 20-24 ave B— 
group characterizes both certified and noncertified workers. !rom 
age 40, however, the proportions of certified women in each group are 
higher than of noncertified; as among men, the proportions of certilied 
applicants in the higher age groups increased between April and July. 

The occupational distributions of certified and noncertified men 
show a relatively large proportion of unskilled workers among those 
eligible for relief (46 percent in both April and July, compared with 36 
percent among noncertified). Among women more than 55 percent o! 
those eligible for relief, but only a little over a third of the noncerti- 
fied, were from service occupations. On the other hand, there were 
about three times as many noncertified as certified in the predoui- 
nantly industrial occupations. 

These facts seem to bear out the suggestion that workers eligible 
for relief are older and less highly skilled than others. Changes in tlie 
active file as a whole indicate that these factors of age and lack of 
skill are among the most potent in determining reemployment possi- 
bilities. Among men, declines over the year were greatest in all parts 
of the country in the 35-44-year age group, and during the last 
quarter in the 25-34-year group, with much smaller declines in ec 
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successive 10-year group. Registrants from the craft and production 
occupations fell by 29 percent during the year; those from the 
physical labor by only 25 percent. 

From table 4, however, it appears that the number of certified 
applicants continued, during the 3-month period, April to July 1937, to 
jecline more than the rest of the active file. This movement was 
ss marked than in previous months and can be attributed to the 
policy adopted in many States of withdrawing relief status from those 
— §§ who cannot be placed on relief projects. Moreover, by the last quarter 
of the fiscal year, the relative movement had been reversed in certain 
Northern and Pacific States, such as New York, New Jersey, Wash- 
ington, and others, and in all the Southern States except the Carolinas 
and Texas. In the Dakotas, owing to the agricultural situation, the 
numbers of relief eligibles actually increased during the year, and during 
the last quarter of the year they also rose in the District of Columbia 
and in Alabama. 


TasLe 4.—Certified and Noncertified Applicants in Active File,' July 1937, and Percent 
Changes From April 1937 and July 1936, by Region 





Percent of change from— 





_ | April 1937 July 1936 
| 






































July 1937 — 
Region l 
*Per- 
cent r . | 
Non- | Certi- | certi- | Non | Certi-| Non” | Certi- 
| certified fied fied fied fied fied fied 
n- was of 
| total 
“ United States......- “gh site ...|2, 361, 879 |2, 558,842 | 52.0 | —9.1 |—11.7 |-14.2 | —33.9 
. New England....... eri __.....| 197,895 | 194, 485 49.6 |4+10.5 |—22.4 42.4 | —32.4 
re Middle Atlantic. __ j | 772,534 | 521,016 40.3 | —8.5 |—13.0 |—24.6 | —47.2 
East North Central________- | 373,875 | 534,574 58.8 | —1.7 |—-12.0 | —6.1 | —32.2 
West North Central __. ti. __..| 216,532 | 304, 163 58.4 |—19.4 |—10.6 |—13.2 | —15.5 
. South Atlantic___ 228,232 | 274, 309 54.6 |—17.8 |—10.1 |—19.9 | —29.9 
y. East South Central. ____- | 222.916 | 197, 220 46.9 |—13.9 | —7.2 | —5.3 | —27.1 
West South Central__.____- 150,322 | 256, 705 63.1 | —8.0 | —5.2 |+17.6 —32.3 
Mountain............- he ad | 88,323 85, 849 49.3 | —5.4 |—17.9 |—12.5 | —38.4 
7 i apa cae | 111,250 | 190, 521 63.1 |—15.4 | —8.1 |—19.0 —28.3 








' Not inventory, but active file at date of inventory. 


The decline in the proportion of relief eligibles in the active file as 
a whole cannot, therefore, be taken to mean that employment oppor- 
tunities are increasing more rapidly for certified than for noncertified 
applicants. This fact is brought out by placement figures for the 
two classes of workers (table 5). The number of placements in 
private industry from April to June 1937 was 684,838—86 percent 
more than in the corresponding quarter of the previous year. Only 
11.5 percent of the workers placed were reported eligible for relief,® 
although over half of the active file are so certified. Indeed, in 

spite of a general increase in private placements throughout the 





* Reports of relief status of placements are not | facilities for checking current relief status are lacking. 
Wholly inclusive in all cases, since in many localities 
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country, the number of relief eligibles reported placed actyajjy 
declined during the year in 10 States. ) 


TaBLe 5.—Total Placements and Placements of Certified Applicants, April-June 193- 
and Comparisons With Earlier Periods " 





j a 
April-June 1937 
——— 

l 


; ob Percent | Number | Number; ar the 

7) July | July | chan, 9" 

| Num- oe | change 1935- | 1936- 5. of 24 
: | from | June 1936| June 193 


Type of placement 

















| ber Janu- | ao. nan 

Manet pan ; } 

March n dD 

| 1937 | 1986 | ra 
ie. 2 | ey | | dur 
} } j . 

RII. cdusttnenndansementngineacan nae 1,102,928 +40.2} —21.0) 5,779,499) 4, 231, 80: aged 
eee Oke! ni dine r. 684, 838] +38.3| +86. 0] 1, 160,244) 2, 100, 60 decli 
Percent of total...........- Te we vad _* eee Ss emitted 20. 1 49, ( it} 
Public..............--22--..--.---------------] 399,979] 55.2)” —43.8) 1, 751, 724] 1,846, 26 with 
ee Pi Micchisets a 30. 3| 43. | _— 
el ath i le A ll -.| 18,108} —46.0) —94.3] 2,867,531) 284, 931 mer 
RR ae CS i. 49. 6) ( T 
Placements of applicants certified for relief !____- 170, 453| +21.8| —68. 0] 3, 205, 292} 935,79 | 
Percent of all placements !_____.______- ia 5 pe ial 59. 7 24 LT 
EU itidiennomabenintins niall iuanaatiaiahiaedanaas 72,113} +32.9| +35.5) 168,530) 256,74 f t 

Percent of all private... .................-- PE Sea, 16. 6 13 0 

SE iranian 98, 340} +14.7| —79. 5) 3,036,762) 679, 04 - 
Percent of al] nonprivate......._____- 3, Se Sa 69. 7} 34 regis 

tors 

1 Excluding New York. 
tne 
This discrepancy between placements of certified and noncertified J to } 
workers is not quite so noticeable in public employment, owing peri 
partly to the larger proportion of unskilled workers required in public- FB ¢he 
works projects and partly to a definite policy of granting preference pub 
to relief workers. Nevertheless, although these workers formed half FB dec 


the active file, only a quarter of the workers placed in public employ- 
ment during the second quarter of 1937 were certified.® 

The difference in employment opportunities for relief and nonrelie! 
applicants is becoming more and more marked as time goes on. |i — — 
the first 9 months of the 1936-37 fiscal year, 14.5 percent of privat: 
and 36.2 percent of nonprivate jobs were filled by certified workers: 
in the last 3 months only 11.5 and 25.0 percent, respectively. 

The relative difficulty of placing relief eligibles has been attribute: 
in part to the slower rate at which unskilled men leave the active file, 
compared to skilled men. This difference was not evident betwee 
July and December 1936, but was fairly marked in April and July 1937 
in spite of increased activity in the building and construction indus- 
tries. It was particularly noticeable in those regions in which the 
recent recovery in manufacturing has been mainly concentrated 
New York and the East North Central States. On the other hand, 
the reverse occurred in certain middle western and southern States 
in which the droughts of last summer and this spring caused wide- 
spread unemployment among the agricultural population, affecting F — 
farmers almost as much as farm laborers. 


TAB! 
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® See footnote 8, p. 1105. 
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The other most noticeable feature of occupational changes in the 
active file during the year was the relatively low decline in regis- 
trants from ‘‘white-collar” as compared with production occupations. 
This difference was far more marked among women than among men, 
— & {or among men it occurred only in the last quarter of the year. 

Changes in the representation of different occupational groups in 
the active file to some extent reflect industrial changes. A decline 
of 27 percent between July 1936 and July 1937 in the number of heavy 
manual laborers, for example, is connected with the increased activity 
in building, mining, and iron and steel industries which took place 
during the year. So also is the relative turn-over of ‘‘overall’’ as 
against “‘white-collar’’ workers. Similarly, the comparatively large 
declines in the numbers of skilled. and. semiskilled women, compared 
with other occupational groups, are accounted for by a marked 
increase in textile manufacturing. 

Table 6 shows that the seasonal expansion in agriculture, building 
and construction, and distribution, during the quarter April to July 
of this year, was reflected in a marked decline in the number of 
registrants from these industries. On the other hand, seasonal fac- 
— §— tors slowed down the decline;in mining registrants. Workers from 
the machinery, textile, and nonferrous-metal industries also appeared 
to be leaving the files rather less readily than in the previous 9-month 
period. Over the year, the industries showing smallest declines in 
the active file were agriculture, food, rubber, leather, printing and 
publishing, wholesale distribution, and government. The largest 
decreases were in metal, transportation, and allied industries. 


TaBLe 6.—Industrial Distribution of Active File, July 1937, With Percent Changes From 
April 1937 and July 1936 Inventories, by Sex 















































ate Active file, July 1937 Percent of change from— 
rs: ~ ann i — vo 1 =< 
Industrial group Men Women April 1937 July 1936 
Led Number |Percent| Number |Percent} Men |Women| Men |Women 
ile, = ae wyatey, = he sy a 
eel) All specified industries...........|3, 799,403 | 100.0 |1, 101,207 | 100.0 | —123| —2.2| —26.5} —13.1 
37 [— Agriculture, forestry, and fishing-| 725,321] 191] 16,193| 1.5|—17.0| —5.2|—21.7| —23.7 
7 Extraction of minerals-_-......-- 163, 594 4.3 498 -1] -—6.1| —4.2] —31.7] —16.9 
Is Building and construction_._.._- 522, 923 13.8 1, 798 -1 | —17.7 —8.3 } —31.4 — 20. 4 
; Manufacturing.................. 618,016 | 16.3 | 119,423] 10.8) —125| —4.8| —33.5| —23.6 
the Commercial and mechanical 
Bo Of Fee eee ; 505 2.1 16, 760 1.5 | () Oo. & (1) 
| Distribution____- at indies , 868 8.1 77, 445 7.0| —17.0| —8.4| —36.2| —15.2 
a Personal service................. 191, 777 5.0 321, 414 29.2 |2+15.0 | ?—1.1 | ?—16.1 | ?—17.6 
nd, Governmental service...........| 134,304| 3.5| 37,074 3.4 | —12.0| +3.1| —27.6| —10.8 
’ Professional service--.__......._- 46, 107 1.2| 40,444 3.7 |?—32.0 | 2+7.0 |2-49.3| 26.7 
tes Public utilities... ...............- 21, 613 6 936 .1| —1§M | —7.4] —32.5] —21.9 
~ & Transportation and communica- . 
de- ge = > eee 190, 115 5.0 5, 777 .5 | 15.3 | —21.4 | —33.9 —21.8 
No recent work experience... __-_- 799, 260 21.0 463, 445 42.1 —6.2 +0.7 | —18.0 —7.2 
ing 
' Change in classification. 2 Not comparable owing to transfer of “‘amuse- 


ments” from professional to personal services. 
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The industrial changes account for part, but not for all, of th, bet 
geographical differences in changes of the active file. The numbe, mos 
of registrants in the eastern seaboard States, particularly the indyc. and 
trial Middle Atlantic States, declined, it is true, far more than thp equé 
average. Among the eight most populous States of the Union. in al 
decreases over the year ranged from 10 percent in Texas and || abo 
percent in California and Massachusetts to 27 and 29 percent in Noy 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; while the New York active file in Jyly 
1937 was less than half its size of a year earlier. The lagging move. 
ments in Texas and California appear, however, to extend to 4]] 
industries and occupations. 

For one important group in the active file—the colored applicants 
the trends are rather different from those in general. These appli. 
cants, because they are concentrated in certain areas and certain 
occupations, have presented characteristic problems. Colored men 
have on the whole been overrepresented in the active file compared to 
white men, and have been decreasing rather less rapidly. Colored 
women , on the other hand, have been somewhat underrepresented and 
are decreasing at a faster rate than white women. 

Whereas the whole active file of white men declined nearly twice 
as fast during 1936-37 as the file of white women (29 percent com- 
pared with 15 percent), among colored workers the decline was nearly 
equal for the two sexes—a little less than one-fourth in each case 
Similarly, during the second quarter of 1937, the decline was less 
among colored than among white men, but slightly greater among 
colored than among white women. This was in general true throuch- 
out the country. 

On further-inquiry, these differences may be traced to divergent 
trends in the occupational characteristics of white and colored appli- 
cants (table 7). The craft and production occupants, in which the 
greatest declines were recorded among male applicants, included half 
of all white men but only a third of all colored. On the other hand, 
nearly two-thirds of the colored men, but only one-third of the whites, 
were from service and physical labor occupations, in which declines 
were relatively smaller. 

The more rapid falling off in the number of colored women in the 
active file is closely associated with the greater-than-average drop in 
woman applicants in the service occupations. More than tliree- 
fourths of the colored women are classified_in this group, compared 
to less than one-half of the white women. The very small declines 
in the sales and clerical groups, however, affected nearly a quarter of 
the white applicants but exercised a negligible influence on the active 
file of colored women. 

Similar tendencies may be detected in the changes in age distriu- 
tion of white and colored workers. The decline in the active file was 
distinctly greater among white than among colored men in the ages 


TABI 
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between 20 and 50, in which craftsmen and production workers «re 
most numerous; but in the age between 50 and 65, where manual 
and service workers tend to concentrate, the decreases were nearly 
equal. Among women, the colored dropped off faster than the whites 
in all groups over 25 years, but the disparity was greatest in the ages 
above 45 where many colored service workers are to be found. 


TaBLe 7.—Occupational Distribution of Active File, July 1937, With Percent Changes 
From April 1937 and July 1936, by Color 


MALE APPLICANTS, JULY 1937 





W hite Colored Percent of change from— 


| 
Occupational group | | | April1937 | July 1936 
: . Num- | vee + CSE) 
Number | Percent be | Percent 
ane A 


White Colored) White | Colored 























All persons assigned to occupations 3, 229, 086 | | 100. U {492,76 761 | 100.0 | —13.0; -—9.4 - - 23.0 

— ——— — — j= — SO —————————— — — —— — 
Professional and kindred workers_._| 138, 5304 4.3 6, 158 13| —6.7| -—3.3 20. 6 — 29.7 
Salespersons......-.- Pe ape eae | 125, 665 | 3.9 4, 562 9 —9.8 | -—7.7 | —21.6| —37.2 
Clerical workers--- ndtivessd| ne Gan i ae .9| —5.6 +.3| —23.8| —35.6 
Service workers... ..------.---..-. | 187,458 | 5.8 | 83,937 17.0) —7.2| —3.7 | —24.3 |) —22.0 
CR ci wnks op etmededen | $801,013 24. 8 5, 199 11,2 | —15.9 | —12.0 | 28.7 | 24.8 
Production workers. -_....-| 804,976 | 27.7 |110,302 | 22.4 | —15.4 | —14.2| —28.6| —30.2 
Physical-labor worKers_...........- | 909, 619 28. 2 | 228, 191 46.3 | —11.6 —8. 6 | — 26.8 —18. 1 

FEMALE APPLICANTS, JULY 1937 

All persons assigned tooccupations'| 8 849, 453 EI 100. 0 | 187, 017 | 100.0), —2.4; —3.9 | —11.8 | —218 
Professional and kindred workers-_. in 53, 359 6. 3 | fA 660 4.1 —5.0 —5.9 | —17.4 —19.0 
Salespersoms........---- . ei, 60, 114 SO 1, 133 .6 —3.6 +7.5 | —3.1|] —33.6 
Clerical workers... .---- etal 194, 491 | 22.9 5, 405 | 2.9 +3.3 |) +8.6 | —2.2 —9.7 
Service workers... ...--.--- cccsl Sen, uue 47.3 |150, 599 | 80. 5 —4.5| —4.2 | —16.1 — 22. 0 
Craftsmen.. Sa Re aS Oa 33, 503 3.9 | 1,669 | .9 —8.2 | —8.6 1+ — 26. 1 —34. 2 
Production workers a teaiennicinanninier atta 81, 157 | 9.6 | 14, 907 | 8. 0 —23) 9. : —10.6 —30.8 
Physical-labor workers_....--..--.- | 25, 007 | 2.9) 5644) 3.0] 45.1 | +14. +11.1 | +15.7 








Excludes recent students, unemployables, and other persons without work experience. 


On the whole, the fate of the unemployed colored workers appears 
to be closely bound up with their occupational characteristics. They 
are by and large not older than the whites; on the contrary, they seem 
to be more and more concentrated in the ages between 25 and 45 
years, and it is the older ones rather who are diminishing. Colored 
women are dropping out of the files more rapidly than white women, 
suggesting that they are able to compete in the occupations to which 
they mostly belong; namely, the service occupations. Colored men, 
on the other hand, are increasing, relatively to the whites, in almost 
all “overall’’ occupational groups, especially the less skilled. 

These data illustrate conclusions which may be deduced from the 
active file figures as they stand, with only the most meager possibili- 
ties for direct comparison with related information from outside 
iy The results of the unemployment registration, when they 
are available, will provide a standard of direct comparison. Further- 
more, as Employment Service data become available for longer 
periods of time, more positive deductions concerning their signifi- 
cance will be practicable. 
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REDUCTION OF FEDERAL STUDENT AID 


FEDERAL aid to needy school and college students will be reduce 
about one-third this year as a result of the general curtailment in tot 
relief appropriations, according to an announcement by the Nationg| 
Youth Administration.' 


Allocations to the State under the Student Aid program for 1937-35 sa 
will not aggregate more than $20,000,000 for the school year, which iy Califo 
most localities begins in September. The quotas for student employ- yo 
ment will not exceed 220,000. Last year over $28,000,000 was = 
expended on the program, the employment quotas totaling 310,000 Ida 

Allotments for school aid, which covers pupils in the secondary India 


lowa 


schools only, were made some weeks before mid-September.  Thiese Kens 
aggregated $8,156,250. The preliminary estimate of the total sum ym 
to be disbursed under the program for the aid of college students was ne 
about $10,700,000. The employment quotas were not expected to be see 
more than 140,000 for secondary-school pupils and 80,000 for college — 
students. However, it was pointed out that quotas do not indicate nw 
maximum possible employment, and the actual total of those to ae 


whom assistance is given probably will be nearer 300,000 than 
220,000. Quotas are based on average monthly payments of $6 4 
month for students in secondary schools and $15 for those in colleges 
and universities. In the great majority of institutions having student- 
aid programs these averages are reduced in order that a greater number 
of individuals may be helped. Thus, in the peak month of April 
there were a total of 434,744 young people receiving student-aid 
benefits. Average monthly payments were $4.89 under the school-aid 
program and $12.65 under the college-aid program. 

One of the principal changes disclosed in the 1937-38 Student Aid 
program is the cutting out of assistance to graduates as a special part 
of the program. Previously, separate allocations were made to thi 
States and separate quotas designated for students following graduate 
courses in colleges and universities. Average payments were [ixed 
at $25 per month, with a maximum of $40 per month. In the current 
year no special allocations for the assistance of college graduates wil! 
be made, and quotas for the higher educational institutions will be 
based on 8 percent of the total enrollment of undergraduate and 





1! Press release, Sept. 19, 1937. 
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= Employ- 
Employ-| _ nt Funds 
Funds me 
State ew Funds pe ~ quota 
quota aneahhadda | oy | aes) 
A mn nncontelnl —-- die 4, 230 
ae arene 3} $112,500 | 3, 281 | 700, 355 
—— | 4,198 | $161,730} 2, oe | * 30, 000 | ee] aissi0 
=. --| 973 50, 355 2,222 | 120,000 1 352 | 1,082,595 
\jJabama PAPHSOO® = ara ee ee ad 706 95, 310 5, 555 300, 000 11, ron | , 234, 675 
Arizona.---------- bod 5, 797 782, 595 2 083 112, 500 | 2,9 176, 145 
Arkansas . ..----~-- wa -e---------- "905 128, 175 1, 319 71, 250 | a ier 11, 415 
OER. -2as+09--~= base = 777 104, 895 | "138 7, 500 | ~! 228, 945 
Colorado---------- david eeepe=ngdensl 29 3, 915 | 2.222 | 120,000 3, 029 386, 115 
Connecticut ---.----- ee . 807 108, 945 Y 402 183, 750 4, 901 108, 015 
Delaware. ------ 7 ia) 1. 499 202, 365 | ‘ 902 48, 750 1, oo 1 042, 125 
ns gg ae onaiasana aaa “. ’ 439 59, 265 8,611 | 465,000 re ’ 470, 670 
ee ’ 4, 275 577, 125 3) 611 195, 000 % or 362, 850 
Idaho...-.---- aaabese “| 9042 | 275,670 1,944 | 105,000| 3, 664 | 303,480 
Miols.--o------=--=--- “c] 1,910 | 257,850 | 1,944 | 108, 000 | $714] 400,185 
Indiana... -.------- ay : 1 748 235, 980 4 583 | 247, 500 men 0 | 987, 640 
Jowa..------------ pte \ : 1 131 152, 685 1 666 90, 000 ad 82, 890 
Kansas. . - 2ea6ee Sta RS Ag OEE oS -s 1. 464 197, 640 | ” 625 | 33, 750 a 185, 760 
Kentucky - - ------- Bee , ” 884 49, 140 1,250 | 67,500 2, 3 | 581, 100 
Louisiana... --------- - 876 | 118, 260 | 4 361 262, 500 | 7, 221 688. 920 
Maine--..---- TT a, ie | 9360) 318,600 | 5,277 | 285,000 | — 8, 269 | 454, 050 
ca nen one gl a a 2 992 | 403, 920 | 4 333 180, 000 5, 363 212. 955 
1: ie ema Sea 2,030 | 274, 050 1736 | 93,750 | ool sera 
ne peeeresneese- ns ar-sseosse=s 883 119, 205 3,888 | 210,000 SOF | 117, 210 
nem NE DT 2, 206 — vo 1,180 | 63, 750 | 1, Hs | 223, 875 
Mississippi... .----- if SEES : 53, , 78,750 | = 2,585 | 288, 
Missouri.....--- a | 1 4 145, 125 | “= | 7 500 | 163 | ot enn 
Montana....------------ | # 10, 665 486 | 26,250 | ces | aan ies 
Nebraska... --..------ i Se ---| 428 57, 780 4.513 243, 750 | 5, 100 81, 825 
Nevada.......-------- ~==+------- 1. 243 167, 805 ’ 902 48,750 | i, 147 | 795, 705 
New Hamgenme....--.------- aan "245 33, 075 527 | 352,500| 9, 810 | 409, 560 
New Jersey ———— rs ‘ . Tee 3 283 443, 205 6, 569 138, 750 4, 5? 7 | 164, 460 
New Mexico..-.....-- we - 2 006 270, 810 1.805 | 97,500 | 2,301 | 044, 030 
New York State._...... 2, 496 66, 960 2 OSS | 480,000 | 13,066 | 1, L. 365 
North Carolina. -- 7 4.178 564, 030 8, 888 | 985, 000 (A 176 oa 520° 
sen aaa aa | 1 899 256, = ee ty 42, 750 1, oo | 1,538, 310 
SEE ntearen~o—eancasnnnheanoe . 121,7 ; 32, 500 van, |” R41 
sn gp 5,006 | 675,810 | 625 | 33,750 | 1,004 | 269, 760 
Oregon.......---------- ee a ae ee | 69.431 | 131.280 | oer | 188° 760 
Pennsylvania. .--- ----- a. = 1. 026 138, 510 2, : 1 131, 250 | 2, 857 393, 555 
Rhode Island - -. - - 4 Sh --- "426 57, 510 2, HH 178, 500 | 4, 898 919. 560 
South Carolina... -------- , ~--== 1. 593 215, 055 3, 30 345,000 | 10, 644 160,875 
South Dakota. .----..-- se oe 4) 256 574, 560 6, ory 56, 250 |} 1816 53 355 
Tennessee. - - . sean ’ -------- 975 104, 625 — 16, 500 | > . 345, 225 
Texas.....-..----- ----------- 273 36, 855 2,430 | 131,250) 4,015 | 323, 310 
Utah.....-..... "| 1,585 | 213,975 1,972 | 106,500 | 3, 578 | 313, 395 
i evenese|| ek fos | -3°611 | 195,000 | Sees | aon eas 
Virginia... .......- , 118, ’ 0 | = 5, 866 | 95! 
West Virginia... .. _— ~ 133 17, 955 = 875, 000 12, 192 1, 7. 615 
Wisconsin... .---—- | | 8117 | 600,795 | 7,075 | 875,000 me... 
Wyoming... -....-- , 115 | : a74 |18 834. 348 
New York — ee ae 749 101, cr re | 215, 874 |18, 834, 345 
Distriet of Columbia. | 79,097 | 10, 678, 095 | enti ts 
Total........------------- 
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to the regular school-aid allotments to 11 Midwestern States, a crap; 
of $311,550 was made because of the need resulting from drought jy 
the last 2 years. Special allocations of college-assistance funds for y 
similar purpose will be made to 16 States—the total being estiniateg 
at $211,275. This will make it possible to employ about 1,600 adqj. 
tional college students in these States. 

No substantial changes have been made in the rules of eligi bility 
and the work requirements under the Student Aid program. Need 
will still be the major criterion for such aid, and applicants for this 
assistance must submit evidence that they would be unable to con. 
tinue in school or college without this help. All beneficiaries are 
required to carry at least three-fourths of a normal course of study and 
to make satisfactory records. School and college officials are responsi- 
ble for the setting up of worthwhile and adequate projects and for the 
supervision of the students’ work. In order to participate in the 
program, a definite work plan must be mapped out and approved by 
the State N. Y. A. officials. As in the past, school and college officials 
select the students who are to be assisted. Aid is restricted to those 
between the ages of 16 and 24. Young persons wishing to receive 
this aid should apply to the head of the institution they desire to 


attend. 
TaB_e 2.—Additional Aid to Drought States 














College’ School " College} School 
State | aid | aid State | aid 
A Pe, Mie ] * ee Me 

Colorado......................-.-|$23, 625 | $22, 500 | —_——_aaaa ehoscoosl | $2, 025 
Oe: ph eT  } a rare | 3, 375 
he LS Sah occa 6,750 | 21,000 || North Dakota___.____- te AS ill 16, 875 » 50 
Kansas_-. ------------------.| 20,250 | 52,500 |} Oklahoma.. socescceneansoceds SR, 300 | 57,00 
Kentucky _- deitdaultndetadandétenncme _* 3 See South Dakota _- idocnbventaal Mate 
EE OS ae. _t eee a a ee Oe ae | 13, 500 
RE OGRE bo Se! jp, eee | 3, 375 K 
EE AES Ns OSE 10,125 | 21,250 — 
i enttivckncncpcbehtbbneces 20,250 | 15,750 | a a. 











Tables 1 and 2, showing the grants for school and college aid by 
States, are subject to slight revision. It will be noted that 5 States— 
California, Illinois, New York (including New York City), Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania—are each allotted more than $1,000,000, the New 
York grants aggregating $1,861,500 and the Pennsylvania allocation 
being $1,538,310. 


POPCOOOD 


MINIMUM SALARIES AND DISMISSAL 
COMPENSATION IN CHILE * 


COMMISSIONS to determine minimum salaries, temporary salary 
increases, family allowances, unemployment aid, and dismissal co1m- 


1Chile. Ministeriodel Trabajo. Revista del Trabajo, Santiago, March 1937, pp. 87-105; May-June |95/, 





pp. 19-24. 
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pensation for employees of private firms, in Chile, were decreed by a 
law of February 5, 1937, and regulated by decrees of March 22 and 
May 11, 1937. 

This legislation applies to salaried employees of private firms and 
semiofficial institutions. Persons working on their own account or as 
members of a civil or commercial collective society may voluntarily 
take advantage of the provisions of this law. Special provisions are 
made for insurance agents, for teachers in the vocational school in 
Valparaiso, for the full-time personnel of the Compulsory Insurance 
Fund (Caja de Seguro Obligatorio), and for certain other classes of 
salaried employees. 


Commissions to Fix Minimum Salaries 


No salaried employee of a private firm may be paid less than a mini- 
mum salary, which is to be sufficient to satisfy his basic needs for food, 
clothing, shelter, and for subsistence as a whole (integral subsistencia). 
Persons working less than 24 hours per week are to be remunerated 
proportionately (on the basis of the minimum salary); in case of persons 
working for several employers, each employer is to pay an amount 
proportionate to the length of time worked for him. 

The minimum salary for persons under 18 years of age, for those 
over 65 years whose capacity for work has been reduced, and for per- 
sons physically or mentally disabled may be reduced by not to exceed 
50 percent, the facts to be established in the latter instances by medical 
examination without charge to the employee. The minimum salary 
may be reduced by not to exceed 30 percent for persons from 18 to 21 
years who are beginning service as apprentices. 

In each Province the establishment of minimum salaries is to be 
s carried out by a mixed commission (comisién mixta de sueldos) com- 
posed of two employers, two employees, and the governor (intendente), 
who is to preside. A central mixed commission at Santiago, consisting 
of four employer members appointed by specified organizations, and 
of four employee members and a Government representative all 
appointed by the President of the Republic, is to decide questions 
appealed from the provincial commissions. Members of commissions 
hold office for 2 years, and all except the governor are paid for their 
services according to the number of meetings each month, up to a 
specified limit. Remuneration for members of the salary commissions 
is derived from a fund to which both employers and employees must 
contribute. 

The commissions are to be named 60 days after publication of this 
law in the Diario Oficial, and 90 days later the minimum salaries are 
to be established. If the salaries have not been determined by that 
time the temporary rates decreed in this law are to continue to apply. 


l- 


—$_ 
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Immediate Salary Increases 


Until the mixed commissions fix the minimum salaries in eac}) ¢o. 
partment, the minimum salary for employees of private firms and oj 
certain semiofficial institutions in Chile is to be 300 pesos per mont} 
but employees in certain specified Provinces and cities where the co; 
of living is higher are to have a basic salary of 350 or 400 pesos per 
month. Employers are required to increase all salaries of 1,500 pesos 
per month or less by percentages varying from 10 to 60 percent accord. 
ing to amount of salary and length of service, and all salaries fyoy, 
1,500 to 3,500 pesos per month by the increase which is due on the 
first 1,500 pesos. Employees in the Provinces of Tarapacd-and Anto- 
fagasta are to receive a special increase of 30 percent over the scaj 
referred to above. For computing the new salary levels, all increases 
(except those due to promotions) subsequent to January 2, 1935, ar 
to be credited toward the level fixed by this law. The employees o; 
the National Savings Fund (Caja Nacional de Ahorros) are to receive 
increases of from 6 to 30 percent of their present salaries, according to 
the amount of present salary and type of work, with varying limit; 
for different classes of work. Special regulations are also made fo 
employees of very small commercial or industrial establishments, for 
teachers and employees of the free primary schools and of benevolent 
institutions, and for stewards and caretakers of labor dormitories and 
tenements, who live in these buildings. 


Family Allowances 


Employees, regardless of the amounts of their salaries, who support 
mothers, wives, or children under 18 years of age, are to receive foi 
each of these dependents a family allowance of equal amount. 
These family allowances are to be financed by contributions from 
employers of 2 percent of salaries paid to employees and contributions 
from the employees of an equal amount. The employee is exempted 
from contribution to this fund until he has received an increase in 
salary provided for by this law, but the employer is required to con- 
tribute regardless of this exemption of the employee. 
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The family allowance is paid by the employer at the time he pays 
salaries; the Welfare Fund for Employees of Private Firms pays him 
any amount he may lack to meet these allowances, and if the amount 
of his contribution is greater than the amount he must pay in 
allowances, he pays into the Fund what he still owes. The amount of 
the allowance per beneficiary is to be fixed by the Fund at the end of 
each year from the experience of the preceding year. 

Employers who establish their own system of family allowances, 
under which their employees make no contribution, provided the 
allowances paid are equal to or greater than the employer’s proportion 
established by this law, are exempted from compliance with this 
provision of the law. 

Allowances are tax exempt and are not subject to attachment. 
Semiofficial institutions are not permitted to take advantage of this 
law to reduce the family allowance already provided for their 
employees. 


Dismissal Compensation 


Employers are required to deposit each month in a special fund 
for dismissal compensation 8.33 percent of the salaries of those 
employees who receive a monthly salary up to 3,500 pesos. This 
requirement applies also to the National Fund for Public Employees 
and Journalists and to other welfare funds. Amounts thus paid go 
to build up for each employee a fund, to which, with interest, he, or 
his heirs, will be entitled when he leaves the service; but if he reaches 
retirement age before leaving service, he will receive only the retire- 
ment benefit to which he is entitled. He may borrow from the 
fund for the purchase of property or the building or improvement 
of his dwelling. From the effective date of this law, the benefits 
formerly in effect under the labor code will cease to apply, but per- 
sons who had earned the right to those benefits may claim them for 
time prior to January 1, 1937. 
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{MPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN RHODE Tabi 
ISLAND, 1936 


SLIGHTLY OVER 16 percent of the 279,988 gainful workers an 
13,671 job seekers without occupational experience in Rhode Island 
in January 1936 were unemployed, and an additional 4.7 percent were 
on relief projects, according to a census of the population of the 
State. The percentage employed part time was 5.1, and the sick. oa 


Empl 
physically handicapped, those not reported, etc., constituted 2.3 Emap 
percent, as shown in table 1. The census was conducted by use of 
relief funds, and the results were recently published by the Departinent 


of Labor of Rhode Island under the title, ““The Story of the 680,712.” 



















Tas e 1.—Employment Status of Gainful Workers and Job Seekers Without Occupational 
Experience, January 1936 











Employment status Total | Males Fe 
Percent Percent P 
ELE TE Te Ee ines 71.9 | 71.7 
ns I 3 0 oh oh dldecubdacscetndnbensembbnhes 5.1 | 4.4 
Employed on relief projects....................-.- Soihnalnetebecliske’ 4.7 | 6.1 
i, cikht titan debohocsphenummtddantinnbavadana cada) 16.1 | 15.3 | 
Sick, physically incapacitated, not reported, etc.................-.-. 2.3 | 2.5 





1 Includes those without occupational experience but seeking work. 


Based on incomplete evidence gathered in this survey, part-tine 
work seems to have had little permanency, and the term ‘full-time 
employment” merely means full-time employment at the date of 
enumeration. The indications are that “such employment fell far 
short of anything approaching a full-time basis throughout the major 
part of the year” (1935). 

An analysis of employment status by age groups (table 2) discloses 
that the heaviest unemployment in Rhode Island in January 1936 was 
in the lower and upper age groups. Since the group under 16 years 
of age is relatively unimportant numerically, the most serious problem 
was presented by the 16 to 25 age group, in which 26 percent are re- 
ported unemployed. Although the 66 to 75 and the 76 and over age 
groups had only slightly less full-time employment than the 16 to 25 
age group, this situation was not wholly the result of unemployment 
but was due in a substantial degree to the higher proportion of sick, 

1116 
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physically disabled, and unreported, as well as of those on relief 
projects. In almost every way the age groups 26 to 35 and 36 to 45 
were found to be in a more favorable position, their full-time employ- 
ment being highest and their unemployment lowest. The age groups 
46 to 55 and 56 to 65 are recorded, however, as having slightly heavier 
percentages on relief, 


TapLe 2.—Employment Status of Gainful Workers and Job Seekers Without Occupational 
Experience, January 1936, by Age Groups 





Percentage in specified age group 














Employment status | Sa | | | mR 
| 49 
| der | 16-25 | 26-35 | 36-45 | 46-55 | 56-65 | 66-75 | and 
16 | over 
’ 7 ae Se ok 
. 
Total 
Employed full time...... ‘ | 40.1 | 63.7 | 78.6 | 77.7 | 73.8 | 69.1 | 63.1) 59.3 
Employed part time...........-- : 5.1) 6.1 1.9 | 4. 4.8) 4.5) 4.3 4.0 
Employed on relief projects... _- sade 15] 2.6 4.5 5.9 | 6.2 6.2 5.9 4.4 
Unemployed !_..... | SSE Ss ae 47.8 | 26.0 | 10.2 9. 4 12.7 | 16.6 | 19.6 16.8 
Sick, physically incapacitated, not reported, etc 5.5 1.6) 18 | 2.1} 2.5 3.6 7.11 15.5 
j ' 
Males | | | | | 
Employed a — —antevedeou 42.3 | 61.2 | 78.2 | 78.0 73.7 | 68.0 | 62.1 | 57.9 
Employed part time ......._.__- 5.6) 5.3] 411 41] 43] 421 40] 3.9 
Employed on relief projects......-_.-- -| 23) 40) 60) 7.1) 7.0) 69) 63) 47 
Unemployed !__.... are - 43.4 | 27.7 | 98) 86 | 12.4) 17.1 20.2} 17.5 
Sick, physically incapacitated, not reported, etc 6.3 1.7 1d} 211) 26) 328 7.4 16.0 
| | | 
Females 
Employed full time..........- roe’ ...| 37.5 | 66.9 79.4 | 76.7 | 74.2 | 74.5 | 69.6] 68.0 
Employed part time.........-- on nee 4.6 | 7.1] 6.6 77 6.5) 5.8 | 6.0 5.1 
Employed or relief projects_-_.-- ani 6) .8|] 12] 20) 29) 28] 3.6 2.0 
Unemployed !_.......- . . ‘ 62.8 | 23.8 | 11.1 | 12.1 | 14.0 | 13.9 | 15.5 12.2 
Sick, physically incapacitated, not reported, etc 4.5 | 1.4 | 17| 21 2.4 3.0] 5.3 12.7 





! Includes those without occupational experience but seeking work. 


Not only are females numerically less important on employment 
relief projects but the proportion of females on such projects is much 
smaller in all age groups. However, the percentage of females em- 
ployed part time is higher than that of males in all age groups reported 
in the above table, except the group under 16 years of age. 

The returns also show that those who reported ‘‘no work” at the 
time of the census had been without jobs for varying periods of time. 
Table 3 shows in terms of percentages the severity of unemployment 
by selected periods of unemployment for each sex. 

Approximately one-half of all males reporting no work had been 
without work for a year or longer; slightly less than one-fourth had 
been unemployed for more than 1% years. 

Measured by the time idle, unemployment seemed to have been 
less severe among women than men, although there was little differ- 
ence between the sexes in the proportion unemployed for 6 months or 
less. 

While the self-employed and employers constitute only a small pro- 
portion of the gainful workers, unemployment was not so heavy 
among them as among the wage earners. Of the male gainful work- 
ers, 8.5 percent were self-employed and 2.9 percent were employers. 
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The corresponding percentages for female gainful workers were 9 4 
and 0.5. At the time of the January 1936 enumeration 80.5 percep; 
of the self-employed males and 90.1 percent of the male employe 
were reported employed full time as compared with 83.4 percent of tly 
female self-employed and 90.3 percent of the female employers. 


TABLE 3.—Severity of Unemployment, by Selected Periods and by Sex 














|] ms, 
Unemployed 1] Unem, 
. i] 
Period of unemployment | Period of unemployment —_— 

Males | females || | Males 

—_— —— — — | —_—— = ———EEE — 
| 

Percent Percent | | Percent 
24 years or longer___._______- 112.3 | 8.0 || 9 months or longer____. .| 61.2 
134 years or longer__....___-_- 22.8 | 16.3 || 6 months or longer__-__-_- 7.3 76.8 
1 year or longer___._.--- « 51.2 | 


46.7 || 3 months or longer-- ; ---| 89.8 





1 Disregards those reported as ‘“‘unknown.”’ 


In table 4, gainful workers are classified on an industrial, business. 
and service basis. The figures presented disclose that only 46.2 per- 
cent of the male workers reporting building construction as thei 
occupational field had full-time employment January 1936, and that 
the percentage of full-time employment among males in silk mills was 
as low as 62.3. On the other hand, the statistics indicate 89.4 percent 
full-time employment for male professional and semiprofessions: 
workers. 





TaBLe 4.—Gainful Workers in Rhode Island, January 1936, by Industry, Employment 
Status, and Sex 





| Employment status 









































| . ; =e Unem- Not work 
Industry ! | Total | Full time | Part time | ployed 2 
' } | 
| 
| Fe- | | Fe- | | Fe- | Fe- 
| Males | sales | Males | wales we males|Males| pales Mal 
ie sum MS | a ieee oo = 
ae ee ee |197, 957) 82, 031|147, 682) 63, 465) 9, 120 5, 942/35, 897/10, 966) 5,258 1,¢ 
Manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries: 
Building construction. _......-- | 12, 646 242) 5, 842) 171} 953 10} 5,437} 54) 414 
Chemical and allied products._| 1,699 280| 1, 481) 243 39 11 141| 26| 38 
Clay, glass, and stone. -.__...... 564 41 314! 33 34 2} 203 6 13 
RE Leodindhidéauktidenaghos 222 646 167) 466 14| 60 32 105 y 
Electrical, machinery and sup- | 
SAT ODEN eRe Ie eee 773 154 660) 127 25) 3) 77| 22) 1] 
Furniture, woodworking, fin- 
I EEO 939 80 649 59 63 6} 200 12 27 
Independent hand trades___.__- 915 218 715) 170 26) 19} 144! 26 30 
Iron and steel.................- 2, 805 189| 2, 118) 165) 156) 8} 457) 15 74 
ET dit Miles cimikehansdinsece« | 7,929) 5,402) 5,189) 3,410) 641) 6C7! 1,962) 1,339 137 
Machines and machine tools-_- -| 8, 092 568) 6, 495 512} 347 17| 1, 051) 34) 199 
. { aes | 4,869; 1,005) 3,927 826 257) 66; 548 95 137 
Paper and allied products____-_- | 976 480 786 336 60) 52} 126 84) 14 
Printing, publishing, and en- | 
PRE ERE SRS | 2,475 545) 2,111) 461; 110 36; 220 38 34 
hea OIRERE | 2,531} 2,031] 1,773, 1,541| 77} 180] 586) 269, 95 
Shoe and leather. ........._._.. | 540} 255) 342; 163} 19) 19} 143] 63| 36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing__| 3,001! 1,062! 2,321 841) 151) 98 453! 107! 76 








1 According to this classification, patterned after | * Includes those on relief projects. 
one used by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census, all | * Because of industrial disputes, sickness, or pysi- 
gainful workers (laborers, operatives, skilled crafts- | cal incapacity, 
men, clerks, or executives) are included under the 
industry or service in which engaged. 
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TaBLE 4.—Gainful Workers in Rhode Island, January 1936, by Industry, Employment 
Status, and Sex—Continued 



































































































ent —— 
Employment status 
iCal EEE tn. w!w®.)DdLlU EN —— — 
i : ae Unem- Not w ork- 
the iia Total Full time Part time ployed Aare 
eo | Fe- Fe- ' Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Males | males | Males! males |Meles males|/isiss males| Males} males 

a", a? Sena ee eee Ea a | |- 

rextile industries: | 
OatteReacenenens | 10,898; 6,391) 7,441) 4,568 378 322| 2, 830) 1, 352 249) 149 
W oolen and worsted... staelt' 836) 11,312) 11,643) 8, 850 859 95 9| 1, 846) 1,204) 488 306 

CT REISS ae SE Sa ..-| 4,470) 4,000) 2,787] 2,473) 530) 640) 1,068) 812 85| 75 
Textile dyeing, printing, finish- | 
ing, bleaching............-...- 7,588; 1,189) 6,176 972) 399 80} 839} 111; 174 2% 
Thread and braid. ------- 2, 375| 3,472) 1,797| 2,305) 248 618; 293 494) 37 55 
Other textile... -- seeks | 2,787) 1,738) 2,269) 1, 416) 143 135; 328) 153} 47 34 
de | 
tay holesale and retail. - - ....| 26,058) 8,814) 21,310) 6,871; 909) 533) 3,311) 1, 288! 528} 122 
Auto agencies. ........- | 1,438] 188] 1,161| ‘167} 40| 3] 182) ’ 13] 551 5 

—_ ee See 464) 85 356) 65 22 10} 77 10 ore 
Banking and brokerage-_-- 1, 705} 812) 1, 581) 758) 9 8 7 35 38 il 
tdi nnsnconesses 1,841) 1,113, 1,650) 991] 11/12} 135] 104) 45 6 
St as : 686) 159 560 139) 15] 8) 90 12 .  _—_— 

_ Miscellaneous...-.--------- | 1, 182 289) 924) 195] 43} 17,186) 73] 29 { 

4 Transportation and communica- | | 

P. tion 
a Air transportation_----- 41) 2 34 _ & (, ee Ree 
e]) Construction, maintenance, | | 
, streets, roads, Sewers. _. 2, 017) 26) 671 18) 113 2) 1, 164} 5} 69 ] 
lat Express trucking, bus, and cab | 
a aT 3, 538) 110) 2, 438 97 183 3} 843 10 74 

ras Garages and filling stations_ 4, 508 105} 3, 558 86) 150) 5} 703} 12 97 2 
Ps a iceccgccncnne 888 70 829 58 18) 4| 20) 6 21 2 

nt Steam railroads. ...........-. 2, 214 38| 1,748 36} 106)......| 293] 2| 67| - 
Street railroads .___- | 1,097 28 911 28 Tieswcel Giilecctesl 39) 

il Telephone, telegraph, andradio., 1, 002 1, 176 864; 1,056 19 40 98 | 69) 21 1] 
Water transportation.____--- | 1,313 27 841 22; 153 2} = 287) 3} 32 
0 201 18) 167) 17 = 19 ] 2|.. 

Food industries: 
aes | 2,459 351); 2,032 290 56 19 325 41 46 ] 
ent Breweries, distilleries, and bev- 
ake Ab ccsnonnee _.| 736} 55] 605 51) 35) 0B} 0). 
Slaughter and packing houses...; 340 49 253 33 20 6 59) 8| 8} 2 
— LO EE ; 739 222 586 167 32 15 101 38 20 2 
Public service: | 
eR ed matin wad _..| 6,815) 4,350) 5,374) 4,005) 265 106} 1,031 184) 145) 55 
i J. Sa 735) 1,889 668) 15 8| 254 51 125) ~ 
EE ee | 5,127 303} 4,911 275 15 5 137 21 64) 2 
Electric light and gas.........._| 2,820] 395] 2,509 372 35 7| 221 13 55] 3 
Domestic and personal service: 
Hotels, restaurants, cafes, sa- 
loons, apartments. -.-.-.---- -| 4,736; 2,276) 3,717) 1,832 140 100 760 309 119 35 
. Laundries, cleaning, pressing...| 1,443) 1,351] 1,177| 1,106 47 85) 176 143 43 17 
ke on enapenoosens | 5, 260) 10,512) 4,050) 8,049) 211 744 878) 1, 541) 121 178 
Professional and semiprofessional | 
Sea 6, 503} 6,163) 5,812) 5,443 122 189 401 395 168 136 
Recreation and amusement._..._..| 1,456] 285, 926) 208) 117) 39) 378 - 35 4 
General: | 
LL seieiiiiinnne 6, 445 184; 4,962 161 202 3) 1,031 8} 250 12 
NS le. rn mano tinmauinn } 1,138 22 712 19 94 ] 296 1 36 ] 
F CONEY ....------2---2------- 618 21 319 20 as 264 l 
Quarrying, mining, sand, and 
aa EE 453 8} 250 | 46)... 7) |... 
Otner peeeerees..............-.. 118 3 33 3 wean = nis 
Industry not reported............-- | 4, 345 386) 959 43) 25) 2, 692} 110) 394| 208 











Among females the smallest percentage of full-time employment— 
61.8 percent—was found in the silk mills, and the record for jewelry 
factories was almost as bad—63.1 percent. 

An analysis of industrial full-time employment of gainful workers in 
Rhode Island as of January 1936, by sex and age, brings out the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The 16 to 25 age group of females not only is an important group in every 


industry and service in which women are engaged in large numbers but it actually 
predominates in the majority of them. Thus more women aged 16 to 25 than of 
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any other age group are employed in jewelry factories, rubber factories. 
mills, woolen and worsted mills, silk mills, thread and braid mills, textile jn, 
(other), wholesale and retail trade, domestic and personal service, prof, 
and semiprofessional service, metal industries (other), and miscellaneous 
facturing industries. In many of these industries and services approximately 
one-half or more of all the females employed are in the 16 to 25 age group: Jewel), 
factories, 54.8 percent; rubber factories, 60.7 percent; miscellaneous manufactur. 
ing industries, 54.7 percent; thread and braid mills, 47.3 percent; silk mills, 4¢ 
percent; textile industries (other), 48.2 percent; and metal industries 
49.3 percent. 


Women between 26 and 35 years of age predominated among thei; 
sex in banking and brokerage, insurance, telephone, telegraph and 
radio, and city public service. In no important fields do women be- 
tween 36 and 45 years of age predominate, although quite a large 
number of these were reported in cotton mills, woolen and worsted mills. 
wholesale and retail trade, city public service, domestic and personal 
service, and professional and semiprofessional service. Women over 
45 played a relatively unimportant role in the field of remuneratiye 
employment in Rhode Island in 1936 except in domestic and personal 
service, city public service, and professional and semiprofessional 
service, although in actual numbers, hundreds were holding jobs in 
cotton mills, woolen and worsted mills, and wholesale and retail trade. 


Although the younger age groups among the males tend to predominate iy 
many of the industries and services, the tendency is less than among the females, 
The 16- to 25-year-old males have larger numbers than any other age group in a 
number of the more important fields: Jewelry factories, cotton mills, woo'en and 
worsted mills, bakeries, public service (United States), and farming. The 26- 
to 35-year-old group predominates among the males in printing, publishing, and 
engraving; rubber factories; textile dye, print, finish, bleach; wholesale and retail 
trade; garages and filling stations; public service (city); public service (State): 
electric light and gas companies; professional and semiprofessional service; and 
metal industries (other). Five important fields show the largest proportion of 
males in the 36 to 45 age group: Construction, building; iron and steel industries: 
machines and machine tools; miscellaneous manufacturing industries; and domestic 
and personal service. Steam railroads and street railroads employ more men in 
the 46 to 55 than in any other age group. 


Otton 
LUStries 
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Men over 55 years old do not predominate in any industry or ser- 
vice but they are of relative importance in farming, professional and 
semiprofessional service, domestic and personal service, city public 
service, and in the machine and machine-tool industry. 

In brief, the evidence presented in the report of this Rhode Island 
census is that “aside from a very few fields employment is dominated 
by the younger age groups. This is particularly true among the 
females.”” According to the investigation, the findings give little 
hope that the expanding percentage of the population of the State 
which is moving into the upper age bracket can be readily absorbed 
occupationally. It is suggested that “this situation would appear 


increasingly to focus attention upon the various phases and problems 
of social security.” 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN UPHOLSTERY 
AND FLOOR-COVERING TRADES 


THE UPHOLSTERERS’ International Union was organized in 1892 
when eight local unions combined to form the first national union in 
the trade. Since 1900 the union has been affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Although the convention of 1929 changed the 
name of the union to the Upholsters, Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ 
International Union of North America, the American Federation of 
Labor charter is still held under the original title. The union’s 
members are principally engaged in the upholstering of furniture and 
caskets; the manufacture of cushions, mattresses, and box springs; 
the laying of carpets, linoleum, and soft tiles; and the installation of 
awnings, window blinds, curtains, and drapes. 

Nearly 15,000 workers are covered by the 61 current agreements 
between upholsterers’ local unions and employers on file with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These agreements cover 31 cities from 
every geographical area except the South Atlantic States. The 
agreements are usually uniform for an entire trade in a city, although 
the common practice is for each individual employer to sign an agree- 
ment with the union. Only nine of the agreements were signed by 
employers’ associations—those in Oakland and San Francisco, Calif.; 
New York City; Tacoma, Wash.; and Milwaukee, Wis. 


Union Status and Conditions of Employment 


Most of the shops covered by these agreements are closed union 
shops, with the employer agreeing to secure additions to his staff 
through the union. Two agreements establish preference for union 
members while several merely recognize the union as the bargaining 
agency. Discrimination for union activity or for refusal to invest in 
the business is specifically prohibited in a number of agreements. 
The union is sometimes given a certain period in which to furnish 
workers, varying from 1 to 2 days. New employees hired on the 
open market when the union is unable to furnish the required workers 
must join the union, either before starting work or during a period 
which is as long as 30 days in some agreements. In many cases such 
workers must secure a permit card from the union before starting 
work. The union is given the right in a few agreements to replace 
22809876 . 1121 
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these workers with their own members as such become ayai| able. 
Foremen who work at the trade are usually required to become mer, 
bers. In one case, persons owning less than 20 percent of the businex 
and working in the shop are required to join the union. In some 
foremen are prohibited from doing regular work. 

Union representatives are usually granted access to the shop during 
working hours. In a few cases such a representative is give) per- 


calle 
be ¢ 
emp! 
and 

the 1 
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mission to see only one member of the staff—usually the shop chair. I jake 
man—and must not enter the workrooms. Several agreement: fore! 
provide that bulletin boards are to be made available to the union. repr 
that the union label or shop card must be used, and that the nioy the 
may refuse to work on materials from or destined for an employe, com 


against whom a strike has been called. In some agreements {yp ence 
union agrees not to solicit members during working hours and under. for 


takes to discipline its members for infractions of the agreement. The 
check-off method of collecting dues is established in only one agreemen 
in the Bureau’s files. 

In several agreements subcontracting of work is subject to approval 
by the union. Subcontracting within the shop is frequently pro- 


pro’ 
the 
uni 
stra 
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hibited. Any contract other than the union agreement between the ( 
employer and a worker or group of workers is usually prohibited and be 
existing contracts are declared null and void. rep 
Three agreements require that a list of the regular workers in each the 
shop must be furnished the union on the first of each month. After put 
a specified probation period, varying from a week to 3 months, of : 
employees are to be considered regular members of the staff. There Ser 
is to be equal division of all available work insofar as possible. If thi 
some workers must be laid off, seniority is usually specified as tl: me 
basis of selection, but two agreements grant the right to the members sel 
of any department to a rotation system instead of lay-offs by seniority. pe 
One agreement prohibits the installation of any machinery which ) 
would have the effect of reducing the staff pr 
In a number of agreements the union must be notified of intention Se} 
to discharge and be given an opportunity to investigate before the re 
worker is required to leave his job. In some cases the worker may fo 
be discharged at once but must be reinstated with back pay if the th 
discharge is found to be unwarranted. In one case half pay is given hi 

for time lost pending reinstatement. In one agreement violations of 
plant rules are specified as a reason for discharge, but changes in tlie sp 
rules may be put into effect only 3 days after a union meeting has wi 
been given an opportunity to discuss the changes. Ww. 
pl 

Settlement of Grievances and Disputes 

Stoppage of work during the life of an agreement, either by strike 

or lock-out, is prohibited, but most agreements specify that strikes ay 
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ble. HE called by the international union or a central labor body are not to 
be considered violations of the agreement. In two agreements the 
employer is liable for damages in case of violations of the agreement 
and in another the employer may be required to post a bond after 
the first violation. 

Chief reliance in the settlement of disputes is placed upon the shop 
committee and the shop chairman. These representatives of the union 
‘take complaints to the employer but in large shops deal first with 
foremen and then with higher officials of the company. An outside 
representative of the union, usually the business agent, is called into 
the negotiations when necessary. The shop committees are usually 
composed of two or three members, elected by the workers in the pres- 
ence of an outside representative of the union. Separate committees 
for each department are established in large shops. One agreement 
provides that, whenever a department is not completely organized, 
the shop committee for that department is to be composed of one 
union member and one nonmember. Four agreements provide 
straight pay for time spent in conferences called by the employer 
and one agreement for all time spent on work of the shop committee. 
Only 16 agreements provide for reference of disputes which cannot 
be settled within the shop, or by the management and an outside 
representative of the union. One of these refers unsettled disputes to 
the National Labor Relations Board. In the other 15, unsettled dis- 
putes are referred to bipartisan boards, with or witbout the addition 
of an impartial chairman. In five cases the board is solely bipartisan. 
Seven require the immediate selection of an impartial chairman and 
three provide for the addition of an impartial member only if no agree- 
ment is reached. In one of the latter the impartial member is to be 
selected by a municipal judge if the parties cannot agree upon a 
person within 48 hours after a complaint has been made. 

The size of these arbitration boards varies. Seven agreements 
provide for one representative of each party, four require two repre- 
sentatives for both the union and the employer, three agreements 
require three each, and five representatives of each party are provided 
for in one case. Two agreements with employers’ associations require 
that no person may serve on a board hearing a case which involves 
his own shop. 

Several agreements require that complaints be made within a 
specified period, usually 24 or 48 hours, but in one case as long as 2 
weeks. The arbitration board is similarly required to render a decision 


within a given time, varying from 2 days to 2 weeks, after the com- 
plaint is made. 
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Wage Rates 
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Both piece and time rates are found in these agreements. Several 
agreements require that an entire shop must be on either piece or 
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time work, and that a change can be made only with the unio, 
consent. Nine agreements prohibit piece work entirely and {oy 
prohibit the payment of production bonuses. 

When piece rates apply, they are to be determined jointly by ¢), 


[/nion 


union and the employer and to remain unchanged for the life of th. Detroit 
agreement. In one agreement each piece rate is based on the per- Ca 


formance of two workers selected jointly; the performance tests ay. Minne 
to be made in the presence of both the union representatives and thp 
employer. Another agreement provides that piece rates must hp 
established so as to yield an average of 35 cents an hour to unskilled 
workers, 40 cents to semiskilled, and 50 cents to skilled workers 

The union is given the right in four agreements to reoper the ques. 
tion of wage level whenever a substantial change occurs in the cost of 
living or in the general wage level. Payment of wages each week js 
specifically required in 14 agreements, 7 of which specify that wages 
must be paid in cash. In a few cases it is provided that a worker 
transferred temporarily is to receive his usual rate, but a permanent 
transfer requires the payment of the new rate. In several cases acree- 
ments provide that partially disabled or older workers may be per- 
mitted to work at a lower rate agreed on by both parties. One 
agreement fixes this rate at 85 percent of the regular scale. These 
substandard workers cannot exceed one-eighth of the regular force 
according to one provision. 

In the following table are listed, by city, the hourly rates of pay for 
specified occupations in those agreements calling for time rates. 


Union Scales of Hourly Rates of Pay in the Upholstering and Floor-Covering Trades, 























by City 
City and occupation ~~ City and occupation 
Los Angeles, Calif.: '| Denver, Colo.: 
Floor-covering journeymen_........... $1.00 || Floor-covering journeymen._.-.-. 
Oakland, Calif.: Hartford, Conn.: 
Drapery and upholsterer, estimators Upholsterers, cutters, cushion mak- 
ES ees iiciie 1.00 |] ers, finishers_- 
Drapery and blind hangers_._.___.__- 1. 00 Cpessterh, 5 springers, ‘and outsiders 
. ss SSS Fe he a ‘ 1. 00 Washington, D. C.: 
ETE te ees . 5844 || Floor- -covering journeymen_. 
Venetian blind mounters___...._____-- . 60 ING 6. scdoccecocus.os , 
San Francisco, Calif.: Bloomington, IIL: 
Upholsterers. _...__- i RPESS RE 8 4 Be Garnett machine operators. . 
Upholsterers, retail shops_ ar eae 1.00 || Tn einen 
Sectional] journeymen.._.._..________- 1.00 | Frame makers and packe rs ; 
(0 eee ee IT TT 
“4. tS See Pe es 22s. - oases 
TT EE . 6244 || Chicago, II: 
Floor-covering journeymen_._._______ 1. 1214 | Awning hangers......__.____- , 
Seamstresses, retail, large machines _ - .7 I lan 
Seamstresses, retail, small machines Awning seamstresses-._---..- 
| Re EG ae . 68% || EET Se 
Seamstresses, wholesale_............_.. . 62% || Upholstery seamstresses_.__.._ _-- : 
Cosizet trimmers..................... 1. 00 Retail upholsterers._...........---- 
Couch workers, casket................|  .95 Other upholsterers...........-.---- 
Shell fitters, casket..................-- . 90 Baltimore, Md.: 
Casket seamstresses.................- . 60 Floor-covering journeymen........--- 
San Jose, Cailif.: a Cie 
I i .65 || Boston, Mass.: 
SS SET ORS . 50 Floor-covering journeymen-_....-..---- 
Floor-covering journeymen_-_.........- 1.12% Seamstresses, floor covering--.-...-.-.-.-- 
Shade and drapery journeymen.....-- .87% EN EST SS ae 
UE eek sescdenscctsbccscsbese . 90 Upholstery seamstresses...........---- 
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(inion Scales of Hourly Rates of Pay in the Upholstering and Floor-Covering Trades, 
by City—Continued 





























































































, 
City and occupation of | City and occupation — 
Detsalt Mich.: | Rochester, N. Y.—Continued. 

Floor- covering journeymen._____--..-- | $1.25 | er . 75 

Carpet sewers, male..................- } 125 | ee ee . 66 

ee Cae of Cushion makers.............._____.. 66 

Minneapolis, Minn.: it Mo eee ye aaa . 52 

Mattress — box-spring | _ || Cleveland, Ohio: 
ght... calibebbbbbdciundnccegheee 724% Upholsterers. ......_.___ J a £ie 

Tape edge, roll edge, button and cot- Seamstresses......___- . . 65 
ton, and furniture-pad operators; Cutters........... : [ . 80 
box assemblers, prebuilt border; sag- Cushion makers__- . 80 
less machine operators, spring de- Spring setters _. . 80 
| - 70 Trimmers... ........- . 80 

Bench fillers, tape edge department - - .57% Dayton, Ohio: 

B: — tape edge department; cut- Upholsterers _______- 75 

ers, second class; upholstery seam- | Seamstresses _..__._- .45 
prin cushion-spring sewers, | - " Bem = ESE .45 
WOR ced bbbbe cendccdéedscuwes ‘72 oleqdo, 0: 

Feather sorters, women; border wire | | Floor-covering journeymen 1. 05 
benders; label sewers; boxing as- | ee 1.00 
semblers; sanders; tow pickers- --- 45 | Seamstresses_-.....__. . 65 

Cushion makers; springers; finishers, || Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
first class; feather-pillow cutters and | | EE ee ae ee ’ 75 
seamstresses; link-machine opera- Floor-covering journeymen...__. 75 
tors, spring department; yx | gene + apa oS CS 7 
eous inner-spr ng workers; cushion | i] eit-macnine operacvors............... | . 60 
spring sewers, men; trimmers, assemn- | 1 Felt-machine operators and mechanics.| . 65 
blers, coilers, beaters, and blowers, || Roll-edge operators___- 75 
filling-machine department__._...- 55 | Portland, Oreg.: 

Furniture upholsterers; stitchers; seat \| Upholsterers-_-.._....._- .87% 
makers; outsiders; multiple punch- a weno k ei arc ace 75 
press operators, spring department; | Sn WIR bi od. aaeedadedwos . 65 
press studio makers; assemblers, | Cushion makers... -- CS or PTR Ee 
spring department-_........-........ . 65 | IR Dads cambcnchepniieccdne . 60 

Side cord assemblers, miscellaneous | EE SE ae . 65 
workers, and helical tippers, spring 1 de echckahnadal .62% 
department; borderers and band as- | || Philadelphia, Pa.: ; 
semblers, inner-spring department; y 15 
mattress seamstresses; frame assem- Upholsterers... -----.------------------ . 70 
bias ee nate helpers; - | 8 i eas eC px Ela &! © 
finishers, second class................ . ushion makers seamstresses.- deco af 

Upholstery cutters, Garnett machine | Cutters, upholstery Se Se: ee .62% 

coher Women :| 02%|| Peaking eetastors-and moasirer®| 1.1 

Dippers and frame assemblers, bitand Carpet and linoleum layers__.__.....-- 1,00 

. de —---- ‘® | cukscohol | | one Furniture cover, » drapery and cape 

St. Louis 0 cutters -__- eed LE 1, 25 

Ce et { “O73 ‘ cyige 3 “Barre, Pa.: | 85 

ES 5 ES Ee -50 || Upholsterers. - --- --------------------- i . 75 

Floor-covering journeymen............| 1.05 || EE ee a 2 

Awning and tent journeymen..._._.__.| 1.10 | Outsiders, springers..____- { 60 

- a ry tent helpers__--- 95 {| Sent, Sore: ws 
Newark, N. J.: | I hckeditieechtien disithdes tpeiainiegubnce a 

Floor-covering journeymen....._.......| 1.25 \} Casnciensh hats upholsterers, spring- | 

Floor-covering seamstresses - - . 90 | ups, cushion makers__-_- ay. . 7 

Drapery journeymen...............--. 1, 25 | Cutters, men__-_- Sciuabest .70 

we ~ — . ita. rs -. ~ | ——- women.._- ; . 

a EEE a a ae : Seamstresses - . - - - - - . 

oS . 90 ! Slip-seat makers_ . 65 

Table-machine operators.............- 81% | Soft-tile layers__.__. 1, 25 

. = operators. __._.---- - 85 7 Carpet and | linoleum layers. 1.00 
uffalo acoma, Was 

Upholsterers. ..__._. RS Pes. - 90 } Upholsterers ET 87% 

| eres gh Sa 70 || Spring-ups, cushion makers_ __-- = 

Cushion a - } utters, women; slip-seat makers. . 65 

Se Tesses ‘ RRS STV ; 
| eee Ws o 

New York, N. Y.: }] Floor-covering journeymen.-.-_---- 7 

T ree A ne. — ma- i - 564 an ee tinea — 45 
chine an ng operators__..__-- ° |} enchmen, ro ge operators, tufters 

Upholstery finish po { . 51% || taping- -machine operators, Garnett | 

ey err 60 | machine operators, filling-machine | 

, IN a 135 | head men, upholsterers on studio | 

( J eee Cae ery 1, 25 ene Gee. .....~ idononsnbnce- | . 734% 

LE ee 1. 06 Filling-machine helpers. ---.-.--..--- | ,6236 

VRC Rt age 1. 00 Filling spring pillows, : 

Ldsoss age ee air ia + blowers. ry pw oo attachers, 
unior u sterers, who B52 I. : premade- er operators, spring 

Floor-covering journeymen............ . 90 onder tufting on po as- 

Rochester, N. Y.: sistant cutters, studio frame as- | 

Cutters, first class.................---- .79 tL EE 560 

Cutters, second class..._..........-.- .70 I i | “55% 











! Woodworking-mill and iron-bed-department employees’ rates not listed. 
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Hours of Work 


Most workers covered by these agreements work a 40-hour, 5-d9, 
week with a daily maximum of 8 hours. Ten agreements provid, 
for a 44-hour week, in one case for one occupation only. Four othe 
establish a weekly maximum of 41!, 45, or 48 hours. Only op. 
agreement provides for a workweek less than 40 hours thro; hout 
the entire year, this one setting a 35-hour maximum. Anothey; 
reflecting seasonal fluctuations in volume of trade, provides for : 
35-hour week for all but the months of September through Decempbe; 
when 40 hours’ work is permissible. Three agreements similarly 
establish a 44-hour instead of a 40-hour week for September throug} 
December, for 6 weeks in each 6 months, and for 12 weeks each year. 
respectively. One agreement permits 45 instead of 40 hours for 1¢ 
weeks each year and another 48 instead of 44 hours for 12 weeks 
Work on Saturday at straight pay is permitted, for rush work, in 5 
agreements. 

Only 7 of the 61 agreements regularly schedule work on Saturday. 
all but 2 of these providing for a half holiday. Nine agreements pro- 
hibit Saturday work, but in one case the prohibition applies only 
during June, July, and August. In one case 4 hours may be worked 
on Saturday if a holiday occurs during the week. A regular 9-hour 
day is established in 2 agreements for the entire workweek and in 
one agreement for Monday through Thursday, with an 8-hour day 
Friday. With a few exceptions the workday is from 8 a. m. to 5 
p. m. with an hour for lunch. Maintenance workers’ hours were 
frequently longer than those prevailing in the rest of the shop. 

Several agreements prohibit the splitting or staggering of shifts, 
while others prohibit the regular use of more than one shift. One 
agreement permits a worker to make up during the following week 
any time lost because of illness or other reasons, while another specifi- 
cally prohibits this practice. 


Overtime, Holiday, and Other Pay Provisions 


All the agreements provide for time and a half for overtime, except 
in 2 cases where a specified lower bonus is to be paid for each hour of 
overtime work and 6 cases where a double-time rate is established 
Eight agreements with time and a half overtime rates provide thi 
double time rate after a designated hour between 9 p. m. and mid- 
night or after 4 hours of such work in any one day. Saturday after- 
noon is paid for at double time under 5 and all Saturday work under 
3 agreements. 

A number of agreements provide that overtime must be equally 
distributed insofar as possible. In 9 agreements a permit from the 
union is required for all overtime work and in 11 for overtime work 
on Saturday. Five hours’ overtime a week is the maximum permitted 
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‘3 agreements. ‘Two agreements require advance notification to the 
yniop whenever overtime work is required. According to these agree- 
ments the overtime must be performed by unemployed members of 
the union with the exception of one man and one woman regularly 
employed in the shop. 

The usual holidays are New Year’s, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Only one agreement pro- 
vides fewer holidays, omitting New Year’s and Memorial Day. Five 
agreements have 7 holidays, 8 and 9 holidays are provided in 6 agree- 
ments each, and 10;and 11 holidays in 2 agreements each. Washing- 
ton’s Birthday is most frequently included as an additional holiday. 

Nine agreements require a permit for holiday work, while 18 pro- 
hibit work on some or all holidays. Work on Labor Day is usually 
prohibited except when necessary to save life or property. In one 
ease Labor Day work is permissible after 5 p.m. In 24 agreements all 
holiday work must be paid for at double time, while in one case 
double pay is required only for Labor Day work. Several agreements 
provide that a full day’s pay must be given if workers are called to 
do any part of a day’s work on holidays. 

Only one agreement establishes paid vacations, granting 1 week on 
full pay after 2 years’ service and 1 week on 3 days’ pay after a year 
of service. 

If workers are asked to report for duty and no work is given, a 
minimum amount must be paid—an hour’s pay in one case, 2 hours 
in 6 cases, a half-day’s pay in 13, and a full day’s pay in 3 agreements. 
When workers are laid off during the day, half pay and full pay are 
provided in 2 agreements each. If workers are requested to wait in 
the shop, straight time is usually paid although one agreement pro- 
vides half pay for waiting time. Higher rates are specified for scaffold 
and swing work in some cases and in one agreement for irregular work. 

Since work is often performed on the customer’s premises, agree- 
ments covering retail shops commonly regulate the conditions of such 
work. Straight pay is usually specified for time spent in traveling to 
and from jobs during working hours, in addition to compensation for 
traveling expenses. A few agreements establish an amount from 
$2.50 to $4 as the daily payment due for board and lodging. If 
workers use their own cars for traveling, a specified amount per mile 
or per day is paid, including in 2 cases public-liability and property- 
damage insurance. 

Apprentices 


More than half of the 61 agreements make some provision regarding 
apprenticeship. The ratio of apprentices to journeymen varies from 
a provision for one to each journeyman to 1 to 20. The most com- 
mon ratios are 1 apprentice to 5 and 1 apprentice to 10 journeymen. 
Some agreements specify a maximum number of apprentices which 
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may be permitted in any one shop, regardless of its size. Ina fey, 
apprentices may be employed only if journeymen are not availa). 

It is usually provided that an apprenticeship may be serve Only 
once and that the entire apprenticeship may be served in one shop. 
Limitations on age of beginning apprentices are imposed in onl) 
agreements, although in the other cases age requirements may }p 
established by the local union’s bylaws or by custom. Those beginning 
an apprenticeship are usually required either toregister with the uni oa 
to become members. In most cases the apprentice must join the inioy 
before starting his apprenticeship, but some agreements provide tha; 
apprentices must join within aspecified time varying from 1 to 18 months, 

The term to be served by apprentices is generally 3 or 4 years, the 
3-year term being most common. Seamstresses’ apprentices, learning 
less skilled work, usually serve 2 years. In several agreements, which 
cover wholesale factories rather than retail shops, special classes of 
helpers on machine work are required to serve from 8 weeks to a year 
before receiving the regular rate. 

The wage rates received by apprentices depend upon both the local 
journeyman’s rate for that occupation and the length of apprentice- 
ship. The rates of pay are usually increased every 6 months, accord- 
ing to a specified graduated scale, until the regular journeyman’s rate 
is received at the end of the apprenticeship. In some cases, however, 
the pay increases are granted every 3 months or every year. When 
the term is long the entrance rate is usually low. Since apprentices 
to seamstresses have shorter terms and are in training for lower-paid 
jobs, the spread between the rates received by apprentices at the 
beginning and end of their terms is much less than in the case of 
apprentices to other journeymen. 


CASes 


a { aw 


Duration and Renewal 


Most of the agreements are signed for 1-year periods, but five have 
2-year terms and one has a duration of 6 months only. In most cases 
agreements are automatically renewed from year to year unless notice 
of intent to change or terminate is given by either party. A minimum 
of 30 days’ notice must usually be’given before the expiration date if 
changes are desired. Longer notice is required in 11 agreements, 
which set the time at either 45, 60, or 90 days’ notice. In one case 
the required notification period is only a week. Once renewed under 
the automatic provision, the agreement generally continues for the 
same term and under the same renewal provisions as during the original 
period. In 11 cases automatic renewal is effective only for a period 
equivalent to the original term of the agreement—one year in all but 
one case, where the term is 2 years. Four agreements, once renewed, 
are renewable at 6-month intervals, rather than from year to year, 
and two continue until terminated by notice, which may be given at 
any time after the expiration of the original term. 
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INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN NEW YORK CITY 


CONTRARY to a rather widely held belief that the number of indus- 
tries in New York City has been greatly reduced, investigation shows 
an increase in industrial establishments. The findings of a special 
representative, appointed by the comptroller of the city of New York,’ 
on this subject are borne out by the returns from the Census of 
Manufactures covering the city, and information from both sources 
is here reviewed briefly. 

Analysis of the Census of Manufactures returns for New York City 


' shows that between 1933 and 1935 the number of factories increased 


34.9 percent, the number of wage earners 25.5 percent, and total 
wages by 39.3 percent. This increase was greater than for the State 
asa whole. In 1933 New York City had 74 percent of the manufac- 
turing establishments in the State. This percentage rose to 77.1 in 
1935. In the same 2-year period New York City’s share of the wage 
earners in the State increased from 53.4 to 54.8 percent of the total 
and its share of the wage bill from 58.2 to 60.0 percent. In 1935 
New York City had a larger proportion of the State’s factories, 
wage earners, and wages than in 1929. 

In order to determine trends in industrial development since the 
time of the 1935 Census of Manufactures, the comptroller of the 
city of New York commissioned a special representative to study 
conditions in 1936 and 1937. This survey included a review of 
official statistics as to location and movement of industry throughout 
the country, conferences with business and labor leaders, and collec- 
tion of the information showing why industries had left the city. 
It was sought to determine how extensive departure of manufacturing 
establishments had been, the reasons for withdrawal, measures to 
prevent further removals, and methods by which industries that had 
moved away might be brought back. 

As has been stated, it was found that departures from the city had 
not been general although certain desirable plants had been lost. 
Many of these, it is stated in the report, could and should have been 
saved for the city. 

' Murphy, Charles E.: Report to Hon. Frank J.| New York, 1936 and 1937; also Press Release of 


Taylor, comptroller of the city of New York, on | Labor Publications Editor, New York State De 
Industrial Survey of New York City, in three parts, | partment of Labor, Sept. 30, 1937. 
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Of a group of 476 manufacturing establishments that were re) orted 
to have left New York City between 1931 and 1935, 341 wer cirey. 
larized to obtain information on reasons for their withdraws! from 
the city. Those that responded gave as their reasons in the orde 


of importance: Racketeering in business and labor, high rent, hijo} 
taxes, high transportation costs and troubles, and high overhead 


Only one stated as his reason high wages. None gave as a reasop 
inducements made by other communities. With two exception 
there was no complaint against union-labor activities and in both of 
these the objection voiced was to “left wing” or radical influence. 


PRPPPOR 
THE PLACE OF THE CITY IN OUR NATIONAL LIFp 


THE NATIONAL Resources Committee has approved recommen. 
dations of its Urbanism Committee whereby the National Government 
would cooperate extensively with State and local groups, employers, 
and labor in meeting the major problems that arise in city life. |) 
transmitting the findings of the urbanism group and its own recon- 
mendations to the President, the National Resources Committee 
stated that much attention has been given to the problems of rura! 
America, but that the present study is the first undertaken on 
comprehensive scale to determine existing conditions in cities, wher 
over half the population is concentrated. 

In the introduction to the report it is stated: “Our Nation is based 
upon a community of interest in the midst of diversity of occupa- 
tions.” The function of government is that of adjusting maladjust- 
ment, whether urban or rural, to the end of bettering national con- 
ditions. Since much that threatens the well-being of the country, 
as well as much that is beneficial, emanates from the cities, attention 
has been directed to the existing interrelations. At the same time 
it has been kept in mind that many of the same economic factors 
enter into both city and country life. 

The committee finds that the most drastic inequalities of income 
and wealth exist in cities. In locating industries not enough is known 
of labor, purchasing power, tax loads, and related subjects. Towns 
have grown or dwindled in importance as business has expanded 01 
disappeared. Competing forms of transportation have sometimes 
taken their toll by diverting the stream of goods and population. 
City dwellers are hampered by speculative land development, poor 
housing, and insufficient attention to public health. There are 
added problems in supplying public education, juvenile care, public 
finance, and government. To insure that urban government shall 





'U. 8S. National Resources Committee. Our Cities, Their Role in the National Economy. Washinet 
1937. 
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keep pace with technical advance the Committee believes that 


‘action must be taken ‘‘to overcome the continual and cumulative 


jisregard of urban policies and administration and to take into account 
the place of the urban community in the national economy.” 

The major suggestions of the Urbanism Committee for solving 
urban problems, as endorsed by the National Resources Committee, 
are reviewed briefly: 

1. It is urged that efforts be continued and intensified to raise 
neome, as many of the most acute problems of urban life hinge on 
low income. In addition, study by the Federal Government of the 
chronically depressed urban areas is suggested. 

2. Further cooperation of the Government in social-welfare pro- 
crams is advocated, to include public assistance, crime prevention and 
control, use of urban leisure time and cultural activities, and with 
equality for city and country dwellers. Owing to the national signif- 
icance of unemployment, Federal assistance for its prevention and 
relief should be continued in cooperation with State and local agencies. 

3. Increased Federal facilities to aid in this program, the Committee 
believes, should include an urban research agency to perform for city 
communities work comparable to that done by the Department of 
Agriculture for the rural population. Urban information should be 
cleared in a subdivision of the Bureau of the Census. The Central 
Statistical Board should act to build up urban data now being collected 
and to improve on the methods of compilation. Finally, the activities 
of all governmental agencies operating in urban areas should be 
coordinated. 

4. Special legislation for periods of economic stress is recommended, 
in order that loans and grants could be made to local governments 
under adequate safeguards and for productive purposes, such as 
construction (including housing). The Committee advocates that 
in times of prosperity such Federal expenditures should be reduced 
to a minimum. 

5. The Committee endorses establishment by Congress of a perma- 
nent public works authority, responsible for a detailed country-wide 
public works program and to cooperate with State and local govern- 
ments in public works planning. 

6. A national policy for rehousing low-income groups at acceptable 
minimum standards is advocated. This enterprise should include 
the various branches of governmental and private enterprise, and 
Federal and State aid should be extended in accordance with local 
needs, dependent upon the existence of a comprehensive city plan 
(including housing). The policy adopted should be such as to stimu- 


late local initiative, recognize local differences, and encourage local 
control. 
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7. Any permanent national planning board, the Committee |, 


CLEVE 

should engage in a number of activities for the benefit of urba), Pen, “g 
munities in cooperation with State and local governments and priya}, 
industry. These include continued and extended encouragement, % GRE 
cooperation, and support to State, regional, and local p anning fi jn tl 
agencies; improvement in long-range planning of public works: aj, hic 
to industrial communities in systematic improvement of their indus. [i yesul 
trial structure; coordination of the transportation system to bring HP py a 
about a more effective and socially desirable urban pattern and djs. own 
tribution of economic activities; and inquiry to determine the probable JB eon: 
effect on urbanization of wider distribution of electric power. exis 

8. In order to clear up confusion and inconvenience in the allocatioy T 
of governmental revenue, a far-reaching inquiry into the tax system JB yom 
is suggested. This should cover conflicting fiscal policies and taxation I sear 
by local, State, and Federal agencies, and could be carried out by the hos 
existing tax revision council or some other suitable agency. nf 

9. Special legislation by Congress is recommended, laying the JB for 
framework for the adoption of interstate compacts. Such action ( 
would enable communities to deal jointly with regional problems of J jy 
health, sanitation, industrial-waste regulation, control of public HB on 
utilities, planning, public safety and welfare, education, recreation, sey 
and other governmental functions of regional scope. bu 

10. The Federal Government should likewise continue its coopera- of 
tion in enacting and administering uniform criminal laws and in loc 
dealing with crime, criminals, and crime prevention. To this end it to 
is advocated that law-enforcing agencies be fostered locally, in the mi 
States, and nationally. wi 


11. Finally, the Committee is of the opinion that the competence 
and prestige of the urban public service should be raised. This could 
be accomplished by requiring that State and urban communities 
receiving Federal grants-in-aid should conform with minimum per- 
sonnel standards under the merit system in the area where the grants 
are made; vocational training for public-service occupations might be 
extended by the Federal Government; and the United States Civil 
Service Commission could furnish eligible lists to local authorities 
on request and prepare model personnel standards for given classes 
of work. 

In addition to these specific recommendations the Nationa! Re- 
sources Committee directs attention to the Urbanism Committee's 
suggestions dealing with urban land policies, housing, planning, and 
zoning, as well as sections dealing with governments, reorganization 
of metropolitan areas, cooperation among municipalities, reshaping 
local taxation, and special assessments. Consideration of tlicse 
points is commended to State and local authorities. 
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IMPROVED LIVING CONDITIONS FOR BRITISH 
SEAMEN ! 


GREATLY IMPROVED living conditions on board ship, for seamen 
in the British mercantile marine, are contemplated in regulations 
which will shortly be made effective. The plan agreed upon is the 
result of an inquiry that has been conducted over a period of 7 years 
by a joint commission of representatives of the Board of Trade, ship- 
owners, Officers, and seamen. The regulations will apply to all new 
construction of foreign-going ships, and are to be carried out on 
existing vessels so far as is structurally feasible. 

The most radical change called for under the new regulations is the 
removal of living quarters from the forecastle. Accommodations for 
seamen are to be placed either amidships or aft. Specially equipped 
hospitals must be provided on all ships of 2,500 tons and over engaged 
in foreign trade, and on smaller ships space must be made available 
for hospital use when needed. 

Other standards set by the new regulations call for cabins 7% feet 
in height on vessels of 1,600 gross tonnage and over, and 7 feet on 
smaller ships (an increase of about 9 inches above present standards) ; 
separate sleeping quarters for sailors and firemen for each watch; steel 
bulkheads separating living quarters from other spaces; prohibition 
of two rows of bunk tiers against the sides of the ship; individual 
lockers for clothing; compulsory provision of messrooms large enough 
to allow for a specified minimum of table and seating space for each 
man, and individual food lockers; compulsory provision of washrooms 
with adequate hot water for baths and showers; and improved mini- 
mum standards of lighting, heating, and ventilating equipment. 

In addition, recreation space must be reserved for the crew on the 
open decks. 


' Based on report from Alfred Nutting, clerk, American Consulate General, London, Aug. 6. 1937. 


























































































































International Labor Relations 
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OCTOBER 1937 SESSION OF GOVERNING BODY op 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


THE REGULAR fall session of the Governing Body of the I. |, () 
met on October 5-9, 1937. In honor of the retiring chairman, Jarojj 
Neéas, Minister of Social Affairs of Czechoslovakia, this meeting wo: 
held in Prague at the invitation of his Government. F. W. Leggett 
the representative of the British Government and Principal Assistay; 
Secretary of the British Ministry of Labor, was elected chairman {o; 
the ensuing year. For this session the United States Government wa; 
represented by Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and t}) 
United States employers by Henry S. Dennison, of Framingham, \as: 
The most important of many decisions taken there affected th 
agenda of the next session of the annual Conference, which will oper 
next June 2 in Geneva. Already four items had been scheduled {o 
debate during that meeting,’ but there was a strong demand that this 
list be extended to include a general convention (treaty) on the 40-how 
week and also one on the collection of wages and hours statistics. 
Although previous International Labor Conferences had adopted « 
general convention of principle on the 40-hour week and had adopted 
conventions of application covering the textile, public works, and 
glass-bottle industries, conventions of application for a number of 
other important industries had been defeated. The workers con- 
tended that this record, extending over’ the ‘past '5 years, demon- 
strated that the debate by separate industries was too slow and uncer- 
tain, and that favorable action covering all of industry would be mor 
likely and more rapid if an attempt were made to frame a single con- 
vention applying the 40-hour week to all industry. The formal 


proposal to place such a subject before the 1938 Conference was made 


by the representatives of the French and American Governments, and 


was finally adopted by a vote of 20 to 6. The affirmative votes in- 
cluded 10 governments, the entire workers’ group, and the representa- 
tives of the American and French employers. Negative votes were 
cast by the other six members of the employers’ group. The resolu- 
tion further specified that the discussion in 1938 was to be prelimi- 
nary to a further consultation of governments with the objective 





1 These four are: Vocational] education, Contracts | discussion, and then, in all probability, » 
of indigenous workers, Equality of treatment of | placed, for a final reading, upon the agenda o! | 
migrants, and Hours of work and rest periods in road | session that will meet 12 months later. 
transport. Each will be the subject'of a preliminary 
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of a final vote on the proposition in 1939. During such investiga- 
tions, the scope of the proposed treaty will have to be determined. 

The sixth item on the next Conference agenda, the Governing Body 
decided, is to be a convention specifying the minimum extent and the 
proper form of the collection of national figures on the wages and hours 
actually prevailing in industry and agriculture. In thus laying the 
basis for a final decision next June, the Governing Body followed the 
unanimous report of a Conference of Statisticians that had met in Geneva 
the previous week. Although six of the employers, not including the 
American and New Zealand representatives, cast the only votes against 
1938 consideration of the subject, they insisted they were opposed 
not to the Conference consideration of the subject, but only to haste. 

The 1939 Conference agenda also was considered by the Governing 
Body. It is expected that the following five items will be ready for 
final action during that session, as the result of their preliminary 
consideration the previous year: Vocational education, Contracts of 
indigenous workers, Equality of treatment of migrants, Hours of 
work and rest periods in road transport, and the General 40-hour 
week. Some members of the Governing Body, therefore, felt that 
no additional subjects should be included. However, two others were 
mentioned, and are to be finally considered in the February Govern- 
ing Body session. These are: Minimum standards of factory inspec- 
tion, and Weekly rest for commercial employees. 

In accordance with the action of the Conference last June, it was 
unanimously decided to set up an International Committee on the 
Planning of Public Works. Governments are to be asked to desig- 
nate representatives to sit upon it, and to comment on the proposed 
draft of an annual questionnaire on their plans and accomplishments. 
The Governing Body is expected in February to fix the date for the 
first session of the committee. 

Final action was taken upon the 1938 budget for the Organization 
following the provisional decisions reached last April and June. 

Anumber of meetings of experts were ordered. On December 3 there 
is to be a meeting of the Standing Orders Committee. On December 7 
a subcommittee will work over the statutes of the public works interna- 
tional committee referred to above. On December 8 a group of experts 
in the investment of social-insurance funds is to meet. On February 28, 
experts from countries interested in migration will meet to consider meth- 
ods of financing such movements of population from countries which wish 
to encourage emigration to those which wish to encourage immigration. 

The Office was ordered to continue its studies in a number of direc- 
tions and to enlarge its study of the standards of living of workers. 
The Governing Body approved a 3 months’ trip of the Director to 
India and Egypt to study the problem of better adjusting the pro- 
posals for minimum international labor standards to the variations 
between Oriental and Western conditions. 
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THE NEGRO IN RETAIL TRADE 


NEGRO proprietors in 1935 were operating 23,490 retail stores jy 
the United States—a decrease of 2,211 stores as compared wit), 
1929. The reduction in the number of such stores in the Sout!) was 
2,936. In the North and West, however, they increased, réspectively. 
by 490 and 235. . 

In 1929 the pay rolls of these stores totaled $8,528,000; in 1935. 
$5,021,000—a drop of 41.1 percent. For the same years the totg| 
value of sales was respectively, $101,146,000 and $48,987,000—, 
decline of 51.6 percent. Within this period, 1929 to 1935, the number 
of retail stores operated by proprietors of all racial groups expanded 
by 110,803, although the chain-store units decreased by 19,828, pay 
rolls dwindled 30.2 percent, and the aggregate value of all sales 
declined 32.5 percent. 

Only two surveys of retail stores operated by Negro proprietors 
throughout the United States have been made—one for 1929 and 
the other for 1935. Consequently, comparison cannot be made 
between 1933 and 1935, but with the general industrial revival thiere 
are indications of increases both in the number of stores and in volume 
of business. 

In 1935, slightly over 67 percent of the total sales of $48,987,000 
of all retail stores operated by Negro proprietors was reported by 
the food group of stores and the eating and drinking places. The 
sales of the 6,364 grocery stores aggregated $13,621,000—an average 
of $2,140 per store. Sales by motor-vehicle dealers averaged $16,20) 
per store, and by household-appliance stores, $12,333. On_ thie 
other hand, the general average rates of the second-hand stores, 
lunch counters, and refreshment stands were less than $1,()()0. 
More than half of the total value of sales was reported by 9 States— 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsy!- 
vania, Texas, and Virginia. 

Despite the shrinkage from 1929 to 1935 in the number of retail 
stores operated by Negro proprietors, they gave employment in thie 
latter year to 36,141 persons, including 23,819 active proprictors 
and firm members who were not on the pay rolls, and 12,322 full- 
time and part-time employees who received wages amounting to 
$5,021,000. The following table! presents some of the data for 1{39 


1U. 8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Press release, Washington, Aug. 12, |»: 
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secured in a survey of these retail stores made by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. 


Retail Stores Operated by Negro Proprietors, 1935 

















j 
oe | | | : . | 
Full-time Total 
- : , | Number |_ Sales Proprie- | and part- vee 
Kinds of business | of stores | (add 000) , tere time em- pay roll 
| | - (add 000) 
ployees | 
: AJ] stores ..-| 23,490 | $48, 987 23, 819 12, 322 2 $5, 021 
In Food group , ‘ 17, 267 | 2, 2: 761 
ith a + ee 
| Candy and confectionery stores -. 38 | 1, 331 | 62 
Was Grocery stores (without meat) , 553 | 6, 270 4, 585 | 568 149 
Combination stores (groceries and meats) ---- ---- : 7,351 | 1, 847 | , 02 396 
ely Meat markets, sea foods.................--------| | 851 | 490 | 9: 63 
whe Other food stores 32 | 1,333 24 91 
General stores (with food) : 1, 081 28 | 3 | 39 
135 ees ee = = 
General merchandise group , 316 | 
ta al GREE 
Pry goods and general merchandise stores - -- -- 51 | 196 
a Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores sae 7 120 
her Apparel group 23% 502 
ded Ey ae ne ea f 84 | 
Family clothing stores_.__------- 
Day Women’s ready-to-wear stores _-- 
Other apparel, accessories.................--.-- 
les G00 Gl entedetbndaccascccee ne iat --| 


Automotive GRic dats catinnsccee . 


ors Motor-vehicle dealers.................-..-- 
(SRNR FER A idiniicowtiinitine dé 
ind Other automotive... - bedded ital de 


ade Filling StRIE ined debs ccc nscccc. 


ere Furniture-household group..........-..--- ‘ 


ime Furniture stores........... 
Household appliance 

Radio and music dived 
Other home furnishings............- 


OOO 
Lumber-building-hardware group 

















by 
~ Lumber and building material dealers 
he Heating and plumbing shops 
Paint and glass stores 
age Hardware stores (including farm implements) -- | 
2(0) Eating and drinking places. 
the Restaurants, cafeterias, lunch rooms.____..------ . 308 8, 638 4, 452 | 4,181 | 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands. -_-__-...--- 3, 2, 758 3, 217 1, 067 | 
res, Drinking places | 2 1, 130 1,714 | 
OU, Drug stores... oie | 6g8 3, : { | 862 | 
_ Other retail stores 2 2, 506 | 981 | 
syl- Farmers’ supplies......... -..- wececcccccccecocee 18 | 14 | 10 
Book stores ¢ 8 6 | 4 
Cigar stores and stands... ._......-- steal 306 300 04 | 32 
] Coal, wood, ice dealers 1, 787 646 | 343 
tal Jewelry stores 11 | 3 | 3 





the Miscellaneous classification. — 2 | 1, 048 382 | 119 











ore Second-hand stores . 5g 449 | 464 | 43 





' Pay rollincludes no compensation for the services | 7? Part-time proportion of pay roll in 1935 was 
to of proprietors. A fair allowance should be added. | $616,000. 


_ Of the 22,172 service establishments operated by Negro proprietors 
937 in 1935 which were covered in the survey of the Federal Bureau of the 
22809377 
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Census made in 1936,’ approximately 39.3 percent were in the \ ort}. 


55.0 percent, in the South; and 5.7 percent, in the West. The tot 
receipts were $27,281,000, of which 46.2 percent was reported for th, 
North; 49.1 for the South; and 4.7 percent for the West. Eichty. 
two percent of the 22,172 service establishments were found in {hp 
following 5 types of business: Barber shops; shoe-repair shops gn 
shoeshine parlors; cleaning, dyeing, pressing, alteration, and repajy 
shops; beauty parlors; and funeral directing, embalming, and crema. 


>) 


tories. The receipts from these enterprises constituted 86.1 percent 
of the total receipts from all the service establishments operated by 
Negro proprietors. 


Blacksmithing was the only other kind of service business having more t! 
establishments, while two general classifications—namely, adjustment and credit 
bureaus, and collection agencies; and ticket agents and brokers, and tra 
reaus—were the only kinds of service business reporting average receipts per estab- 
lishment of $5,000 or more. The average receipts per establishment in the United 
States were $1,230; for the North, $1,449; the South, $1,097; and the West, $1,010 
While the Negro population constituted 9.7 percent of the total population of th; 
United States at the census of 1930, in 1935 Negro proprietors operated near 
32 percent of all shoe-repair shops and shoeshine parlors reported; 20 percent of 
the cleaning, dyeing, pressing, alteration, and repair shops; 17 percent of all 
barber shops; 16 percent of the funeral directors, embalmers, and crematori 
about 12 percent of the beauty parlors operated in the United States. 





? U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Press release, Washington, Sept. 2 
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VOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE REVIVAL in various branches of vocational training which 
was noted in 1935 continued and expanded in 1936 and in the early 
part of 1937. New and amending legislation was introduced to 
regulate this form of education to bring it into harmony with economic 
and occupational requirements. As stated in the I. L. O. Year Book, 
1936-37, from which the data in this article are taken, competent 
bodies have come to realize more and more that vocational training 
in its broadest sense “should be an essential feature of every economic 
policy. Only in this way can a solution be found for a series of 
problems which have arisen out of the depression and industrial 
changes.”’ 

The significance of the social aspects of the need for vocational 
training in order to obtain effective utilization of the human factor 
in production has been frequently stressed. Recognition of the present 
importance of this problem is reflected in the selection of vocational 
training and apprenticeship as subjects for the agenda of the 1938 
session of the International Labor Conference. 


National Activities 


Australia.—Karly in 1936 a conference of the ministers and directors 
of education of all the Australian States decided to request of the Com- 
monwealth Government an appropriation of £2,000,000,' distributed 
over a 4-year period, for the development of technical education. An 
Australian Education Council, made up of the ministers of education 
of the various States, was established to facilitate regular consultation 
on educational matters. The council is authorized to elect to its 
membership other ministers whose departments deal with labor and 
industrial affairs. 

Under an ordinance of April 2, 1936, applying to the territory of 
the Federal capital, and to become effective at a date to be desig- 
nated later, provision was made for the establishment of an appren- 
ticeship board and of trade committees. The New South Wales 
Employment Research Committee, established in 1934 to study, 
among other things, problems of juvenile employment, presented to 
the Minister of Labor a summary report of the opinions of the labor 





' Average exchange rate of Australian pound in 1936=$3.96. 
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council and of employers on apprenticeship. The report recoy. 



































mends that a minimum age (16 years) be fixed for apprenti: ship: wat 
that an independent tribunal be set up to select apprentices aid {ix = 
the ratio of apprentices to journeymen; that apprentices be exchanged. De 
and that wage rates be fixed for apprentices, etc. The New South to th 
Wales Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Acts sy). ee 
stantially changed the statutory provisions regarding apprentic ship, by "4 
The system of ‘“‘trainee apprentices” in skilled trades initiated in 1939 the 2 
was confirmed and the apprenticeship boards given the same authority and 
over trainee apprentices as over apprentices proper. "| 
Belgium.—Regulation of vocational training by means of [oys! | ba 
orders was continued. The Royal order of May 4,1936, amended the . . 
rules concerning commercial training, while that of May 10, 1936. yer 
provided for organization by the Ministry of Education of temporary — 
higher classes in domestic economy and housewifery. The organiza. "7 
tion of training for architects was provided for by an order of May 14. . bs 
1936. “ 
A vocational-guidance center connected with the National Educa- .d 
tion Museum was established by an order of February 20, 1936, and a 
an order of October 22, 1936, provided for a qualifying certificate for a 
vocational advisers. we 
The Young Workers’ Section of the Belgian Trade Union Committee drew agen 
a list of the demands of young workers, recommending the following reforms res 
Prohibition of paid employment for children under 16 years of age; extension of 
protective legislation to cover apprentices, young workers, and salaried emplo) At 
ees up to the age of 18 years; organization of compulsory supplementary \oca- tion | 
tional training up to the age of 18 years (during working hours); inclusion i and | 
collective agreements and articles of apprenticeship of a minimum-wage scal The: 
based on age and competence; at least 2 weeks’ holiday with pay for young TI 
workers (including apprentices); comprehensive regulation of apprenticeship Fran 
under a general measure, etc. educ 
In January 1937 the Belgian Young Christian Workers’ Organization carried cially 
out an inquiry into apprenticeship in Belgium, with the object of collecting the scho 
fullest possible data on various questions connected with apprenticeship. Th: T 
general committee of the organization decided to get into touch with the trade Frey 
unions, joint committees, and competent authorities for this purpose. diet 
Brazil.—As a result of a conference called by the Director-General § oir; 
of the National Labor Department to consider the matter of estab- J tice 
lishing training schools for the hotel industry, a plan of organization J wh: 
for such training will be prepared by the inspector of labor and pre- § tior 
sented to the employers’ and employees’ organizations concerned. ( 
China.—Guiding principles for vocational education were set forth J cod 
in a circular issued February 5, 1937, by the Minister of Education, J of . 
the competent provincial and municipal authorities being instructed to & for 
apply an organization plan based on these principles and to report the J sys 
measures taken jn this connection. The major feature of the plan is " 
the establishment of a network of occupational classes organized by the J cha 


offi 
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jniversities, the technical schools, and the trade organizations of 
corporations. 

Denmark.—Early in 1937 a new apprenticeship bill was submitted 
to the Rigsdag by the Minister of Social Affairs. This measure, which 
was referred to a parliamentary committee before its second discussion 
by the Rigsdag, provides for the setting up of trade committees under 
ihe Ministry, to deal with all problems connected with the training 
and protection of apprentices. It also provides for an apprentice- 
ship council. 

France.—The functions of the chambers of handicrafts were defined 
by an act adopted by the Senate February 24,1937. It had previously 
been passed by the Chamber of Deputies. The chambers of handi- 
crafts will in the future be able to regulate apprenticeship in their 
crafts. 

In July 1936, a vocational-guidance center for handicrafts was set 
up in the Seine Department. 

At its November 1936 session, the Superior Labor Council consid- 
ered the matter of reclassification of labor and related problems. The 
recommendations adopted dealt particularly with the regional organi- 
zation of apprenticeship on an occupational basis, the restriction of the 
number of apprentices, and the establishment of a central research 
agency for matters regarding the training, recruiting and hiring of 
French labor. 


At its annual meeting in March 1936 the General Federation of French Produc- 
tion drew attention to the importance attaching to the recruiting of skilled labor, 
and noted the persistent shortage of such labor, which is a matter for anxiety. 
The question was dealt with at discussion days held in May 1936. 

The Association of Staffs of Pubiic Institutions for Technical Education in 
France and the French colonies conducted an inquiry into the state of technical 
education. The report on this inquiry made certain suggestions, bearing espe- 
cially on the educational side of technical teaching and the organization of technical 
schools. 

To enable youth to bridge the gap between school and workshop the 
French Young Christian Workers’ Organization demanded the exten- 
sion of the school-leaving age to 16; a special curriculum for boys and 
girls 13 to 16 years of age, with due attention to preparation for appren- 
ticeship; scholarships and allowances for the families of young people 
whose school attendance has been extended; the improvement of voca- 
tional guidance, etc. 

Germany.—Work in connection with the preparation of the new 
code for the regulation of general education and vocational training 
of youth was continued, while transitional provisions were adopted 
for the regulation of certain features of vocational training. The 
system of compulsory holidays was made general. 

The vocational-guidance offices connected with employment ex- 
changes substantially expanded their work. Registrations at these 
offices of vacancies for apprentices totaled about 333,500, and regis- 
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trations for vacancies for semiskilled workers numbered 59,400 (in gj 
100,000 more than in the preceding year). 

The State Educational Information Office, previously a P 
agency, has been converted into a national agency under the title 9 
National Education Office (Reichsstelle fiir Schulwesen) and his the 
responsibility of collecting facts on vocational and technical gs¢ehyoo) 


‘SS1an 


The third general vocational examination was held in March 1936 w: 
ditions similar to those of the 2 previous years. For the first time young w) 


Pr a 
it UON.- 


L317) 
SKLLE¢ 


or semiskilled workers were also admitted to this national examination, whic) 
was formerly confined to young journeymen or apprentices and students. 7), 
new candidates were divided into two groups—those of at least 15 years of ag, 
who had worked for at least 3 months, and those of at least 10 years of ave w}, 
had worked for at least 1 year. The object of this examination was to test ¢)y 


output and occupational qualifications of young unskilled workers with 4 yicy 
to adapting them to work requiring a high standard of competence. In fut 
therefore, the national vocational examination will cover all classes of y; 
persons. 


ITe, 


Greece.—A National Youth Organization was established under ay 
act of November 7, 1936. The Prime Minister is the chairman o 
this new body and its chief objective is the development of vocational 
guidance and the organization of spare-time occupations for young 
people. 

Provision for the establishment of a training school for the hotel 
industry is made by a decree of April 24, 1936. 

India.—The Bombay Government gave its approval to a plan under 


which a number of employers agreed to take into their establishments 
boys who had a certain standard of education, the term of such 
employment to be approximately 5 years. Early in 1937, 89 indus- 


trial undertakings had volunteered to take on a total of 425 boys pei 
annum as learners, at a beginning wage of 15 rupees?a month. The 
number of boys engaged under this plan will be based on the number 
of skilled adults which each branch of industry will be able to absorb 
at the close of the training period. The electrical, engineering, and 
printing industries have been among the first to engage such trainees. 
Provision is made in the agreement for the compulsory attendance 
of these boys at technical evening classes during the training period. 

Italy —The first lictorial labor competitions took place in Rome 
May 1936. These contests, which are to be held annually, correspond 
to the examinations in arts, culture, and athletics which university 
students have been taking for some years past. The purpose of these 
competitions is to improve the technical, occupational, and cultural 
standards of young people of the working class. An oral examination 
in general culture is one of the tests. 

Japan.—At the close of 1936 an announcement was made by the 
Bureau for Social Questions that investigations were to be made into 
the relations between physical and mental aptitudes and occupational 





1 Average exchange rate of rupee in 1936=37.52 cents. 
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qualifications, such investigations to cover 93 classes of factory 
workers. 

At the Esyghth National Conference on Vocational Guidance held 
June 11, 1936, at Osaka, under the auspices of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, recommendation was made for a more precise 
jefinition of the object and scope of vocational guidance, for the 
appointment of full-time vocational-guidance counselors or officers, 
for more propaganda in favor of vocationa] guidance in schools, and 
for reorganization of the existing apprenticeship system. 

Norway.—The draft of a new national plan for vocational training 
was considered at a meeting, on October 12, 1936, of the Vocational 
Training Board, with a view to amending the act for the protection 
of workers and apprentices. The Board again called attention to the 
necessity of holding classes in supplementary vocational training 
during working hours. 

Poland.— Additional progress was made in 1936 in applying the 
educational system planned in 1932, which provides for the regulation 
of vocational and technical training. 

The curriculum of engineering studies for the new technical high 
schools was drafted by the Ministry of Education in cooperation with 
the chambers of industry and commerce. A number of orders were 
issued by the Minister in July 1936, having for their object the reor- 
ganization of technical schools. Other orders and decrees dealt with 
the organization of vocational high schools. 

The problem of apprenticeship in handicrafts aroused active dis- 
cussion. <A bill for the reorganization of training of handicraftsmen 
was tabled in the Diet. 

The commercial section of the National Vocational Training Board met in the 
Ministry of Education to consider: (1) The guiding principles for the curricula of 
commercial high schools; (2) the advisability of setting up special vocational 
training schools for employees of autonomous public bodies and social-insurance 
institutions; (3) the advisability of providing a similar form of school for em- 
ployees of cooperative societies. 

Resolutions in regard to improvement of the conditions of appren- 
ticeship, adopted at a conference in February 1937 of woman labor 
inspectors, recommended prohibition of unpaid employment, fixing of 
the ratio of apprentices to adult workers, supervision of workshops in 
which apprentices are employed, preparation by experts of detailed 
curricula for each trade, medical examination of young people, ete. 

The first vocational high schools, which complete the vocational 
education system provided for by the act of 1932, are to be established 
during the academic year of 1937. 

Portugal.—A National Education Board was established by a decree 
of May 19, 1936, which also prescribed regulations for the newly 
created body. ‘The board, which is a technical and advisory agency, 
is to study problems concerning character building, education, and 
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general culture of the citizens, and questions relative to the deve 
ment of their occupational as well as their general abilities. 

Rumania.—The general regulation of vocational training and {}, 
exercise of trades were provided for in a royal decree of Apri] 99 
1936. A national training center for administrative careers, in cop, 
nection with the Royal Institute of Administrative Science yo 
established under an order of September 18, 1936. 

In November 1936, a psychotechnic institute was opened at (yj; 
The function of this and similar agencies that are to be organize) 
later will be to aid vocational-training institutions and to train 
staff of vocational-guidance experts. 

Switzerland.—Various Federal orders were issued to give effect to 
different sections of the Federal Vocational Training Act of 193) 
Work was also continued by cantonal authorities on amendments ty 
cantonal apprenticeship legislation in order to bring it into conformity 
with the Federal requirements. | 

Further progress in domestic apprenticeship in the canton of 
Zurich was marked by the organization of housewives’ training classes. 
to be followed by an examination, successful examinees to be awarded 
domestic-apprenticeship certificates. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.—The rights and obligations of 
labor inspectors of juvenile labor were defined in an order of the 
executive committee of the General Council of Trade Unions issued 
September 8, 1936. Among the specified duties were supervision of 
the admission of pupils to vocational schools connected with work- 
shops and factories, and protection of these young learners; supervision 
of the regular employment of young women in productive employment 
according to their abilities and to insure their advancement to mor 
skilled tasks, etc. 


f ]). 


d 


Great progress has been made in the training of skilled workers during th 
past few years. The number of pupils admitted to the vocational schools at- 
tached to factories and workshops rose from 255,000 in 1933 to 294,100 in 1934 
and 325,000 in 1935. Side by side with this increase in the number of apprentice 
pupils, it was also noticed that there was a very marked rise in the attendance at 
workers’ colleges (276,000 persons in 1936 as compared with 49,200 in 1928). 


The proportion of workers in higher educational institutions rose from 25.4 percent 
in 1928 to 45 percent in 1935. The provision of minimum technical training and 
classes for workers belonging to the Stakhanov movement was also widely 
extended. 

The expenditure on training skilled workers (6,500 million rubles 
in 1937 compared with 4,800 million rubles in 1936) is an important 
one in the aggregate cost of education in the Soviet Union (18,500 mil- 
lion rubles in 1937 compared with 13,900 million rubles in the pre- 
ceding year). Up to 1936 the larger proportion of this expense was 
met by the economic agencies, but since then nearly all of the requisite 
funds have been provided by the State. 
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In view of the fact that the question was one of increasing importance, it would 
be necessary during 1937 to study more actively the experience of the first years 
of widespread teaching of Stakhanov’s principles, of the technical education of 
workers, and the period of training of skilled workers for the collective farms, 
and to draft measures enabling the best possible results to be obtained at the 
lowest possible cost to the Government. 

Yugoslavia.—After consultation with the trade chambers and with 
the agreement of the Minister of Social Policy, the Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce promulgated an order on May 13, 1936, to 
sx the ratio of appreutices to skilled workers in commercial, industrial, 
and handicraft employment. 











Housing Conditions 





COOPERATIVE HOUSING IN 1936! 


THE DEVELOPMENT of cooperative housing in the United State 
has been thus far almost entirely in the apartment-house field j) 
greater New York and has been restricted by the large amount of 
capital necessary. In the opinion of one housing expert, a projec 
cannot be made successful in New York City unless it covers at least 
city block.2, With the very large sums involved in such projects and 
total investments per member ranging up to $700 or more per room, i 
is evident that comparatively few wage-earner groups would be able to 
finance such enterprises unaided. Nevertheless several housing 
associations have been started and have provided accommodations 
for more than 2,200 families. 

It was found that since the Bureau’s last previous survey of coopera- 
tive housing, in 1933, six associations had lost their properties and had 
gone out of existence, one had lost its cooperative features, and in 
two instances two associations had consolidated into one. Six 
additional associations have been reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but it has not been possible to check as to the cooperative 
features of these. 

Of 48 known housing associations, data were obtained for 39, of 
which 35 were actually operating housing properties, and in 4 others 
the organization had been formed and plans were well advanced. 
Of the 35 completed projects, 12 were in Manhattan and the Bronx 
and the remaining 23 were in Brooklyn. Of the four projects still 
under way, two were in New York and the other two were in 
Wisconsin. 

The earliest of the groups (2) for which the Bureau has informatio 
dates from 1916. In the following 2 years no new projects were 
started among the groups that responded to the Bureau’s request 
for information, but beginning in 1919 two projects were undertaken, 
in 1920 there were six more, four each in 1921, 1922, and 1923, one in 
1924, three in 1925, two in 1926, three in 1927, one in 1928, and two 
in 1930. Thereafter, cooperative activity in the line of new coopera- 
tive housing ceased until 1936 when the four new groups were formed. 

A number of the early cooperative housing associations drew their 
































1 Data obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 2A. E. Kazan’s address at 1936 Congress of the 
in the course of a general survey of cooperative as- | Cooperative League. 
sociations in the United States. 
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membership largely from the building-trades workers. A series of 
several apartment buildings has been built by needle-trades workers, 
with the financial assistance of their labor organization. In several 
other groups the members were “white-collar” or professional people, 
and in still another the members were drawn from the membership of 
, cooperative association which operates a chain of cafeterias. 

Of the projects now in the planning stage, one will limit its member- 
ship to civil-service employees earning less than $4,000 a year and 
persons recommended by them who are in the same salary class. 


lates P ° 
Another will be composed of professional persons and State employees. 


d In 
1t of 
ject ; a 
ast a The genuinely cooperative housing enterprise is characterized by the 
and following: 

m. it (2) Each member has one vote, regardless of the number of shares 
le to held. 

(b) The building is either erected or bought already constructed, by 
the association (i. e., by the members as a whole), not by individuals 
who later form an association. This excludes so-called cooperative 
era. apartment buildings built by private contractors on a profit basis, the 
had (| partments in which are sold outright to individual purchasers. 

d in (c) The member does not receive title to any individual apartment or 
Six [E dwelling. He merely owns shares in the association to the value of the 
ibor dwelling he occupies. His evidence of ownership consists of a certifi- 
Bees cate of shares and a permanent lease on his dwelling. Legal ownership 
is held by the association as a whole. 

It was found in the present study that all but 3 of the 35 associations, 
whose plans are completed and which are actually operating properties, 
follow accepted cooperative practice whereby each member is allowed 
only 1 vote on administrative decisions. One of the associations in 
which voting is based on stock ownership is in Manhattan and the 
remaining two are in Brooklyn. Twenty of the 33 cooperatives which 
furnished information on proxies stated that such voting is permissible; 
in the remaining 13 associations—4 in Manhattan and Bronx and 9 
in Brooklyn—members must vote in person. Voting membership in 11 
of the 12 groups in Manhattan and Bronx totaled 1,746 in 1936. For 
Brooklyn the voting membership of the 23 groups was 577. 

All of the 12 Manhattan and Bronx associations and the 23 Brooklyn 
projects retain title to the cooperative apartments. As an evidence 
of ownership, purchasers of dwelling units are furnished with various 
kinds of papers, such as a contract, membership or stock certificate, 
pass or rent book, or lease. 

In 10 cases in Manhattan and Bronx and 22 in Brooklyn subletting 
by owners is permitted, but the remaining 3 associations forbid this 
practice. Where subletting is allowed the association usually specifies 
that approval of the entire group or the board of directors must first 


Cooperative Practice and Control 
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be obtained. In some associations the member may set his ow) 
but in the majority the board fixes the amount of rental, or , 
restrictions on the rates at which the apartment may be sublet. 

Similarly, while members are permitted to sell apartments jindo 
the original contracts of purchase, the associations exercise ety) 
over the terms of sale by requiring that the group or the board shqlj 
approve sales, that the price shall not include a profit, or that tho 
apartment must be offered to the association first. In Manhattay 
three groups provide for the repurchase of the equity of an indivyidya] 
apartment owner and in Brooklyn seven agree to this practice if per. 
mission to sel] is refused. Six groups in Manhattan and Bronx and 
12 in Brooklyn state that the associations do not obligate themselves 
to take apartments back and reimburse the owners. 

The importance attached to choice of resident managers in the 
associations’ houses is evidenced by the careful methods by which 
such employees are selected. In Manhattan and Bronx the board 
makes the choice in 8 cases, the members in 2, and both in 2; in Brook- 
lyn the board chooses managers for 4 projects and the total member- 
ship for 19. 
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Types of Buildings Provided be 

Altogether the 30 housing associations for which information was Oo: 
obtained on this point provided quarters for 2,248 families. The 
apartment projects ranged in size from a single building with 8 
apartments to a group of several buildings containing 724 dwelling 
units. The size of the housing properties owned by the various 
cooperative groups is indicated in the following statement: 


Number of 


Buildings with— associations | Buildings with— i ccletions 

S epamtmemts. . . £25. at. 2 32 apartments_-___.____-_-- 
12 apartments---__.._.__-__- 2 35 apartments_--_______--_-_- 
16 apartments... ............ 8 40 apartments_--_______-_-_-- 
19 apartments. -_....___.-.-.- 1 44 apartments. __________-_- 
20 apartments_-_-______.____- ] 67 apartments. ...._.-_---- 
24 apartments_-___._._____-_- 3 121 apartments_--__ ____-_-_-- 

724 apartments----_-_-__-__-_-- 





Buildings of four stories predominate. In Brooklyn 22 associations 
out of 23 report buildings of this height. Of the 11 associations in 
Manhattan and the Bronx supplying data on this point 1 has a 3-story 
building, 4 have 5-story buildings, another 5- and 6-story buildings, 
4 are of the 6-story type, 1 is 6% stories, and another has a building 
of 12 stories and penthouse. In Manhattan and the Bronx 6 of the 
12 apartments in the buildings of 6 or more stories have elevators. 
All 23 apartments in Brooklyn are of the walk-up type. 

The buildings for which information was supplied concerning number 
and size of suites have more three- and four-room units than any 
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other size. Of the 1,709 separate apartments turnished in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx 56 are of 1 room, 223 are of 2 rooms, 786 are of 3 
rooms, 488 are of 4 rooms, and 156 have more than4 rooms. Brooklyn 
has 539 units ranging in size from 6 two-room suites, to 118 of 3 
rooms, 235 of 4 rooms, and 180 of over 4 rooms. Thus in Brooklyn, 
where only one-third as many units are being occupied cooperatively 
asin Manhattan and the Bronx, there are 10 percent more large apart- 
ments (of over four rooms) than in New York City. 

In only one case is a bathroom rated as a room in establishing 
apartment size, but it is fairly common to include a kitchen as a room. 
In 9 apartments in Manhattan and the Bronx and 20 in Brooklyn this 
practice is followed. In two additional cases in Manhattan a kitch- 
enette is figured as a half room and in another as a full room. In 
two Brooklyn associations the number of rooms is calculated on a space 
basis, regardless of the use to which the room may be put. 

One association in New York City has houses in addition to apart- 
ments. The report of its activities shows that the property includes 
a garden house and three other separate dwellings. Otherwise the 
dwellings are of the multiple-dwelling type in every instance. 

Of the two new Wisconsin groups— neither of which has progressed 
to the point of actual provision of living quarters for its members— 
one is in Madison and the other in Milwaukee. 

The Madison association was organized in September 1936, and by 
the spring of 1937 had over a hundred members, composed almost 
entirely of university people and State employees. It owns 75 acres 
of land, with an option on an additional 75 acres, about 5 miles from 
the capitol. Its plans are drawn and it is expected that ground will 
be broken during 1937. Only about half of the land is to be used 
for building, the rest being left as communal wooded ground. Both 
apartments and individual houses are planned. The four-family 
apartments are expected to cost approximately $3,000 per family 
and the houses about $10,000 each. 

It is the announced purpose of the Milwaukee group to establish, 
not only one cooperative enterprise, but a complete cooperative com- 
munity. This might be termed a combination housing and self-help 
group. It began during the depression under the leadership of a 
professor of economics who gathered together a number of workers of 
different skills, most of whom were unemployed at the time. They 
have worked together with the idea of building themselves a coopera- 
tive community, whose members would, however, hold jobs in Mil- 
waukee, except for such persons as the gas-station attendant, the 
rors etc., who would be needed to maintain the community 
services. This group has completed the building of a house in the 
suburbs which is worth about $10,000. It will be traded for land on - 
which the village can be built. Pending the construction of the 
village, this self-help group exchanges services among its members. 
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Instead of money it uses a system of credits, an hour’s work |e; 
exchanged for an hour’s work. Any credits earned but not spe; 
are counted toward ownership in the house which has been constru te, 


Value of Properties 


The paid-in share capital for 32 of the 35 projects amounted jo 
over 4 million dollars at the end of 1936, or approximately one-ihir, 
of the original cost of land and buildings. The appraised value of 
the properties was slightly over 10 million dollars. The ratio of 
paid-in share capital to original cost was higher for Brooklyn than 
for Manhattan and the Bronx. The cost of the Brooklyn apartments 
was considerably lower than of those in Manhattan and the Brony. 
ranging from $23,000 to $230,000 as compared with a range of $49 ,5(\( 
to $3,682,750. In Brooklyn most of the apartment buildings are small, 
as shown in the membership statistics already given, while in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx the individual buildings house larger numbers 
of families, thus accounting to a large extent for the higher cost of 
buildings and land. 

Financial statistics covering the value of share capital, original 
cost of land and buildings, and the appraised value of the properties 
are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Investment in Cooperative Housing Associations, 1936 





























Paid-in share | Original cost (land | ‘t¢sent appraised 
capital and buildings) a 
building 
Location of housing project met % ie wee my 
Num- Num- Num- 
ber of ber of ber of | ,. 
associ- Amount associ- Amount eneoel- An 
ations ations ations 
Manhattan and the Bronx.._._._...._._._-- 11 | $2,875, 063 12 |$10, 062, 317 11 I$8, 38 287 
pT RO ee ee 21 | 1,211,506 23 | 2,905, 759 23 | 1,907, 50 
ee cae si 35 | 12, 968,076 34 |10, 293, 787 
| | | 








Operating Statistics 


The gross income for 10 apartment houses in Manhattan and thie 
Bronx amounted to $1,035,500 in 1936,° and for the 23 Brooklyn 
projects, $246,141. All but two of the reporting associations in 
Manhattan and the Bronx either made a profit or broke even after 
deducting expenses from gross income in that year. In Brooklyn 
seven associations showed neither profit nor loss, six had a profit, 
and five reported a loss on the year’s operations. Table 2 shows the 
surplus or deficit resulting from operations of the cooperative housing 
associations in 1934, 1935, and 1936. 


3 Most of the associations operate on a calendar- | adopted ending in different months. This must | 
year basis, but in some cases fiscal years have been | considered in using the financial statistics furnishe 
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Tape 2.—Surplus or Deficit in Operations of Cooperative Housing Associations, 






























































1934 to 1936 
a 
Associations hav- | Associations hav- | agcoej-| All associations 
ing net gain ing net loss ations reporting 
Ae aS ele ae with LL See ate 
Year and location | | neither 
Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount | &!2 | Num- | Amount 
ber | of gain ber | of loss peel ber of net 
| loss gain 
4 eee meh 8, EE. 2s) LUE ate, pace 
' | ' 
1934 | | | 
Manhattan and the Bronx..........--- 4 | $21,056 2 | $7, 779 3 4 $13, 277 
Brooklyn- Sentintmeanenerunceusenes 4 | 999 7 | 9, 866 | 6 17 1 8, 867 
pe Nae Fe ee SR 8| 22,055} 9| 17,66! 9] 2% 4, 410 
| > —_—=—__ $$ $|§_—_——————_ |__| SS =—_—_—_—_—_—_—_== 
1935 } | | 
Manhattan and the Bronx._.___._._-- 5 | 21,285 | 3| . 5,931 2 | 10 15, 354 
ee cere dcneneddeleiedeSeiha 6 | 3, 751 | 6| 7,286 7 | 19! 13,535 
ERR ene nee 11 | 25, 036 | 9| 13,217 | 9; 229; 11,819 
1936 i as | oe [a es oF a Pay on 
Manhattan and the Bronx. -. RORED 6 | 28, 360 | 2 | 3, 338 2 10 | 25, 022 
Brooklyn.......--.---- Lobb Sided 6| 4,801 | 5| 4,975 | 7 | 18 | 1174 
WI eA aici lok hi hedetel | 12] 33,161 | 7| 8,313 | 9 | 28 | 24, 848 


’ 





| Loss. 


One association which was organized shortly after the onset of the 
depression went along with its project in spite of the growing hard 
times. Notwithstanding the peculiarly difficult situation it has 
achieved a remarkable record. In 1931 it rebated to the members 
on their rentals the sum of $3,234. In 1933 and again in 1937 it 
made a general reduction in monthly rental rates. In only 1 year 
has a loss been sustained on the operations. 

The financial position of the housing associations in Manhattan 
and the Bronx was relatively more favorable in all 3 years covered 
by table 2 than was that of the organizations in Brooklyn. Only 
two projects showed a loss in each of the 3 years, 1934 to 1936, in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, and the balance for all reporting projects 
was favorable. In contrast, more associations in Brooklyn showed a 
loss than a profit at the end of 1934. A substantial group operated 
without a loss or profit in all 3 years. For all reporting associations 
as a group in Brooklyn the total losses exceeded profits in the 3 years 
covered, but the annual loss decreased considerably in each successive 
year and was only $174 at the close of 1936. 


Cost to Tenant Member 


When the individual becomes a member of a housing society he 
subscribes for a certain amount of capital stock in the association 
estimated as covering the cost of the apartment or dwelling he will 
occupy. ‘This total cost is arrived at after consideration of a number. 
of factors; the total cost of land, building, and other expenses there- 
with are taken as a basis, and the cost of each dwelling is determined 
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according to the number of rooms, floor space, location, and othe, 
points of advantage or disadvantage. The cost figure so arrived 4; 
for each individual apartment is the price which the prospective tena); 
must pay and the amount for which he must subscribe stock ; 
association. This stock must be paid for either as a whole or in i: 
ments, according to the requirements of the bylaws. 

The following tabular statement shows the average total co: 
room to members in the societies that reported on this point: 


the 


to} 
alj- 


pe r 








Number of N er of 
societies | eties 

$75 and under $100___..__.__._._ 3 | $350 and under $400. 4 
$100 and under $125___ 1 | $400 and under $500___ 
$125 and under $150__- 3 | $500 and under $600__ 
$150 and under $200___- 1 | $700 and over_- 
$200 and under $250.._.._._._._.... 4 
$250 and under $300__- . 2 Total 
$300 and under $350__. ' 6 | 

Over half the groups show per-room costs of $200 to $400. Of th 
eight apartments with lower charges, two are in Manhattan and the 
Bronx and six in Brooklyn. Of the higher-priced apartments, one 
between $400 and $500 and three at $500 per room are in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and the remaining three are in Brooklyn and range in 
cost from $400 to $787 per room. 

Of the 10 Manhattan and Bronx associations that furnished infor- 
mation on the maximum term allowed for full payment of the sales 
price of apartments, 5 specify cash, 1 allows 8 years, and 2 each pro- 
vide terms of 10 and 12 years, respectively. In Brooklyn, for 17 asso- 
ciations, immediate payment in full is required in 12 apartments, thie 
term is 1 year in 3, 2 years in 1, and 10 years in 1 project. he 
initial payments are shown in the following statement: 

Number of N 

associations asso. 
ELTON A ( a ae er Sands 2 
ee ae St Se 3 | $900 to $1,500________. seen id 1 
ti didbhd) cmideiteeeue DP Sidkesu eee. Jéueu 3 
bids SEGOSD. ies eles en 1 | $1,000 to $1,200_________- 
ene eee Ts eS ee eee , 
ae ey See OS) ae ee ee —_ 
Dia didi dbase das hibit eths 1 | $1,200 to $1,600_________- | 
SE MN int ab cnaine onan 1 | $1,200 to $2,000________-- 
Sees IRE 2 | $1,250 to $2,000_______-_- 
eral PS > aa at ease 1 | $1,300 to $2,200______ ie | 
Gee OP Sa peee. ona SRL Bpeeeees Jhu.1.......--«6-- 
REED > SSE Se ee ee eee 1 





Monthly payments After the member takes possession of |is 
dwelling he pays as “rent’’ each month a certain amount which is 
calculated to cover his proportionate share of such items as taxes, 
insurance, the general upkeep of the building (repairs, improvements, 
janitor service), fuel, payments on the mortgage or mortgages, etc. 
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In some cases the members adopt the policy of making these monthly 
payments large enough to cover unexpected expenses, building up a 
jittle surplus for this and other purposes. In others such expenses are 
met as they arise, through a pro-rata assessment on all the tenant 


F members. 


Average monthly rental rates per room range, in the associations 
studied, from $4 to $22.12, as shown in table 3. As the rentals are in 
most cases lower in Brooklyn than in Manhattan and the Bronx, the 
figures are given separately for the two localities. 


TapLe 3.—Average Monthly Rental per Room to Members of Cooperative Housing 




















Associations 

— | | 

Number of associations || Number of associations 

== etal a 

| 
Monthly rental perroom | Man- Monthly rental per room } Man- | 

hattan | Brook- | Total hattan | Brook- Total 

and the| lyn 1] and the| lyn : 

| Bronx 1] Bronx | 
ra | = 3 oD OS” Ue Gi eee oe. PRRs 1 1 
$5 l ‘ 1 Sells saeek eisalcohnhasets Silane nidabiascaeel l 1 
36 . sabl 3 ROE PRET GUS tae 1 | 3 4 
$6.18 ~ 1 | l isa te : 1 1 2 
ae ee ee l l ee Siidaiiapbetl atl 2 | 1 3 
TPR oe orn. 3 > i eet din ldo oak A 3 2 5 
eS ae l | — 1 PS Ter seve 2 Sa ee 1 
) ERR =. A. 1 1 
920. ossiiliaceeeindnnts | 1 1 ee eee | 10 | 22 32 














For the group as a whole 41 percent of the projects had a rent scale 
of under $7 per room per month; 44 percent had rents of $10 to $12; 
and 12 percent from $7 to $9. In Manhattan and the Bronx 80 per- 
cent were in the class charging $10 per room per month and over, as 
compared with 32 percent of the total in Brooklyn. Half of the 
Brooklyn apartments rented for less than $7 per room per month. 


Supplementary Activities 


The concentration of families entailed by the very nature of life in 
a modern apartment building makes possible cooperative activities 
along other lines as well. Thus, the residents may form their own 
credit union, undertake the collective purchase of such commodities 
as ice, milk, electric power and staple groceries, and the provision of 
such services as lectures, class-room instruction, cleaning and pressing, 
etc. Of the cooperative housing associations from which data were 
obtained, seven associations—six in Manhattan and the Bronx and 
one in Brooklyn—have other features and activities in addition to 
providing housing. Thus one cooperative provides assembly rooms 
and playrooms for the children; it also has classes on various subjects. 


‘For a description of the cooperative activities of a group of apartment-house dwellers, see Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1937 (p. 312). 
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Another has an auditorium, playroom, a kindergarten, libra; 
sports club, conducts classes in English, and has social funetio,, 
A gymnasium, auditorium, classrooms, social rooms, and a |ibpan 
are features of another organization. One project provides an. asgeyp. 
bly room, another a garden, and a third a cafeteria and roof garde, 

Communal facilities in another apartment project include an asseyp, 
bly room, playrooms, and classes. There are also cooperative grocery 
fruit, and meat stores, organized as a separate association. Dental 
and medical service is available at low cost. Further savings 9), 
made from the joint purchase of milk, ice, electricity, and laundry 
service. During the depression each tenant contributed $1 a mont) 
toward a relief fund from which needy members could be supplied 
medical care. Prior to the depression this group of some 600 families 


spent about $10,000 a year for community activities alone. 


) 
‘4 and 


PPPPOOOE 
HOUSING IN RELATION TO POPULATION NEEDs 


FAMILY size, social and economic forces, and living habits, as wel! 
as indications of future population, economic, and social trends, ar, 
included as essentials of a scientific approach to a long-range housing 
program, according to a recently issued study of the New York City 
Housing Authority.! 

The existing Government housing projects have been planned 
chiefly to take care of families with children. This, the report under 
review believes, meets only a part of the housing requirements, and 
it is recommended that future dwellings be planned and constructed 
in proportion to the needs of the population as regards age and famil\ 
composition. In this way, for example, the parents of children would 
not forego the advantages of occupying desirable accommodations 
once their children had left the family home. Instead such parents 
could find units of the size fitting their needs. A successful housing 
program would also take into account the normal span of human lif 
“Housing authorities cannot undertake to provide for a selected 
static age group or family type’’, the report states. It adds: ‘They 
must plan for the aging adults.”” With these factors in mind it is 
advocated that all projects be planned for housing a typical cross 
section of the respective communities where they are built. This 
would tend to reduce tenant turn-over by making it possible to meet 
the natural recurring changes in the group life. Until such time as 
there may be an adequate supply of low-rent units or larger sums to 
spend on rent, families will not occupy more rooms than are warranted 
by their numbers, and this makes it imperative to plan on the basis o! 
population figures. 





1 New York City Housing Authority. Studies of Community Planning in Terms of the Spar Life 
by Catharine F. Lansing. New York, 1937. 
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The problem is restated in terms of the Williamsburg and Harlem 
River developments, made possible through Federal Government aid. 
While the 1930 census of population showed that 30 percent of New 
York City families consisted of one or two persons and a high propor- 
“ion of these families lived in low-income areas, only 3 percent of the 
Williamsburg apartments are two-room units and for Harlem River 
Houses the percentage of two-room apartments is 10. In Williams- 
burg, where the tenants selected presumably have two or three chil- 
dren, it will be necessary for large numbers of families to move within 
{3 years, as the group as a whole will require less space when the 
children are grown. Continuance of planning of this kind on a large 
scale, motivated in part by the desire to provide for the families with 
children, the study here reviewed states, will throw the housing 
situation out of balance. Future plans should meet the needs of the 
aged, single persons, and young couples, in order to complement the 
provision for child care at Williamsburg and Harlem River Houses. 

Population statistics, showing an increase in number of families 
and a decrease in size, should be considered in determining the propor- 
tion of two- to four-room apartments to the total. Planners must take 
into account that urbanization and changes in the national economy 
tend to reduce family size. Unmarried persons and old people are 
setting up separate homes to a greater extent than in earlier times. 


The declining birth rate in large cities, increased longevity, and the 
reduction of the number of immigrant families with children also 
contribute to the need for providing housing for the older age group 
in small separate apartments. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1999 
AND 1935 


AN INCREASE of 18 percent in the number of industrial accidey}: Gas W 












































. ot ° ° 2 Wood 
and of 9 percent in fatalities in Great Britain from 1935 to 192¢ Light 
. . . . . } = u vt 
is noted by the chief factory inspector in his report for the Year 193¢ x. 

; D 

The report points out, however, that accident risks have tended ty — 

decrease over a period of years, although the continuous increase j) Flour 

the number of young workers injured in the course of employment L 

confirms “the fact that the accidents to juveniles are commonly i; = 

higher proportion to the number employed in factories than the acci- Bek 

dents to adults are to the number of adult workers employed.” a 

Statistical support for these conclusions is presented by the chief bir 
factory inspector in a table showing the accident rate per 100,000 noe 
persons employed, in 1928 (where data are available) and in 1935, Gart 

in selected industries, for workers under and over 18 years of age, by a 

sex. Industries are classified according to the degree of accident 

hazard. Data on accidents refer to reportable accidents involving : 

or more days of lost time. A modification of this table follows: 

Accidents to Minors and Adults per 100,000 Persons Employed in Selected Industries in Pi 

Great Britain, 1928 and 1935, by Sex Gr 
i pr 
Accidents per 100,000 persons employed 
—- em- -- — Trea — ha 
ployed | 
Industry and group Male mi- | Female | Adult fe- 59 ex netres 8 1 
nors Adult males} ‘ninors | males | 4!! work 

| th 

1928 | 1935 | 1928 | 1935 | 1928 | 1935 | 1928| 1935 | 1928 | 1935| 1925 19 . 

————E | it 
All manufacturing..-_-. 5, 151, 000|5, 198, 000| 4, 437| 4, 352| 3,670] 3,410)1,359 1,414) 870 972 2,776 2,642 kr 
High accident rates PS re a ao. Tee ee pe 

Iron and steel_.......__- | baecbbieie | 85, 000| me * vJEeen 110, 719) __- (1) , (1) 108 m 

Construction engineer- 
ee egethe ees Ail EE | 19,000)... 114, 684]... 8,749}._.-.| (1) |...--| (1) be 

Shipbuilding....--..----| "136,000, 73, 000] 9, 565| 8,513) 8,054) 7,515, @) | @) | @) | @) | 812 

Locomotive _ building | fe 
and repairing. -.-.-...- 48,000) 36, 000)12, 456/12, 104) 7,884) 6,873).....|.....|.....|..---| 8,27 

Metal conversion... .. -- Sceeesce. |” QEca sacl Qlllcenses 7,219) _...| (1) | | (1) |. Wi 

Ordnance and munitions} 11,000) 18, 000/12,620 6,955)15, 243) 7,572} () | @) | @ | @) /|11,40 

Marine-engine building | | | th 
and repairing. ........|..-....- *-| 15,000)...... 7, 550) .....- | 5, 206) ..... = () 

Metal galvanizing, tin- Cé 
ning, plating and | 
enameling......--..._. 22,000! 23, 000/10, 823) 6,052} 8, 658| 6, 820|2, 753/4, 274|1, 83712, 489/ 6,640 5, 568 
1 Rates not shown where less than 5,000 females were employed. , ni 





1 Great Britain. Home Office. Annual report of chief inspector of factories and workshops for y at 
London, 1937. (Cmd. 5514.) M 
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{ecidents to Minors and Adults per 100,000 Persons Employed in Selected Industries in 
. Great Britain, 1928 and 1935, by Sex—Continued 





Accidents per 100,000 persons employed 
| Numberem- |——— osttolnatalacmay : 
, ployed ta | 
ry and group & Male mi- Adult woten Female | Adult fe- 


nors “| minors males | All workers 


1935 | 1928 | 1935 | 1928 | 1935 | 1928 1935 | 1928 | 1935| 1928 | 1935 
} | | | | | 


Aver 


. 59, 000 53, 000) 1, 880; 2, 716) 3, 
Woodworking....-....-.|..... 122, 000} 3, 830 _.| 3,406)... .| a 
Light metal trades- -. eae 140, 000) 3, 046) ___ 3, 082) __.__|3, 935 
Autom obiles, bicycles, | | | | 

carriage® , oe... | 288, 000 | |6lUc | 2, 882 a = = 3, 020 _ 
Paper, c -ardboard, ete. | 63, 000) 77, 000) 3,985) 4,415) 3, 3, 874|1,494| 955) 918) 893) 3,05 
M ich inery ales . 98, 000) | , 230) 2, 404 — (‘) = (1) 
Elect: ical engineering 152,000) 197,000) 3, 76 » 320) 2,968) 3,011/?, 197\1, 451)1, 483/1, 348) 2, 67 
Flour and other milling. | 37, 000 36, 000) 2, OE 2, 356) 1,687| 2,854; 817) 597) 593) 712 

| a Ce 
ee ‘ 894,000) 2,942) 2,698) 1,905) 2,035)1,309)1,250) 878) 985 
Pottery -| 6f 72,000) 1,199) 1,790) 1,637| 1,758) 829)1, 100) 509! 495) 
134, 000 ¢ , 600) 1,036; 1,191) 599, 830) 515) 894) 

Boots cal shoes........-| ...| 127,000 of ae Oise ,104|___..|  804]_____| 452! 
Tohacco and matches. - - | 2, 36, 000! 2, 3: , 627) 2, 40% ,701| 828) 572| 529) 607 
Letterpress and litho- | 

graphic printing and 

oy -iubainets Ps Sees 216, 000 ,oo7\.. 879)_____|1, 032 524 

Tailoring- % 164, 000 969 426 -| 699) __- 385|......| 
: aundry. ; 104,000; 133, 000) 970 813 1, 1 24 931) 392 481| 294) 328) 
Garment and ‘millinery an rd dibs 1,191|_- 658) __- 573 

| i | 


Low accident rates 





1 Rates not shown where less than 5,000 females were employed 


POPOL O CSE 


PITHEAD BATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PRACTICAL assurance has been given by the Secretary for Mines of 
Great Britain to the Miners’ Welfare Committee that the program of 
providing pithead baths through the Miners’ Welfare Fund,! which 
has been in progress for several years, can be maintained for the next 
8 years, and that £625,000 a year will be available for the purpose for 
that length of time.” 

At that rate of annual expenditure on new pithead-bath installations 
it would be possible, according to estimates, to keep pace with the 
known demand for the 5-year period 1937-41. At the close of that 
period pithead-bath accommodations would be available for approxi- 
mately 500,000 mine workers. If thereafter the building program can 
be extended over an additional 3 years, the Miners’ Welfare Committee 
feels that the installation of pithead baths throughout Great Britain 
would be “virtually complete * * * except for small collieries, 
those with very short lives, and those where baths are not wanted or 
cannot be built owing to technical difficulties.”’ 

The committee in its report for 1936 points out, however, that the 
need for bathing facilities is as urgent in the small mines as it is in 
“1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 (p. 1208): 1Great Britain. Mines Department. Fifteenth 


Miners’ Welfare Activities in Great Britain. annual report of the Miners’ Welfare Committee, 
1936. London, 1937. 
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large plants. Small installations present special problems and re 
ments, but “experiments are continuing” and experience in equi )ping 
small workings is being built up to meet the needs of a large numer of 
such mines that will have “to be dealt with sooner or later.” 


Status at Close of 1936 


At the end of 1936 the Miners’ Welfare Fund had provided for 99; 
pithead baths and met most of the cost of an additional 16. Of the 
225 referred to, 184 were completed and in use and 41 were in course 
construction. During 1936, 31 new installations were completed and 
money was allocated for 10 baths to be built in 1937. Pithead bath. 
now in operation built wholly or mainly with Miners’ Welfare Fund 
money accommodate 254,104 men and 366 women. 

At some mines, according to the committee’s report, the accommo. 
dations provided by the fund ‘“‘are used by every workman employed.” 
The average percentage of users of the baths has risen each year, and 
in 1936 ‘‘was no less than 92 percent’’, a proportion of a mining com.- 
munity which, the report states, is reached by few other welfare 
undertakings. 

In that connection the committee points out that new housing 
activities have stimulated rather than decreased the use of the pit- 
head baths, because, “although the new houses have baths, the miners 
and their wives are all the more determined to keep the pit dirt out 
of the home.” 








Labor Laws 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION, 
1937 


ADMINISTRATION and enforcement of the large body of labor 
laws recently enacted throughout the United States were given special 
emphasis during the course of the Fourth National Conference on 
Labor Legislation held in Washington, D. C., October 25-27, 1937. 
The conference was called by the Secretary of Labor and was attended 
by representatives of the Governors of all but three States. Those in 
official attendance included a large delegation of State labor commis- 
sioners, assistant commissioners (including the assistant commissioner 
of labor of Puerto Rico), factory inspectors, and other State labor- 
department officials, members of unemployment compensation and 
workmen’s compensation commissions, and representatives of State 
federations of labor. Others in attendance represented related groups 
such as the American Association for Labor Legislation, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the American Federation of Labor, and the 
International Labor Organization, and Federal agencies outside the 
Department of Labor that are concerned with labor. 

Outstanding gains in State labor legislation since the preceding 
conference was held ' were reported by a number of State representa- 
tives, and a general summary of progress in that field since 1933 was 
presented by the Secretary of Labor. 

Several of the recommendations and resolutions dealing with desired 
State and Federal legislation adopted by previous conferences were 
restated. These included resolutions calling for a State system of 
apprenticeship throughout the country, administered by the State 
labor departments, with the cooperation of the State federations of 
labor and local advisory councils; the elimination of industrial home 
work by the adoption of State laws of the prohibitory type, supported 
by Federal legislation regulating interstate commerce in articles of 
home manufacture; and a reiteration of the declaration of previous 
conferences on child labor and State and Federal legislation designed 
to control it. In that connection the Fourth National Conference 
went on record “as strongly opposing the inclusion in a Federal child- 
labor law of provisions, based on the prison-made goods method of 
regulation, forbidding the shipment of child-made goods into a State 

‘ See Monthly Labor Review, December 1936 (p. 1438) for report on the Third National Conference on 
Labor Legislation, Nov. 9-11, 1936. 
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which has forbidden the sale of such goods.” This method of rejlo. 
tion, it was stated, would require the enactment of new legis| tion 
in every State, and its enforcement “presents insurmountable (iff. 
culties.” Calling attention to the fact that constitutional a) 
ments dealing with child labor “have been proposed in Congress 
elsewhere and have obtained some degree of public support” in 
of serious weaknesses, the conference urged the ratification of the ; 
labor amendment now before the country for adoption. 


end- 
and 
pite 
hild- 


Federal Wage and Hour Regulation 


In a letter to the delegates to the conference, President Roosevelt 
said: 


I have called a special session of Congress to enact, among other things, a wage 
and hour bill which I hope will supplement and strengthen your legislat 
behalf of workers. In the administration of the Federal legislation we shal! need 
your active participation so that by joint effort we may develop a fuller protection 
to the workers of the country than either the Federal Government alone or the 
States could achieve in their respective jurisdictions. 


n in 


The conference in a resolution declared its support of legislation, 
as proposed by the President, “having for its purpose the fixing of 
minimum standards of wages and maximum hours of labor of employees 
in industries whose products enter interstate commerce.”’ The con- 
ference held that “the method of State enactment alone has proved 
inadequate”’ and expressed the belief that the proposed Federal action 
would provide “‘an essential basic underpinning to a sound social and 
economic structure’’, and “encourage the enactment of supplementary 
measures by the States.”” The conference also recommended that the 
scope of the proposed legislation be extended to include ‘provisions 
which will eliminate the products of child labor and industrial home 
work from interstate commerce,” and that the act be administered 
by the United States Deprtment of Labor “with participation and 
cooperation of State labor departments.”’ 


Labor Law Administration 


Except in the Federal field, the year 1938 offers little opportunity 
for further progress in labor legislation, as few State legislatures will 
be meeting in regular session. The conference, accordingly, directed 
its attention to administration and enforcement problems that have 
accompanied the rapid adoption of regulatory laws. The agenda was 
designed to bring out discussion of effective methods of adminisira- 
tion, the problems and difficulties involved in securing adequate 
personnel and appropriations, and the best means of educating em- 
ployers and public as well as staff to insure successful administration 
and enforcement. The growing body of complementary Federal and 
State labor laws, to which the Secretary of Labor referred in her 
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opening address, presents peculiar problems, since in the adminis- 
tration of any Federal law equal enforcement in all States is essential. 
In the cooperative relations necessary to secure that equality, the 
secretary held that State labor departments must have a determining 
part 

Several States, among them Michigan, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
and North Carolina, reported that substantial increases in appropria- 
tions had been made to the State labor departments. In the discus- 
sion on securing and training efficient staffs for the many technical 
activities of a State department of labor, several commissioners ex- 
pressed a pronounced preference for persons whose training has been in 
industry rather than in schools. In setting up qualifications for tecb- 
nical inspectors such as boiler and elevator inspectors, some State laws 
require actual experience for a specified period of time. In these 
circumstances, according to some of the commissioners who addressed 
the conference, the best recruits may be obtained through trade- 
unions. Problems of tenure, the requirements of civil-service systems, 
and acceptable substitutes for a civil-service merit system were dis- 
cussed and experience in various jurisdictions was compared. 


Problem of the Older Worker 


It is the practice for each successive national conference on labor 
legislation to introduce a new topic for consideration. The conference 
of 1937 took up for the first time the growing problem of discrimination 
against the older worker in the matter of job opportunity and job 
tenure. After touching briefly upon surveys that have been made to 
determine the extent of the problem, and upon a few isolated efforts 
to check an apparent trend, the Secretary of Labor expressed the 
belief that education rather than legislation was needed to break down 
misinformation and prejudices, and that conferences with fair and 
intelligent employers would seem at the present time to be the best 
method of handling the problem. Instances of known discrimination 
against large numbers of middle-aged workers were reported, and sev- 
eral speakers placed the responsibility upon the policies and practices 
of insurance companies rather than upon the preferences and prejudices 
of employers. The conference, declaring that the extent to which age 
is becoming a factor in securing and retaining employment is ‘‘creating 
a serious national, social, and economic problem,’’ adopted a resolution 
requesting the Secretary of Labor to undertake, and Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds for, a study of the problem of the older 
worker and its causes. The Secretary was requested ‘‘to appoint a 
representative national advisory committee to help plan such a study, 
review the findings, and draft a program of practicable measures de- - 
signed to break down existing age barriers.” 
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LABOR LEGISLATION CONSIDERED BY AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the American Bar Association held a; 
Kansas City, Mo., during the week of September 27, 1937, cop. 
sidered a number of subjects of interest to labor. These inclided 
occupational-disease legislation, child labor, industrial accidents, anq 
social security. 

The Federal child-labor amendment again received attention. 
One group considered the subject outside the jurisdiction of the 
association, and it was voted to table further deliberations. Later. 
however, the house of delegates, which was recently created as the 
principal policy maker of the association, decided to submit the 
matter to a referendum of the membership, both as regards the 
pending Federal child-labor amendment and other proposed consti- 
tutional amendments, and as regards consideration of any and all 
Federal and State legislation seeking the protection of children jy 
industry. 

A sectional meeting on insurance law considered several subjects 
in this field. Of particular interest was the group discussion 
on occupational diseases under the workmen’s compensation law. 
From the administrative point of view, two speakers considered the 
subject—Peter J. Angsten, chairman, Industrial Commission of 
Illinois, and J. Dewey Dorsett, of the North Carolina Industrial Com- 
mission. Special attention was given by these speakers to the 
schedule plan of compensating for occupational diseases as matched 
with the unlimited coverage of such diseases. The third speaker, 
Henry D. Sayer, of New York, referred to several recent decisions of 
the courts in New York in which awards of compensation had been 
made for alleged occupational diseases not generally considered as 
such. Mr. Thomas N. Bartlett, of Maryland, considered accrued lia- 
bility under the compensation acts and stressed the need of more 
preventive measures to allay the ravages of occupational diseases. 
The published report of the committee on workmen’s compensation 
contains a résumé of recent occupational-disease legislation and court 
decisions. 
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SKIN INFECTION HELD COMPENSABLE 


IN A RECENT case (Bearor’s case, 193 Atl. 923) the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine held that a skin infection caused by oil and grease 
coming into contact with an abrasion was compensable. 

Lugie Bearor was employed by the American Woolen Co. as a 
mule fixer. His principal work was to repair machinery, in which work 
he handled tools such as wrenches, and from time to time received 
bruises and abrasions on his hands. As a result of the contact of oil, 
grease, and dirt with such abrasions, he suffered from a skin infection. 
He filed a claim for compensation with the industrial accident com- 
mission, alleging that the skin infection which had incapacitated him 
was an injury arising out of and in the course of his employment. 
The commission awarded compensation and the employer appealed 
to the supreme judicial court. 

The insurance carrier claimed that there was nothing in the evidence 
to show an accident arising out of and in the course of the employment, 
and that the skin infection was in effect an occupational disease. 
The defense was based on the theory that, because the employee was 
unable to tell with exactness just when the particular bruise or abra- 
sion was suffered, because such slight injuries were received almost 
daily, and because the injury in question was dismissed by him when 
received as trifling, it was therefore a mere incident of his employment 
and not an ‘‘accident”’ as that term is generally understood. 

The court did not agree with this contention and said: 

There was sufficient evidence to warrant the commissioner in finding that the 
dermatitis from which the employee suffered was caused by the entry of bacteria 
through an abrasion on his hand. Such was the opinion of Dr. Towne. That 
the abrasion itself was of such small consequence that he cannot remember the 


exact time when it was received is unimportant, if the evidence shows a causal 
connection between an abrasion and an infection received in the course of his work. 


After quoting from the case of Brintons, Ltd., v. Turvey, A. D. 1905, 
230, which was cited with approval in Brodin’s case, 124 Me. 162, 167; 
126 A. 829, the court said: 


So in the case before us it was the entry of a germ through an abrasion on a 
man’s hand, which abrasion was itself suffered in the course of his employment, 
that caused his incapacity. That germ was carried in the oily wool or waste 
which the employee had occasion to handle. 
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The court then remarked that in Brodin’s case the claiman 
tracted typhoid fever from drinking contaminated water furnis| 
his employer. This was held to be a personal injury by a 
arising out of and in the course of the employment, and accor 
compensable. “It is hard to see any distinction between the e1 
typhoid bacteria through the mouth as in Brodin’s case, of the b: 
of anthrax as in Brintons, Ltd., v. Turvey, or of the particular ge 
in the case before us through a break in the skin.”’ 


For these reasons, the court reached the conclusion that the infectioy ness 
was an injury and not an occupational disease and affirmed the decree lt 


of the industrial accident commission. one. 
POPPPORE i 

ILLNESS RESULTING FROM DRAFT FROM ELECTRIC In 
FAN HELD COMPENSABLE ro 


calle 
AN UNUSUAL CASE involving workmen’s compensation was a 
recently decided by the Court of Appeals of New York (Lurye v. Stery ond 
Bros. Department Store et al.,9 N. E. (2d) 828). In this case the court 
held that “Bell’s palsy’’, contracted by a saleswoman in a department 
store from a draft from an electric fan, was an accidental injury and 
therefore compensable under the workmen’s compensation law. 
Fannie Lurye was employed as a saleswoman in Stern Bros. Depart- 
ment Store. On October 15, 1932, while engaged in showing coats to a 
customer, a fellow employee switched on an electric fan, which caused 
a draft to blow upon her, giving her a chill. This brought about Bell's 
palsy, as a result of which she became disabled. She thereupon filed 
a claim for compensation. 
The referee granted compensation. However, the State industrial 
board dismissed the claim on the ground that the disease was not due 
to an accident, and its decision was affirmed by the appellate division 
of the supreme court. From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the court of appeals. 
The claim was dismissed by the State industrial board on the author- 
ity of a case previously decided by the New York Court of Appeals 
(Matter of Lerner v. Rump Brothers, 241 N. Y. 153, 149 N. E. 334, 41 
A. L. R. 1122). In that case the finding was that the employee, while 
working at his employer’s plant, showing fruit and vegetables to a 
customer in the refrigerator, and ‘‘because of the sudden transition 
from the superheated atmosphere on the outside of said refrigerating 
plant to the chilly atmosphere in the interior thereof, and as his duties 
necessitated his remaining in said refrigerator for 10 minutes, he 
received a chill that naturally and unavoidably caused a cold to <e- 
velop which lowered his disease-resisting power, and as a result, pul- 
monary edema and cerebral embolism and septic endocarditis deve!- 
oped and caused his death on November 22, 1923; the proximate cause 
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of death being the injury that he received in the refrigerator of his 
employer’s plant on June 2, 1923.” It was there held that the facts 
«o found did not make out a case of disease which could be classified 
as an accident within the fair meaning of the statute. 

In this case the court agreed that ‘‘we have here the same circum- 
-tances of contact with cold air at a definite time and place resulting in 
disease, With nothing out of the ordinary either in the claimant’s 
work or condition of health.” ‘But there’’, the court said, “the like- 
ness ends.” 

In the Lerner case the employee passed from a hot room into a cold 
one. The specific result was something that was almost as likely to 
occur as not. What was presented was ‘‘a case of ordinary exposure 
resulting in a cold.’”’ The court said: 

In the case at hand the claimant was struck by air propelled by the fan. The 
result was ‘‘palsy which is limited to one side of the face and is acute in onset and 
called Bell’s’’—-with consequent distortion of the parts and of the powers of 
expression. We think the average man would say that so swift and harsh a 
disablement was an accidental injury when it was so strangely suffered in the 
ordinary day’s work. 

In finding that the disablement was the result of an accident, the 
court quoted from Matter of Connelly v. Hunt Furniture Co.; 240 N. Y. 
83, 87, 147 N. E. 366, 368, in which case it was said: ‘“‘Sunstroke, 
strictly speaking, is a disease, but the suddenness of its approach and 
its catastrophic nature have caused it to be classified as an accident.”’ 
The court therefore reversed the order of the appellate division and 
the determination of the State industrial board, and ordered that 
the award originally made granting compensation be reinstated. 


PPPPOOOS 


TUBERCULOSIS HELD TO BE AN OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASE 


IN A RECENT CASE decided by the appellate division of the 
Supreme Court of New York (Bishop v. Comer & Pollock, Inc., et al., 
297 N. Y. S. 946), it was held that pulmonary tuberculosis contracted 
by a meat-market clerk in the course of his employment was an 
occupational disease. Mr. Justice Hill delivered the opinion of the 
court. Mr. Justice Bliss wrote a concurring opinion, while Justices 
McNamee and Crapser dissented. 

John Bishop was employed as a counterman and clerk in a wholesale 
meat market. He worked in a normal temperature, but from 10 to 
30 times a day entered the cold-storage room where the meat was kept. 
On June 30, 1936, he suddenly became ill. He had previously noticed 
a cough, which started in the spring of the year, and in the latter part 
of June he started to cough up blood. He then visited his doctor, 
who told him that he was suffering from tuberculosis. He filed a 
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claim for disability compensation under the workmen’s compe) isatio, 
law, stating that he was suffering from an occupational disease. 1), 
referee held that tuberculosis was not an occupational disease gy, 
disallowed the claim. The State industrial board denied an 2 ))plicg. 
tion to review this decision of the referee, and the claimant ap)egle, 
to the appellate division of the State supreme court. 
The workmen’s compensation law of New York, as amenied jy 
1935 (ch. 254), provides as follows: “If an employee is disabled 
* * * and his disability * * * is caused by one of the 
diseases mentioned in subdivision 2 of section 3, and the disease j; 
due to the nature of the corresponding employment as described jy 
such subdivision in which such employee was engaged and was cop. 
tracted therein, he * * * shall be entitled to compensatio, 
for * * * the duration of his disablement.’”’? Subdivision 2 9 
section 3 authorizes compensation for specified occupational diseases 
and (in par. 28) for any and all occupational diseases, and lists certgi; 
industries in which compensation for such diseases must be given. 
The State industrial board in its ruling stated as a matter of Jay 
“This claim does not come within the provisions of the workmen’: 
compensation law’, and the chairman wrote to the claimant's 
attorney: ‘‘Tuberculosis to be covered as an occupational diseas 
must be peculiar and characteristic to the employment.” 
In connectien with this statement, Mr. Justice Hill said: 
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Claimant’s disease was ‘‘due to the nature of”? his employment. There was Me 
direct causal connection between the conditions under which he worked and th dis 
tuberculosis which he contracted. It followed as a natural incident fron 
exposure, according to the undisputed evidence. The employment was 
proximate cause of the illness. If a disease is due to the nature of the employee's 
work, it is not necessary that it could have been foreseen; it is enough that 
originated in and on account of the employment. em 
be 
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In considering the question of whether the tuberculosis suffered by a 
the claimant was an occupational disease “peculiar and characteristic’ 
to the employment, the court discussed both accidental injuries and § ,,. 
occupational diseases as follows: It 


Compensation is awarded for accidental injuries which arise out of and in tli 
course of the employment. The greatest hazard in a sawmill doubtless would ! 
the danger of being cut by the buzz saw, but compensation is paid for an injur 
received in falling downstairs, which would not be “‘characteristic’”’ of employmen 
inasawmill. By the same token, it is not necessary to show that the disease wa: 
“peculiar to or characteristic of’ the employment. It is enough if it appears this! 
an employee was disabled by a disease which he suffered because of the nature 0! 
his employment in the event it is one of those enumerated in subdivision 2 | 
section 3. A perusal of the list of hazardous employments there enumerated (is- 
closes that there are no diseases peculiar to or characteristic of hundreds of tlie 
The legislature, after listing 27 diseases peculiar to particular occupations, e1acts 
the all-inclusive paragraph, and, as earlier quoted, section 39 provides that, whi! 
an employee is disabled by a disease due to the nature of the employment, he s/ia! 
be compensated. 
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Finally, in holding that tuberculosis in this case was an occupational 
disease, Mr. Justice Hill said: 

Paragraph 28 (ch. 254, Laws 1935) was enacted to place disability arising from 
3 disease contracted in the course of the employment and caused thereby on the 
came plane with disability following an injury. It is salutary and wise legislation, 
ts scope should not be limited. Each argument that sustains the wisdom of and 
the necessity for compensation for loss of wages because of an accidental injury 
arising out of an employment sustains compensation for loss of wages because of 
a disease due to the nature of the employment. 

The court therefore reversed the decision of the State industrial 
hoard. 

A dissenting opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice McNamee. It 
was his opinion that the decision of the State industrial board should 
be affirmed, on the ground that tuberculosis is not peculiar to nor char- 
acteristic of meat markets. 

Mr. Justice McNamee did not agree with the view of the prevailing 
justices that sections 39 and 40 of the workmen’s compensation law 
deal generally with occupational disease. ‘They do deal with the 
extent of compensation payable when an occupational disease, as 
prescribed in subdivision 2 of section 3, has been established, as herein 
indicated’, he said: ‘but they do not in any degree determine when 
such a disease is present, nor of what an occupational disease consists, 
except by reference to section 3.” 

The only question necessary to decide, according to Mr. Justice 
McNamee was whether the claimant contracted an occupational 
disease in the meat market in which he was employed. He defined an 
occupational disease as a disease “‘contracted in the usual and ordinary 
course of a trade, occupation, or employment, and which is due to 
causes normally present in such pursuit in excess of the hazards of 
employment generally, and which from our common experience has 
been found to be peculiar to and characteristic of the nature of the 
work performed.’”’ In this connection, he said: 

No doubt a case of tuberculosis sometimes occurs in a meat market, or other 
hazardous employment; but that does not classify it as an occupational disease. 
It would not be so if a thousand cases occurred there; because a thousand other 
cases may occur also in each of a thousand other employments, or in no employ- 
ment. Doubtless as many cases have occurred among housewives as among those 
of any other pursuit. But, if the cause of the infection is not traceable to the work 
in question, so that it could be said that the nature of the work, in se, usually 
produces the poisonous germ or usually transmits it, it is not an occupational 
disease. The mere infection of a person engaged in a meat market does not 
render his disease occupational, any more than blood poisoning from stepping on a 


rusty nail, broken arms from falling off roofs, ladders, or scaffolds constitute occu- 
pational diseases of carpentry. But they often happen. 


Finally, in holding that the claimant was not entitled to compensa- 
tion, Mr. Justice McNamee stated that the record was wholly barren 
of any evidence that tuberculosis is peculiar to or characteristic of meat 
markets or employees of meat markets, or that such employees are 
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commonly or even frequently infected by the disease. ‘There jg , 
evidence”, he said, ‘‘that the disease inheres in the work 0! jy. 
markets, or even that work in-and-out of coolers, cold-storage ))|q);. 


ice houses, or similar places is the source or cause of tubere)|osjs: 
However, a majority of the Justices declared otherwise. 
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TREND OF STRIKES 














WHILE there were more new strikes in September 1937 than in any 
previous September since 1919 there was a substantial decline in 
strikes as compared with the preceding 6 months of 1937. There 
were fewer strikes in September, fewer workers involved, and fewer 
man-days of idleness because of strikes than in any month since 
February of this year. 


Trend of Strikes, January 1936 to September 1937 } 





W orkers involved 


Number of strikes 
. r of strikes in strikes 


: Man-days 
Year and month Con- | Regin-| In In idle dur- 
Unued ‘ning | prog- | Ended] effect | Begin- | In prog-| ing month 
rom in ress in at end ning in ress or year 
poe month} during) month} of — seat 
| month °F year month month . 
| 
1236 

tal for year. -- EE eae, See OS 2 aes ee ee 788, 648 |_........| 13, 901, 956 
nuary... » ee a oe 84] 167 251; 149] 102] 32,406| 59,153 | 635,519 
February-. ; 102} 148 250! 131! 119] 63,056 | 89,735 748, 491 
March. - - bie de 119 | 185 | 304) 174] 130) 75,191 | 122,162} 1,331, 162 
A pril 130 183 | 313 179 | 134] 65,379) 95,526 699, 900 
May d 134 | 206} 340 219 121 | 72,824 | 123,030 | 1,019,171 
June... 121 | 188 309 158 151 | 63,429 | 133,531 | 1,327, 678 
July..... 151} 173| 324] 197 127 | 38,017 | 125,281 | 1, 105, 480 
August 127} 228| 355 210 145 | 68,752 | 118,268 | 911, 216 
September - 145 234 379 236 | 143 | 65,994 | 130,875 | 1, 063, 100 
October : 143} 192 335 219| 116 | 100,845 | 148,570 | 1, 053, 878 
November... ___. 116 | 136] 252 126 | 126 | 70,116 | 157,007 | 1, 940, 628 
December 126 | 132 258 158 100 | 72,639 | 184,859 | 2, 065,733 

} | | 

1987 
January 100 169 269 131 | 138 | 107,587 | 213,234 | 2,705, 711 
February 138 207 345 | 203 142 | 112,476 | 238, 899 1, 515, 555 
March. 7 142 600) 742) 502) 240 | 286,297 | 353,265 | 3, 258, 887 
April 240 504! 744 | 481 | 263 | 217,467 | 385,258 | 3,310, 221 
May-. , ‘ 263 | 549] 812 505 307 | 320,280 | 435,762 | 2, 905, 505 
June : 307 568 875 545 330 | 280,628 | 470, 826 4, 934, 905 
July 330 400 | 730 466 | 264 | 139,976 | 347,814 | 3,074, 901 
August !_ 264 415 | 679 409 | 270 | 150,000 245,000 | 2,275, 000 
September !_ . 270; 345) 615) 370 245 | 105,000 | 185,000 | 1, 400, 000 

| 





' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting | putes asking for detailed and authentic information. 
less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in | Since answers to some of these letters have not yet 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding | been received, the figures given for the late months 
strikes sre obtained by the Bureau from more than | are not final. This is particularly true with regard 
650 daily papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as | to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be 
well as from all Government labor boards. Letters | considered as preliminary estimates. 

are written to representatives of parties in the dis- 
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Preliminary estimates of strikes in September, as compari 


those for August, indicate reductions in September of 17 pe: 





With 


‘Nt in 





number of strikes, 30 percent in number of workers involved. 
percent in man-days of idleness. A comparison of Septembe: 
with corresponding data for September 1936, however, shows in 
this year of 47 percent in number of strikes, 59 percent in nu 
workers involved, and 32 percent in man-days of idleness. 
The preliminary estimates for August and September are 
on newspaper reports and the partial information available 
report goes to press. An analysis of strikes in August, based 
tailed and verified information, will appear in the December issue o) 
the Monthly Labor Review and a similar report on strikes in Septem. 
ber will appear in the January 1938 issue. 
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ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN JULY 1937! 
NEARLY 140,000 workers were involved in the 400 strikes whic! 
began in July. There were 330 strikes which continued into July from 
preceding months, making a total of 730 strikes in progress during the 
month, in which nearly 348,000 workers were involved. These strikes 
caused more than 3,000,000 man-days of idleness during July. 

Comparisons of July strike figures with those for past years show 
that there were more new strikes than in July of any year since 1917 
There were more workers involved, however, in the strikes beginning 
in July 1933 and 1934 than in 1937. There were more man-days of 
idleness because of strikes during the month than in any July since 
1927, the first year for which comparable data are available. 

Seventy percent of the 400 strikes beginning in July were in eight 
industry groups, distributed as follows: Trade 58, domestic and per- 
sonal service 41, textiles 40, transportation and communication 35, 
building and construction 31, lumber industries 27, food 26, 
machinery manufacturing 22. Strikes in the steel industry included 
almost one-fourth of the total number of workers involved in all strikes 
during the month and accounted for 13 percent of the total man-days 
of idleness. This was largely due to the strike against four independ- 
ent steel companies which began in May and was still in effect dumng 
July. A considerable number of workers were involved in the strikes 
in progress during the month in shipbuilding, women’s clothing, bitu- 
minous-coal mining, motortruck transportation, and retail trade. 


and 





Data on missing strikes will be included 
annual report. 


1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not 
yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in July 1937, by Industry 





P ° , | ogress 
Beginning in July In progress dur 






































ing July Man- 
Industry days 
idle 
| Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers conne 
ber involved ber involved | =) 
ta 
All industries--- _— ‘ ‘ ares 400 139, 976 730 | $47,814 | 3,074, 901 
[ron and steel and their products, not including machinery 10 4, 503. 47 | 106, 043 553, 056 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_____.__- 2 | 70 10 93,220 | 403, 582 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. -..........._.-- ce 4 | 1, 395 14, 471 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.................__- l 150 2, 400 
Cutlery (not including silver and ane cutlery) 
ind edge ea : . Gadhemaiien : . l 456 6, 043 
Forgings, iron and steel_.---- [<a ] U4 ] 894 13, 410 
agGWas cancencs , bi siete : ] 45 ] 45 585 
Plumbers’ supplies ——y ~ Sae l 480 5 908 8, 550 
Steam and hot-water sanctonie apparatus and steam 
fitting - eoase ee ee . l 250 | 6, 750 
Stoves... ] 200 7 3, 333 55, 319 
Structural ‘and ornamental metalwork 2 490 4 1, 246 9, 690 
Tin cans and other tinware ] 2, 300 5 3, 152 13, 513 
Wirework. ‘ ; é ] 24 } 399 5, 651 
Other... - ee . ; . as 3 595 13, 092 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment_- 22 4, 638 39 7,058 57, 621 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies--__-_-- s 770 11 1, 020 15, 679 
Foundry and ms achine-shop mane ts - 2 10 2, 321 15 2, 671 15, 241 
Mt ichine tools - ED eels i 1 229 ] 229 4, 809 
Radios and phonogrs aphs. : : E ] 540 2 1, 440 5, 760 
Other- piekeeabed 2 778 10 1, 698 16, 132 
Transportation equipment ” 7 2, 858 12 18, 683 321, 337 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts mae : 6 2, 708 10 3, 533 46, O87 
Shipbuilding ._..-....-- i l 15, 000 273, 000 
Dcetcenanes ont : l 150 150 2, 250 
Nonferrous metals and their products_. - 6 1, 284 21 9, 142 77, 001 
Aluminum manufactures . aaa ] 45 2 3, 170 22, 010 
Brass, bronze, and copper avenue ‘ 2 239 2, 887 
Jewelry. - need ae l 135 l 135 1, 485 
Silverware and p} ated w: are : l 1] l 11 154 
Smelting and refining-—copper, lead, and zine 2 2, 303 6, 059 
Stamped and enameled ware__. ” 2 558 7 2, 416 33, 149 
EE. gin. wbne Se eta: Sh a l 535 6 SOS 11, 257 
Lumber and allied products . 7 3, 295 62 15, 504 220, 317 
Furniture - - : 10 1, 544 22 4, 392 66, 993 
Millwork and planing 1] 920 15 3, 059 28, 489 
Sawmills and logging ¢ camps 9 5, 156 94, 566 
CFE cicettiets a 6 831 16 2, 897 30, 269 
Stone, clay, and glass products 8 2, 943 15 3, 498 43, 988 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 3 2, 154 5 2, 291 34, 671 
Cement _.. 3 593 3 593 3, 857 
Glass : l 64 4 229 2, 861 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products l 132 ] 132 132 
Pottery ] 73 1, 387 
Other... . ] 180 1, O80 
—— and their products 40 22, 851 102 48, 599 523, 443 
abrics: 
Cotton goods _. 2 550 8 2, 290 23, 225 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ‘ ] 50 600 
Silk and rayon goods_. 3 578 ll 2, 786 45, 446 
Woolen and worsted goods 4 1,422 12 5, 533 112, 432 
Other. . ; 3 214 12 3, 819 40, 446 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, women’s 12 16, 448 21 20, 155 128, 069 
Corsets and allied garments l 1, 023 l 1,023 1, 059 
Men’s furnishings ] 37 l 37 74 
Hats, caps, and millinery 2 370 4 1, 955 20, 425 
Shirts and collars 2 910 3 990 7, 724 
Hosiery _ 3 311 13 5, 170 87, 212 
Knitgoods 4 195 | 8 3, 149 38, 032 
Other __- 3 793 7 | 1, 642 18, 699 
Leather and its manufactures 13 1, 876 24 4, 100 53, 212 
Boots and shoes 5 | 433 7 1, 389 12, 673 
Leather_____ ‘ 4 | 888 li 1,751 | 26, 421 
Other leather goods... ‘ 4 | 555 6 960 14, 118 
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Tas_e 1.—Strikes in July 1937, by Industry—Continued 








Industry 


Food and kindred products 

Baking 

Beverages _ - 

Butter-__.. 

Canning and preserving 
Confectionery 

Flour and grain mills 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Sugar refining, cane 

Other 


Tobacco manufactures 
Cigars_- 
Other 


Paper and printing 
Boxes, paper _- 
Paper and pulp . 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
Newspapers and periodicals 
ther. ....- ue a4 
Chemicals and allied products____- 
Chemicals. 
Paint and varnishes 
Rayon and allied products 
Soap Re 


Other 


Rubber products 
Other rubber goods 


Miscellaneous manufacturing mee 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas 
Broom and brush 
Furriers and fur factories 
J i 


Extraction of minerals. 
Coal mining, anthracite 
Coal mining, bituminous 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
. eae 


Transportation and communication 
W ater transportation 
Motortruck transportation 
Motorbus transportation 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous 
Steam railroad 
Telephone and telegraph 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting 


\ i a 
A eee 
Domestic and personal service_____- i an 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors 
Laundries. -........-- 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 


Elevator and maintenance workers (when not at- 


tached to specific industry) - 
Se a “ee Rae ee -8 2 eer 
Professional service____-__- pth then. 
Recreation and amusement 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers 


Building and construction__._.__..........._.___._- 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A. abiekd 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P 

W. A. buildings) __-__- 


Agriculture and fishing--._.__......__-- on 
| Sees ae ea 


W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects_______._-_ keke 
Other nonmanufacturing industries._.............._. __.. 


Num- 
ber 


— 2? 


eee et 


~ 


— 
a 


& bo 


_— > 


Beginning in July 


Workers 
involved 


5, 949 
1, O41 | 
300 
43 
655 
207 
20 
, 092 
, 066 

on 


«J 


_ 


309 
309 


1, 392 
61 
718 


— 
t 
= 


250 
SYS 


25, 678 


7, 195 


18, 033 


450 


29, 121 


, 651 


26, 950 


126 
374 


20 


2, 124 


7, 710 


5, 463 | 
574 | 
260 | 

1, 369 | 

, 112 | 


— 


140 


209 
99 
110 


5, 798 
4, 972 
$26 
13 

13 

7, 241 | 
897 


In progress 
ing July 


dur- 


Num- | Worker 
ber involved 
45 10, 346 
17 1, 34 
3 6 
l 
7 36 
3 3 
6 2. O62 
l 1. OF 
7 790 
6 61 
] ISO) 
27 2, 903 
5 100) 
4 718 
5 13 
s “7 
17 4,4 
3 | 
5 1. 30 
2 l, 
] 
6 1. 608 
2 382 
24 5,919 
l 24¢ 
l 
3 2, 34 
19 3,2 
19 37, 213 
3 7, 195 
10 20, 07 
3 ’ 
l 270 
2 12] 
43 30, 759 
13 1, 651 
17 27, 96S 
4 147 
6 677 
l 260 
1 ’ 
l 
91 14,7 
1S 2, 853 
73 | 11, 891 
60 12, 096 
27 | 5, 777 
4 777 
18 1, 557 
6 3, 769 
4 
l 
5 299 
4 | 189 
] 110 
41 6, 880 
26 5, 513 
15 1, 367 
l 
1 | 
9 7, 241 
17;  ~=1,151 
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Nearly 40 percent of the strikes beginning in July were in New 
York and Pennsylvania. There were 84 and 69 in these States 
respectively. California experienced 25 new strikes during the 
month, Ohio 21, Michigan 19, and Massachusetts and New Jersey 
ig each. This group of States, with the addition of Illinois and 
Tennessee, aS Shown in table 2, were the ones with the greatest nura- 
her of workers involved and man-days idle during the month. 
Thirteen of the 730 strikes in progress during July extended into 
two or more States. The largest of these was the steel strike, referred 
to above, which affected workers in Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


TABLE 2.—Strikes in July 1937, by States 





In progress during 
July Man- 
State ———_ — days idle 


: during 
W orkers W orkers July 
involved 


involved 


Beginning in July 


Number Number 


areal . 400 139, 976 730 347, 814 | 3, 074, 901 

3 1, 246 7 1, 869 16, 451 

2 205 | 4 318 2, 391 

California. 25 2, 981 39 7,420 118, 250 
Colorado. ._---- 3 730 4 745 3, 647 
Connecticut.....- 3 1, 200 s 2, 042 24, OSY 
Delaware ] 30 ] 30 60 
District of Columbia 3 991 4 | 1, 441 9, 924 
Florida ) 540 5 540 2, 667 
Georgia 3 200 3 | 200 104 
Illinois 10 17, 454 24 21, 799 115, 295 
Indiana 15 4, 221 22 5, 344 46, 780 
lowa 5 113 s 258 2, 887 
Kansas 2 94 2 G4 442 
Kentucky 9 1, 767 | 14 2, 970 36, 498 
Louisiana 4 205 4 205 692 
Maine 3 224 4 530 5, 121 
Maryland l 19 5 2, 840 32, 370 
Massachusetts 18 2, 094 34 6, 385 | 72, 865 
Michigan 19 12, 419 28 | 18, 417 | 187, 241 
Minnesota 7 5, 288 13 6, 685 34, 526 
Mississippi - 2 346 | 8, 287 
Missouri . 8) 387 23 3, 698 80, 230 
Montana l 40 1, O80 
Nebraska : l 210 6, 510 
Nevada ' . 2 101 2 101 292 
New Hamsphire ; l 125 2, 750 
New Jersey-- 18 5, 208 46 11, 409 103, 096 
New York-_.- 84 16, 420 142 30, 300 349, 605 
North Carolina. 4 - 1 400 | 3 975 | 10, 650 
North Dakota__- 2 150 3 165 930 
Ole... sicennninies 21 5, 425 44 | 14,290 247, 963 
Oklahoma.......-- l 8 1 8 | 80 
tO ee ee ee ee ee , . * aa ee l 32 800 
Pennsylvania___._- ; ntact oe 69 40, 083 110 48, 707 360, 299 
oo eee 2 1, 012 3 1, 040 5, 588 
Nn  unwewadammacuira 2 60 2 | 60 | 126 
Tennessee... ___ 4 1, 235 20 10, 526 107, 098 
Texas... . 2 15 | i 594 2, 847 
se oe 2 | 65 3 | 89 315 

! as Se 3 214 10 2, 511 7, 5R2 
a 12 | 1, 742 17 | 2, 549 19, 703 
West Virginia... ___- 2 | 396 4 927 16, 258 
Wisconsin. _ __- 15 1, 450 39 | 6, 724 64, 187 
Wyoming. .. _. ] 43 l 43 129 
lS eae 7 13, 541 13 131, 906 925, 896 





The 400 strikes beginning in July are classified in table 3 according 
to industry group and number of workers involved. About 17 percent 
of the strikes involved less than 20 workers each and an additional 
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41 percent involved between 20 and 100 workers each. The. erage 
number of workers in the 400 strikes was 350. In only three strika, 
were as many as 10,000 workers involved. These were (1) 9 sho» 
stoppage of ladies’ garment workers in New York and norther) Noy 
Jersey which began July 8 and ended July 12, (2) the State-wide strij, 
of coal miners in Illinois which was called the last of July and cop. 
tinued into August, and (3) a 1-day strike of truck drivers in Philp. 
delphia on July 2. 


TABLE 3.—Strikes Beginning in July 1937, Classified by Number of Workers Involyed 





——— 


Number of strikes in which the 1 
workers involved was 


Industry group Total . : | 99 100 500 | 1.000 
pe and | and | and | and 
, under under! under under uw: 
i 100 500 1,000 5,000. 1 
All industries_- ; ‘ 400 67 165 121 26 16 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
chinery----- Pa 10 5 3 1 | 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment 22 Y 10 3 
Transportation equipment 7 l l 2 2 | 
Nonferrous metals and their products 6 l 2 I 2 
Lumber and allied products 27 3 13 10 l 
Stone, clay and glass products ‘ : 3 4 l 
Textiles and their products 40) 2 18 12 2 
Leather and its manufactures 13 l 5 7 
Food and kindred products 26 6 8 y l 2 
Tobacco manufactures - 2 , 2 
Paper and printing 16 3 y 4 
Chemical and allied products ll 5 3 3 
Miscellaneous manufactures ‘ 10 6 } 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals 9 2 2 ] 2 
Transportation and communication 35 7 15 10 l 
:: : 58 16 22 14 3 3 
Domestic and personal service _- 41 10 22 s l 
Professional service ies 4 2 1 l 
Building and construction 31 6 12 y 4 
Agriculture and fishing. _- rae ; 1 1 
W. P. A., relief and resettlement projects y l 2 4 2 
Other nonmanufacturing industries -- 14 7 5 2 





Union-organization issues caused about 60 percent of the strikes 
beginning in July, while wages and hours were the major issues 1 
about 30 percent. A little more than half of the total workers involved 
were in the union-organization strikes, as compared with 24 percent 
in the wage-and-hour strikes. Eleven percent of the strikes, includ- 
ing 24 percent of the workers, were sympathy strikes or strikes due 
to union rivalry, jurisdiction, and miscellaneous grievances.  (Seé 
table 4.) 
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Tage TaBLe 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in July 1937 
rikes [ —— | 3 | 
Strikes Workers involved 
short pee 77 ee 
\, : Major issues | 
“NCW ' Percent | ,; Percent 
F Number of total Number | of total 
trike | | 
CO}. | 
Al issues 100 | 100.0 | 139,976 | 100.0 
iis. —— — —— ——— = — —— 
| Wages and hours. 118 | 29.5 | 34,047 24.3 
“Wage increase... 70 | 17.4 | 17,912 | 12.8 
Wage decrease - - - 3 | 8] 2,265 1.6 
Wage increase, hour decrease. -_. 42 | 10.5 12, 822 | 9.2 
volved Hour increase - - - 1 | 3 | 21; (4) 
Hour decrease-- 2 | on 1, 027 y 
a ; | A - “ < | 
Union organization --. 238 | 59. 5 72,173 | 51. 6 
ner of Recognition 38 | 9.5 7, 961 5.7 
Recognition and w ages 62 15.5 4,975 | 3.6 
Recognition, wages and hours 90 | 22.4 35, 800 | 25. 6 
Closed shop 35 s 10,425 | 7.4 
Discrimination 8 | 2.0 549 | 4 
' Other ¥ . eile 5 | 1.3 12, 463 8.9 
Miscellaneous- Se< 44 11.0 33, 756 | 24. 1 
Sympathy - - 1 | 3 250 | + 
Rival unions ‘or factions — 12 | 3.0 21, 916 | 15.7 
Jurisdiction - 3 8 | 111 (1) 
Other. -_.-- - . 25 6.1 10, 538 7.5 
Not re ported 3 8 94) 7 
Less than }4o of 1 percent. 
TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in July 1937 
| | ; is | 
Number of strikes with duration of 
| | 
Industry group Total Les 1 week | 14 and| land | 2and 3 
thom ; |andless| less | less less | months 
week than 4¢| than 1 | than 2 | than 3 or 
month | month | months) months) more 
All industries... 466 140 93 88 107 30 s 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not includ- 
ing machinery --- M : nee 36 2 3 7 20 4 
Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment. ----- phaenedaune 19 3 6 2 8 
heaseun Transportation equipment... : _— 8 1 l 3 l 2 ; 
Nonferrous metals and their produce ts_- ‘ 19 2 l 7 6 2 | 
Lumber and allied products. -- , 36 | l 7 15 10 2 | 
kes Stone, clay, and glass products : ‘| 8 | 2 | 1 2 2 l 
: Textiles and their products ; 63 13 6 11 20 9 4 
3 1n Leather and its manufactures 14 2 4 6 2 
Food and kindred products. _.. 27 i) 7 6 1 
lved Tebacco manufactures _ - 4 3 
Paper and printing_. 17 6 4 2 4 i. 
rent Chemicals and allied products.. 7 2 | l 2 2 
Rubber products __ an l 1 |. 
lud- Miscellaneous manufactures__- 13 2 2 2 5 | l l 
due Nonmanufacturing 
(See Extraction of minerals_. 9 | 4 | l 3 | 1 
Transportation and communication 32 | 23 | 6 3 | 
py Re ee Se: 62 | 9 | 13 9 8 | 3 
Domestic and personal service 38 15 11 | 3 | l 
Professional service- 2 2 | a | 
Building and construction_ 29 13 | 11 | 4 | 1 | 
Agriculture and fishing 1 | 1 |. 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects____| 8 | 3 | 3 2 Se SR 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 13 | 5 5 1 2 | f= 
| 
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About 64 percent (466) of the 730 strikes in progress durin. Jy}, 
were terminated during the month, with an average duration of 94 
valendar days. Thirty percent of these strikes lasted less th, 
week and 50 percent were terminated in less than one-half 
after they began. Only 8 of the strikes had been in progre: 
months or more. ‘These were comparatively small strikes, all of they 
against individual firms. (See table 5.) 

Of the 466 strikes which were terminated in July, almost 46 porcey 
(212) were settled with the aid of Government conciliators or |a}ho, 
boards while nearly 39 percent (180) were settled by negotiatioy 
directly between the employers and representatives of the organize) 
workers. About 24 percent of the total number of workers 
volved were in the first group of strikes and 15 percent in the lat; 
There were no formal settlements of 54 strikes, which included , 
proximately 47 percent of the workers. (See table 6.) In these cases 
the majority of the strikers returned to work without settlements | 
the issues in dispute, or they lost their jobs when new workers wor 
hired to fill their places or the employers went out of business. I’), 
comparatively large number of workers in this group is accounted {0 
principally by the steel strike against four large firms which began |» 
in May. 


























i One 


Onth 


TABLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in July 1 








Strikes W orker 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by 
Percent 


Number of total 


Numb« 







Employers and workers directly. 


= | 
Employers and representatives of organized workers direct ly 180 38.6 | 37,133 
Government conciliators or labor boards ne vee 212 45.5 61, 111 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. _______ : aa 1] 2.4 33, 416 
Terminated without formal settlements. f l. 





TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in July 1937 








Strikes Worker 








Results Percent Percent 
of | Number I 
total | 


, Number | 








a ae Se et ae ee 166 250, YS2 








Substantial gains to workers 167 35.8 | 40,907 
Partial gains or compromises. -__-___.-_-_- : 175 | 37.7 | 58,407 
Little or no gains to workers. aS. 105 | 22.5 128, 199 
Jurisdiction, rival union or fac tion settlements er 16 | 3.4 23, 384 
a ee on Cth oaimne aw pe wewwaintin 3 | .6 85 












1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Results of the strikes terminated in July are indicated in tables / 
and 8, the latter showing results in relation to the major issues 1 
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volved. About 36 percent of the strikes, including 16 percent of the 
workers involved, resulted in substantial gains to the workers, and 
38 percent of the strikes, including 23 percent of the workers, resulted 

partial gains or compromises. There were 22.5 percent of the 
strikes, including slightly more than half of the total number of workers 
‘nvolved, which resulted in little or no gains to the workers. The 
steel strike mentioned above accounted to a great extent for the 
large number of workers in the latter group. 


TapLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in July 1937 in Relation to Major Issues Involved 





Strikes resulting in— 


| Juris- 


Totals | Substan-| Partial | Little or | = 
tial gains gains no gains Pe or Not re- 
to or com- to faction ported 
workers | promises | workers : 
I ’ settle- 
ments 


Major issues 





Wages and hours- --- 
W age increase - - - - 
W age decrease — 
Wage increase, hour decrease 
Hour increase - - - - 
Hour decrease 


ion organization 

Ree ognition...-_-- 

Recognition and wages 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
Closed shop - --- ; 
Discrimination - ~ 

Other 


scellaneous-_.....--- 
Sympathy-.---- 

Rival unions or factions 
Jurisdiction... _-- 
Other 


Number of workers involved 





All issues . 250, 982 40, 907 58, 407 128, 199 


Wages and hours-_-_--_- : 39, 660 10, 028 | 23. 404 | 6, 228 
W age increase _ - st ewe : 27, 208 6, 871 | 14, 433 | 5, 904 
Wage decrease : eT 315 76 |. 
Wage increase, hour decrease ’ 3] 2,157 8, 656 200 |. 
Hour increase eae : eee ; ges 21 
Hour decrease _ - 1, 000 |__- 27 | 

Union organization... __- _....| 172,365 | 29,439 33,936 | 108,979 
Recognition : ._.| 100, 998 1, 482 3, 121 96, 395 
Recognition and wages * il 13, 594 6, 012 | 4, 465 | 3, 117 
Recognition, wages, and hours__- on 28, 151 5,974 | 14,797 
C losed shop : 16, 097 3, 247 11, 412 
Diserimination aaal 903 142 | 101 
Other -ecceel 123,682 12, 582 | 40 


Miscellaneous... __. site ae i 38, 957 7 | )=—- 12, 992 | 
Sympathy 10, 038 38 | 10, 000 
Rival unions or factions._....--.--.-_- 23, 241 
Jurisdiction 143 

h 5, 461 
74 
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The workers won 40 percent, compromised 43 percent, and ‘ost 
percent of the strikes over wages and hours as compared \ 
39, and 25 percent of the strikes over union-organization question). 
Of the workers involved in the wage-and-hour strikes, 25 perce) 
their demands, 59 percent obtained compromises, and 16 
gained little or nothing. In the union-organization strikes, 17 | 
won, 20 percent obtained compromises, and 63 percent were in 
in strikes which resulted in little or no gains. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT op 
LABOR, SEPTEMBER 1937 


DURING September 1937, conciliators of the Department of Labo 
were called upon in 176 disputes, which involved directly and indi. 
rectly about 103,830 workers. This mediation service was requested 
by either one or both parties to the disputes. Some of these disputes 
had already developed into strikes before the Department of Labo) 
was requested to intervene. In others, strikes were threatened by 
had not yet taken place. In some cases, although no strike was 
immediately threatened, a controversy between employer and workers 
had developed to such a stage that an outside mediator was deemed 
necessary. 


TaBLE 1.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, September 1937, in Each Stat 





Threatened strikes 











'T ic aS ~ | 
Total disputes and controversies Strike 
State —— 
rers rers \ 
Number | Worker; | Number | Workers | Number | 
Alabama 14 1 1, 564 12 14,214 | 2 
Arkansas ‘ ie l tee . > | 
0 8 | 40, 366 | 4 591 | 4 
ll SS : l x ) =e a? | 
Connecticut - - - Bee 5 12,045 4 | 1 595 | 
District of Columbia_-. 4 | 472 2 | 439 2 
Georgia.__.._. 3 138 | 1 | (1) 2 
RE gent yeni Atte 12 1 1, 280 | Q | 1 418 ; 
Indiana_.-_--_- ina 16 | 14,631 | 15 | 14,529 
Iowa... —_ 2 | 380 | 1 | 42 | ] 
Kansas. ..__- 2 | 1, 102 | 2 1, 102 | 
Louisiana-. ie 4 1 462 4 | 1 462 | 
Maine._____-- ‘  cuias 1 | 22 = need 1 
Maryland. -_-_- a, ee 4 834 4 | 834 | 
Massachusetts -. saan 5 1 2, 025 | 4| 11,861 | | 
Michigan... _. 5 1 1, 446 | 1 | 96 | { | 
Minnestoa_.____- . 3 4, 184 | 2 4, 024 | 1 fi 
ee mids 6 840 | 2 | 159 | 4 fis 
Montana. ..__-- : . 2 118 | ~~ i 2 Is 
Nebraska__.___. 3 l 335 | Pe re 1 38 
New Jersey __- anal 7 1 801 eal 7 S01 
New York___- gaia 13 1 2, 488 9 2, 032 | 4 45 
eR Res 11 1 6, 279 5| 11,000 | 6 n 
Oregon. _____- cae 1 (1) eaenee eS toed 1 
Pennsylvania_______- ee 27 | 122,244 11 | 118,109 | 16 4, 135 
Tennessee. . - . - Hi ps 2 | 175 1 (1) 1 19 
ee Hak 2 | 153 2 153 |_- 
Virginia_--_____ 2° UR AE 6| 2,641 3 958 | 3 1,68 
Washington -.-..-.._-- — 2 | 286 l 70 | l it 
West Virginia___- A hare Ee F 1 250 Penn bp te 1 20k 
Wisconsin. ..____- 5| 5,207 | 3 1, 357 | 2 3, 850 
Ne ee ee siad 176 |} 103, 833 102 | 140,045 | 74 63, 788 








1 Exact number not known. 
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The Department of Labor conciliators were successful in adjusting 
-¢ of these disputes, 65 were pending at the close of the month, 16 
were referred to other services, 6 were settled by the disputants them- 
selves before the arrival of the conciliator, and 11 could not be adjusted. 

The majority of these disputes concerned demands for wage in- 
creases. Many were due to alleged discrimination against union 
members or for union recognition and selection of sole bargaining 
agency. Some were concerned with hours, overtime rates of pay, 
niority rights, and general working conditions. 

These 176 disputes were scattered among 30 different States and 
the District of Columbia. Workers involved in the disputes are 
classified in table 2. There were 74 strikes and 102 controversies. 


Taste 2.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, by Craft of Workers Involved, September 
1937 





Threatened strikes | 


Te dis 2S ; 
Potal dispute and controversies 


Strikes 


Craft - 


Workers 
involved 


Workers 
involved 


Workers 


Number Number involved 


l 
| 
Number | 


Aircraft workers... .----.- l i a ee ee 1 | 1, 400 
Aluminum workers. -- l 3, 250 . ] 3, 250 
OS a a P 3 95 2 78 1 17 
Automobile makers. - --- -- l 384 l 384 
Bakery workers... - l 365 1 365 |... ‘ 
Bedding makers ‘ 4 1155 2 (1) 2 1155 
Brick and clay makers. 4 812 2 727 2 85 
Broom and whisk makers l 4 1 4 i 
Building trades... ll 3, 754 7 3, 490 | 4 264 
Building service 2 Oe Bons i id cece 2 82 
Button makers l 24 l 234 sles i 
Casket makers_. -. l yg re aad 1 300 
Cement makers. 3 | 688 | 1 125 2 563 
Chemical workers | 162 | 1 fk re 
Cigarmakers. l — 1}; () - 
ae zs 1818 5 | 1 762 | 2 56 
Clothing makers. 4 | 1516 | 3 1 383 | 433 
Culinary workers 2 | 440 | 1 | 315 1 | 125 
Drivers. ....- 7 | 2, 432 2 207 5 2, 225 
Electricians... 5| 1185 3 1 123 | 2 | 112 
Food handlers 6| 11,185 4 | 885 | 2 | 1 300 
Fur workers... -. l 411 1 | 411 | — _ 
Furniture workers _. -- 17 5, 835 12 | 3, 272 | 5 | 2, 563 
Glass workers... - 2 16, 609 | Sa |} Spee 
Hotel workers - . 2 261 | 1 | 11 | 1 250 
Laundry workers. 10 3, 242 Q | 592 | l | 2, 650 
Leather workers. - 3 | 372 | 2 | 212 1 160 
Longshoremen.._- 4| 138, 238 | anil 4| 138,238 
Mechanics... ....- 18 | 13,832 | 10 | 1 622 § | 13,210 
Metal polishers... _. 3 | 109 | 1 | 15 | 2 | 04 
Musicians...____- 1 | 19 | 1 | 19 |. “a a 
Optical workers__- 2 313 | l | 13 l | 300 
Paper makers_____ § 6 1514 | 2 | 1 200 | 4 | 314 
Printing crafts_._____. l 1, 600 | 1 | 1,600 |__ 2 : 
Radio workers. ._. 1 | 180 | : 1 | 180 
Railroad workers _ _- . 1 | 324 | ; : 1 | 324 
Rubber workers. . _- wal 3 | 1, 670 | 1 | 1, 250 2 | 420 
Shipping.........__- | 4 | | 460 3 | 1 300 | ] 160 
Shoe workers _ - ._- : \ = 1 | 1, 050 | : riglincmansll 1 1, 050 
Soap makers....___- a ail | 452 | 1 | | Re Tae: 
Steel and iron workers iat | 8 | 12,503 | 3 | 1 200 | 5 | 2, 303 
i. Lo lavawceses | 1 | 1 2, 747 | 7) 11,124 | 4 | 1 1, 623 
Timber workers. ____. 1 4, 000 1 | 4, 000 ple 
RRR 1 | 125 |... aa te 1 | 125 
+ , SO See Titel 1 | 685 | 1 | 685 |_- el FB 
Umbrella makers. .._.__- SS 1 | Se ee tae l 572 
. ee a aE 3 1314 | 3 | 1314 ae 
Miscellaneous... _..-- | 2| 395 1 | 110 | 1 | 285 
ss | | 176 | 1 108, 833 102 [1 40, 045 | 74 | 163, 788 
| | | 








' Exact number not known. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING. 
AUGUST 1937 


HIGHER TURN-OVER in seasonal industries in August was r: 
sible for an increase in the general manufacturing rates: for }ot) 
lay-offs and total separations, according to reports received }) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from representative manufaciy 
establishments. 

The partial suspension of operations in the automobile industn 
preparatory to the introduction of new models was, to some extent, 
the cause of the increasc in the all-industry lay-off rate from 2.0) per 
100 employees in July to 2.57 in August. The quit rate declined 
from 1.25 to 1.23 and the discharge rate from 0.21 to 0.19. Total 
separations increased from 3.52 in the preceding month to 3.99 in 
August. No change. was indicated in the accession rate. 

A comparison with the corresponding month in 1936 indicated 
more stabilized employment in manufacturing industries. The total 
separation rate declined from 4.73 per 100 employees to 3.99 ani the 
accession rate from 4.72 to 3.36. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments which, 
in August, employed nearly 2,600,000 workers. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay 
rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 18 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from rep- 
resentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in 
each industry. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate (broken down into qult, 
discharge, and lay-off rates) and the accession rate for each month of 
1936 and for the first 8 months of 1937 for manufacturing as a whole. 
The average monthly rates for 1936 are also presented. 
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TaBLeE |.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Repres. 


lative 
Factories in 144 Industries 





: —— 
Class o—_ and Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Ds \ver 
a hort | 
Quit: 
1937 127 | 1.19 | 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.2 
1936 can . 6 . 36 1.16 1. 06 1.13 1.15 1.2 1. 57 1. 29 1.13 | 
Discharge: 
1937 a} ae) a4 . 23 | 21 19 al .19 
1936 . 20 | 17 19 3 20 23 ey) 27 . 26 . 24 -2i 
Lay-off:! 
1937 1.90 | 1.44) 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 2.06 | 2. 57 
1936 2.66 | 2.21 | 1.83 | 1.92 | 2.06 | 1.92 | 1.84 | 3.23 | 1.47 | 1.72 | 1.70 | 214 
Total rate | 
1937. ‘ 3.38 | 2.85 | 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 
1936 j : 3. 57 | 3.06 | 2.88 | 3.29 | 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22 | 4.73 3. 30 3.25 | 3.04 4 
Accession: 
1937 4.60 | 4.71 | 4.74 4.04 3.56 | 3.69 3. 36 3. 36 
1936 | 3.65 | 2.95 | 3. 4.05 | 4.49 | 4.94 | 4.72 | 5.09 | 4.83 | 4.60 | 4.4 


97 | 4.46 





1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
Kighteen Industries 


In addition to the turn-over rates for manufacturing as a whole. 
details of labor turn-over are available for 18 separate manufacturing 
industries. In table 2, the Bureau publishes for the first time turn-over 
rates for plants manufacturing radios and phonographs, and rayon 

Furniture manufacturing registered the highest accession rate 
(6.93 per 100 employees) in any of the 18 industries; the lowest 
hiring rate (1.12) occurred in plants producing rubber tires. 

Plants manufacturing radios and phonographs reported the highest 
quit rate (3.40) and discharge rate (0.59). The lowest quit rate 
(0.66) and discharge rate (0.05) occurred in the rubber-tire industry 
The highest lay-off rate (21.01) and total separation rate (22.16 
were indicated in the automobile and body industry. Plants manu- 
facturing rayon reported a lay-off rate of 0.30 per 100 employees 
and a total separation rate of 1.44. 





Quit 
pischal 
Lay -otl 
Total 
Acces 


Quit 
Dische 
Lay-0! 
Total 
Acces: 


Quit 
Discl 
Lay~ 
Total 
Acces 


Quit 
Dise 
Lay: 
Tote 
Acct 





TABLE 2. 
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Monthly Turn -Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 





Class of rates 





Quit be 

pischarge.- _ 
Lay-oll . — 

Total separation 

Accession ..-- 


Quit 

Discharge 
Lay-off.-.----. 
Total separation 
Accession - - 


Quit 

Discharge 
Lay-off . 
lotal separation 
Accession. - - 


Quit vee 
Discharge -.- 
Lay-off 

Total separation 
Accession 


Quit 

Discharge _. 
Lay-off. . = 
Total separation 
Accession... 


Quit F 
Discharge... 
Lay-off ‘ 
Total separation - 
Accession... 


Aug- , | Aug- 
ust — ust 
1937 — 1936 


Automobiles and bodies! 


101 | 0.91 0. 99 

14 . 21 . 22 
21.01 | 5.33 26. 94 
22.16 | 6.45 | 28.15 | 
3. 46 198 | 4.30 | 

Brick 

1. 41 sae 1. 24 

. 26 . 27 . 38 
5. 00 3. 94 4.08 
6.67 | 5.98 5. 70 


5. 47 4. 50 5. 35 


Electrical machinery 


1, 02 0. 97 0. 74 


. 16 eas .10 
. 63 . 59 35 
1.81) 1.73 1.19 
2. 85 2. 83 4.10 


Hardware 


135 | 90.81 0. 92 
Ys. ae FF 
1. 68 3. 56 35 
3. 22 4. 51 1. 36 
1, 45 . 89 4.09 


| 


Petroleum refining 


0.75 0. 79 
08 | 07 -O8 | 
2.58 |} 2.24) 1.59 
3, 41 2.80 | 2.46 
2. 78 2. 16 2.1 


Rubber tires 


0. 66 | 0.60 | 0.86 
el i ..@ 
2.02 | 2.76 60 
2.73 | 3.49 1. 55 
1.12 | . 58 2. 49 | 


Aug Aug 
ust a ust 
1937 a 1936 


Automobile parts 


1. 20 1. 37 1. 43 
, 


mf . 29 36 
6. 80 7. 27 3. 85 
8.27 | 8.93 5. 64 
5.61 | 3.35 5. 47 


Cigars and cigarettes 


1. 64 1. 87 2.00 
12 . 09 14 
1. 06 1. 70 . 54 


2. 82 3. 66 2 
4. 93 4.74 4.78 


Foundries and ma- 
chine shops 


1.12 1.12 1. 46 


es) 31 32 
1. 51 2.07 1. 90 
2. 8S 3. 50 3. 68 


3. 11 3. 20 4.18 


Iron and steel 


ee 1. 99 1, 29 


.10 09 OR 
4 van . 39 
2. 11 2.79 76 
2. 52 3.19 3. 31 


Radios and phono- 
graphs 


3. 40 1. 31 (‘) 

. 59 18 (1) 
2. 68 2. 06 ()) 
6. 67 3. 55 (1) 
6. 51 4.4) (‘) 


Sawmills 


3.15 2.85 2. 11 


. 35 . 33 . 38 
2. 47 3. 03 4.24 
5. 97 6. 21 6. 73 
4. 96 6, 22 7. 08 


~ 


Aug- ; Allg. 
ust — ust 
1937 — 1936 


Boots and shoes 


1. 13 1.12 1.02 
| . 16 29 
1. 55 1.0] 1. 04 
2. 89 2. 29 2. 35 
2. 33 4. 26 3. 28 


1. 45 1. 38 1.73 
24 34 . 30 
2. 17 2. 76 1. 06 
3. 86 4.48 3. 09 
3.01 3. 60 5. 46 

Furniture 

| 

1. 41 2. 97 1. 74 
. 32 33 44 
2. 23 1. 63 1. 41 
3. 96 4.93 3. 59 
6. 93 4. 29 8. 46 


Men’s clothing 


1. 05 0. 92 1. 03 


07 06 OR 
2. $1 2.00 83 
3. 93 2. 98 1.94 
3. 23 5. O8 3. 97 


Rayon 


0. 94 0. 96 0. 94 
1) . 29 26 
30 . 0 . 25 

1. 44 1.75 1, 45 

2. 36 2. 78 3. 71 


Slaughtering and 
meat packing 


0.85 1, 80 1. 34 

15 . 21 32 
5. 84 7. 16 5. 83 
6. 84 9.17 7. 49 
6. 84 6. 01 8. 58 





Data not available. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS IN Tlik 
BUILDING TRADES, 1937 ' 


By Josern J. SENTURIA and FRANK S. McE roy, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE INDEX of union hourly wage rates for the building trades aq- 
vanced 7.0 percent between May 15, 1936, and May 15, 1937 
the largest rate of annual increase since 1923. The sustained and 
accelerated rise in hourly wage rates from the low point in 1933 js 
shown in table 1. The increase of 7.0 percent in 1937 followed jp- 
creases of 3.6 percent in 1936, 1.1 percent in 1935, and 0.7 percent 
in 1934. <As a result of this series of advances, the 1937 index of 
hourly wage rates, based on 1929 as 100, stands at 98.0. This js 
12.9 percent higher than the index for 1933. 

As in the preceding year, rates for helpers and laborers in 
increased on the average more than those of journeymen—8.8 percent 
as compared to 6.8 percent. The index for the unskilled and semi- 
skilled group rose to 101.5. This is higher than the base year 1929 
or any other year except 1930 and 1931. 

The index of hours per week provided in union agreements showed 
a slight increase of 0.4 percent, advancing from 89.8 in 1936 to 90.2 
in 1937. ‘The index had remained unchanged between 1935 and 1936. 
Except for a minute advance in 1923, this increase was the only one 
since the surveys were begun in 1907. The slight increase in hours in 
1937 appears to be chiefly a resuit of the abandonment by local unions 
of sharing-the-work plans as employment opportunities have increased. 
This is evidenced by the fact that most of the increases were from 3) 
to longer hour weeks. ‘There were scarcely any increases among thie 
40-hour scales. 








1 In the August 1937 Monthly Labor Review ap- | a series of such studies, the present report affords not 
peared an article entitled ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of | only a static picture of average wages and hours as of 
Labor in the Building Trades,’’ and in the October | May 15, 1937, but also a measure of the changes 1! 
Review, ‘“‘Hours of Labor in the Building Trades, | union rates and hours which have taken place since 
1936.’’ These were reports of a wage and hour study | 1907, when the series was begun. The figures of 
made in October 1936, based on pay-roll records of | average union wages in the two reports vary, duet 
contractors located in 105 cities in the United States. | the difference in time when they were made ani also 
The data covered both union and nonunion workers | to the fact that the October 1936 study included 4 
and represented actual wages paid and hours worked | number of cities, chiefly smaller cities, which are not 
during the pay period covered. The present article | covered in this report. As the article in the August 
is a report of the Bureau’s annual study of union | Monthly Labor Review indicated, smaller cities 
scales of wages and hours in 70 cities, obtained from | tend to have lower wage scales. 
union officials and collective agreements. As part of 
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The percent of increase in scales of hours was the same fo 


both 
the journeymen and the unskilled group. In terms of 1929 as ¢, 





base year, the index for helpers and laborers (91.3) was somowhg; 
higher than for journeymen (90.0). 
TasB_e 1.—Indexes of Union Scales of Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours jn th 
Building Trades, 1907 to 1937 
ee 
Index numbers (1929= 100.0) 
_ All building , Helper 
Year trades Journeymen labor 
Wage y Wage W ave 
rate Hours rate Hours rate 
1907 31.5 110.0 31.7 109.3 30.7 
1908 33. 5 108. 3 33.8 107.7 32. 1 
1909 35. 1 106.8 35. 5 106. 4 33. 2 & 
1910 36. 5 105. 5 37.0 105. 2 34.3 (4 
1911 . 37.1 105. 1 37.6 104.8 34. 5 ' 
1912 37.9 104.8 38. 5 104. 5 34.8 
1913 38.8 104. 6 39.4 104. 2 35.8 
1914 39. 6 104. 2 40.3 103.9 36. 2 
1915 39.9 104.1 40. 6 103.8 36. 5 
1916 = 41.2 103. 7 412.0 103. 4 7.7 
1917 43.8 103. 5 44.3 103. 2 41.4 
1918 18.6 102.9 | 49.0 102.6 | in. 0 
1919 55. 7 102. 4 56. 0 102. 2 55. 5 
1920 75. 2 101.9 74.9 101.7 80.5 
1921__- . 76. 6 101.8 76.3 101.6 81.3 
1922 71.8 101.8 71.9 101.7 74.0 
1923 79. 4 101.9 79. 2 101.8 78. 5 
1924. 85. 7 101.9 85. 6 101.8 84.9 
1925 R89. 0 101.9 RRR 101.8 87.7 
1926 : . 94.8 101.7 94.7 101.6 95. 6 
1927 _- 98. 1 101.5 97.9 101.4 97.3 
1928 __ 98. 7 100.9 98. 7 100. 7 98. 3 02 
1929 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 0). 
sae , ' ' 104. 2 97.2 104. 1 97.1 105. 1 ri 
1931__- ; ; aa 104. 5 96. 0 104. 5 95.8 104. 5 
1932__ ‘ 7 89. 3 94.3 89.3 94. 1 89.2 
1933 __. 5 86.8 04.0 86.9 93.8 R5. 2 
1934_ 87.4 90.5 87.4 90.3 87.7 } 
1935___ RR. 4 89.8 88.4 89.7 RS, 2 
1936 : : 91.6 89.8 91.4 80.6 93. 4 } 
1937__. j , 98.0 90, 2 97.6 90. 0 101. 5 





Trend of Union Wage Rates and Hours in Individual Trades 


Between 1936 and 1937 there were increases in the wage-rate 
indexes for every craft covered by the study. (See table 2.) Within 
the journeymen group the greatest percent of increase was among 
the machinists engaged in construction work. Scales of hourly 
wages for this craft, included in the study for the first time this 
year, increased 14.7 percent in the course of the year. Advances of 
10 percent or more took place in the indexes for stonemasons, plas- 
terers, and sign painters. The smallest percent of increase—-.() 
percent—was among the granite cutters. 

Although the index of wage scales for laborers and helpers as ® 
whole advanced more than that of journeymen, none of the trades in 
the former group showed an increase as large as 10 percent. ‘The 
helpers and laborers group thus showed considerably less variation 
in changes as between the different occupations than did the journey- 
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men group. ‘The greatest gain in wage rates among the helpers and 
laborers was made by building laborers, whose index rose 9.5 percent. 
Other large increases were: Plasterers’ laborers, 8.9 percent; hod 
earriers, 7-7 percent; steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers, 7.2 percent. 
The smallest rate of increase was 2.6 percent for elevator constructors’ 
helpers. 

The rate changes which occurred between May 15, 1936, and 
May 15, 1937, acquire added significance when the situation since 
1933 is taken into account. The first significant increase in wage- 
scale indexes in recent years for bricklayers, stonecutters, and stone- 
masons came in the year ending May 15, 1937. The granite cutters’ 
increase, although small, represented the first since 1931. Thus, 
although these four crafts continved at the bottom of the journeymen 
crafts in terms of their ratio to the 1929 index, increases obtained 
during the year initiated or accelerated an upward movement. 

The largest percentage increases over the depression low have been 
made by the glaziers (18.9), sign painters (16.8), carpenters (15.4), and 
structural-iron workers (14.3). Average gains of between 13 and 14 
percent have been made by composition roofers (13.7), asbestos 
workers (13.5), lathers (13.5), plasterers (13.4), painters (13.1), and 
engineers (13.1). Wage rates of slate and tile roofers have not in- 
creased so much as those of composition roofers since the low point of 
the depression. Granite cutters, stonecutters, mosaic and terrazzo 
workers, marble setters, and bricklayers have lagged behind other 
trades In terms of average gains in wage rates from the depression low. 
Although declining less than most other trades from the 1929 level, 
elevator constructors have, in terms of wage rates, recovered to a 
smaller extent than the majority of other trades. 

Among helpers and laborers, the wage-rate index for building 
laborers has increased most (25.1 percent) since 1933. The hod 
carriers’ index increased 17 percent and the plasterers’ laborers’ 
index 16.1 percent. Moving in the same moderate way as their 
journeymen’s rates, elevator constructors’ helpers show the smallest 
percentage of recovery from the depression low of any in the unskilled 
group. 

In 1936 the only trade whose wage-rate index was above the 1929 
level was portable and hoisting engineers, with an index of 104.2. 
As a result of increases during the year, the index for this trade climbed 
to 112.6 in 1937. In addition, eight other journeyman trades for the 
first time passed the 1929 level. Among these, the highest levels 
were reached by glaziers (104.6), structural-iron workers (104.4), 
and composition roofers (103.7). Ten crafts were within 5 points of 
the 1929 level, while only five trades—plasterers, stonemasons, granite 
cutters, bricklayers, and stonecutters—were more than 5 points below 
their 1929 indexes. The wage-rate index for stonecutters showed 
the least gain, being 12.7 points below the base figure. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Indexes of Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Each Buildin, 


l'rade, 
1907 to 1937 


[1929= 100] 
















1907__- 
1908 
1909 
1910_- 
1911__- 
1912 
1913 
1914__. 
1915_- 
1916___- 


1917_- 

1918__. 
1919__- 
1920__- 
1921... 


a 
1923... 
1924... 
1925... - 
eee 


= 
1928_.. 
1929__.. 
1930. 
1931_.- 
= 
1933_-- 
SS 
ss 
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. —_———— 
ae 
1909. 
1910__- 
1911.--. 
1912... .- 
1913--- 
1914__- 









ewes 








"eT 


eee 


| Asbestos 
workers 


Wage 
rate 


410.0 | 103.0 
42.1 102. 6 
47.1 102. 0 
57.3 101.0 
74.5 | 100.9 
75.5 | 101.1 


$1.4 | 101.0 
84.6 | 101.0 
90.5 | 101.0 


100. 


95.6 | 100.9 | 


100.0 | 100.0 
105.8 | 96.3 
106.8 | 94.0 


..| 89.0] 92. 
_.| 88.7] 91. 


S 
s 
88.6 | 91.7 
89.8 | 91.0 
| 93.4 91.3 
100.6 | 91.0 


Engineers 
| (portable and 
hoisting) 


41.8 | 105.6 


~ 


43.0 | 104.1 





| 112.6 | 89. 5 


Hours 


70.3 | 101.1 | 
72.9 | 100.9 


43.6 | 104.0 
43.6 | 103.5 
44.1 | 103.1 
46.5 | 102.4 
53.2 | 100.8 
58.3 | 100.3 | 
75.5 | 99.8 
76.7 | 99.4 
72.2 | 99.1 
79.8 | 98.7 
84.8 | 98.7 
88.5 | 99.0 
93.4 | 99.2 
96.4 | 100.8 
| 100.4 | 99.7 
100.0 | 100.0 
107.7 | 95.1 
107.7 | 93.7 
100.7 | 92.6 
99.6 | 91.7 
101.4 | 89.7 
103.1 | 89.2 
104.2 | 89.7 





Bricklayers 


rate 


| Wage 


| 103.3 | 


Hours 


112.0 
| 109. 6 | 
| 107.3 | 


105. 3 


104. 9 | 
104.9 | 


104.7 
104. 2 
104. 1 
103. 9 


103. 6 


103. 6 | 


103. 4 
103. 3 
103. 3 


103. 3 


103. 2 | 


103. 1 
103. 2 
102.7 
102. 7 


100. 0 | 


97. 6 


96.1 | 


93. 9 
04.4 


93.3 | 


93.2 | 


93. 2 


Glaziers 





94.1 


_..| 37.6 | 101. 


| 38.1 | 101. % 


fea 
| * . . 

| Carpenters Cement mee oe ~ 

Tin “° | finishers "a * 

men) 


Wage | Hours| Wee | Hours 


Wage \ 
rate rate rate ! 


Hours 











107.2 | 38.5) 109.1 31. 110.3 


3 $ 
34.0 | 105.6 38.4 | 108.1 34.2 | 109.5 
35.9 | 104.4 39.6 | 108.9 35.3 | 108.8 
37.6 | 103.1 40.0 | 108.7 36.3 | 108. 2 
| 38.1] 102.6) 41.5 | 107.7 36.7 | 108.0 
| 38.9 102.5) 41.5 | 107.7] 37.1] 107.6 
39.5 | 102.4] 42.5 | 106.5 | 37.91 107.2 
40.1 | 102.0} 42.9) 105.8 39.1 | 106.8 i 
40.6 | 102.0! 43.3 105.8] 39.91 106.2 1" 
41.8 | 102.0 | 43.7 | 104.2} 40.7 | 105.3) 4 
45.5 | 102.0] 46.2) 103.0] 43.3 | 104.9! 4 
50.5 | 100.9} 51.0] 102.5 | 48.2) 104.2 19 
58.2 | 100.3 57.2 | 101.7 55.2 | 103.3 
77.8 | 100.4 | 77.7 | 101.2 | 72.8 | 103.0 
78.4 | 100.3 | 80.3] 101.2 75.4 | 103.0 
72.7 | 100.4 74.5 | 101.1 71.1 | 103.0 
81.0 | 100.7 81.5 | 101.1 73.8 | 103.0 if 
86.7 | 100.6 v0. 1 101.1 |} 82.4 | 102.9 al 
RR. 5 100. 6 90.6 | 100.8 86. 7 102.9 
95.0 | 100.6 96.7 | 100.8 | 91.3 | 102.9 











98. 1 100.6 | 101.0 | 100.5 95. 1 102.9 Ys 

YS. 4 100.0 | 100.0 | 99.9 96.0 | 102.4 oY 

100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10K 

104. 0 96.9 | 106.6 96. 1 101.8 | 97.6 104 
) 


104. 2 95. 4 107.0 | 95.0 | 103. : 96.6 | 10 


85. 4 93. 0 93.4 | 93.9 
85. 2 91.6 91.2 95.7 
86.7 | 90.8! 92.1] 92.2 
87.8 | 90.4 92.6 | 92.0 
92.3 90.5] 95.0] 91.6 . 
98.3 90.3 | 101.9 91.7} 101.1 89.6 | oF 


98. 5 94.3 
8Y. 9 94.3 } 
l 88. 7 } 

04. 4 85. 1 i) 
5 4 Q 


Granite ethers Marble 
cutters s : setters 


-: 


36.6 | 102. 
36.8 | 102.¢ 
37.4 | 102. 


2. 38.4 | 102.6 

‘ 38.8 | 102.6 
we 39.0 | 101.5 
aerate! 39.5 | 101.3 
37.7  * ¢ ae 39.9 | 100.9 


Sow on 



















2| 39.4 | 104.0) 40.1 | 100.9 
---| 40.1 | 100.0 [ 40.3 | 104.0 | 42.7 | 100.9 
sdoas -| 40.3 | 100.4} 41.0] 104.0 | 43.2) 100.7 
-| 40.5 | 100.4 | 41.5 | 103.5 | 43.6 | 100.7 
42.2| 100.3} 42.7 | 103.5) 43.8/ 100.5 | 37.7 
43.8 | 100.3} 44.4 | 103.0| 43.8| 100.4 | 39 
101.6 | 52.2 | 100.3) 47.9 103.0] 46.1 | 100.4 2.9 
101. 6 | 61.7 | 100.3 | 53.3 | 102.7| 51.2| 100.0) 46.1 
101.2 | 76.0 | 100.3 | 76.0 | 102.1 | 67.7 | 100.0 | 68.2 
101.6 | 83.7 | 100.1 | 77.2} 101.9] 68.8] 100.1 | 69.4 
101.7 | 83.5 | 99.3) 72.5! 102.0| 67.4 | 100.1) 67.4 
101.2} 85.1] 99.9] 80.1 | 102.3] 76.2) 100.1) 69. 
101.2 | 85.8 | 100.2| 86.4 | 102.1 | 79.7 | 100.1) 81.: 
100.8 | 86.8 | 100.3 | 94.2] 101.8] 81.4] 100.1 | 85.7 
101.2 | 97.7 | 100.1 | 06.6 | 101.5 | 91.0 | 100.1 | 87 
101.5 | 97.1 | 100.3 | 100.5 | 101.0] 92.9 | 100.0/ 91 
101.1 | 98.2 | 100.3 | 100.8 | 100.5 | 93.4 | 100.0 | 95.3 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
96.8 | 105.1 | 95.2 | 104.3 | 94.3 | 100.3) 94.7 | 101.7 
95.1 | 105.2 | 94.4 | 103.7 | 93.8] 100.8] 93.0) 105.6 = 9%. 
92.9} 94.2] 94.8] 93.1] 93.3] 923] 92.0] 972. w8 
92.9| 90.7| 93.6/ 89.7] 92.9] 892] 919] 89.5 
88.1} 90.6) 92.1| 92.1] 87.5| 888] 90.9; 9.8 WW 
87.5) 90.5) 92.1) 93.1) 87.4 | 894) 90.9) 9.8 
87.8| 90.5] 91.5/ 95.5| 86.5] 89.9] 908) 91.1 5 
87.9 | 91.0) 91.9 | 101.8) 87.7) 95.1] 90.8) 95.4 














1 Minor corrections have been made in the indexes for some trades for 1936. 
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rade, qaste 2.—Indexes of Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Each Building Trade, 
1907 to 1937—Continued 





| | 
, | Plumbers and Roofers— | Roofers— Sheet-metal 
de ors *lasterers | - oo o 
Painters Plasterer gas fitters composition | slate and tile | workers 
| | 
| 


| 
Wage | Wage .| Wage ._| Wage | Wage 
rate | Hours) rote | Hours! pare | Hours) paieg | Hours| pai, | Hours 


| 


39.9 | 108.8 

39. 108. 3 

! 108.3 

109. 3 .5 | 108.2 
108. 6 8 | 108.8 


108. 5 -6 | 107.5 

| 107.9 | 4: 107.5 em 

107. 6 2.2 | 107.4 3.6 | 103. 36. ‘ .7 | 37. 104. 

| 107.6 2. 106.9 | 43.9 | 103. 37. .7 | 38.4] 104 

106. 9 3.9 | 105.8 | 44.3 | 102.6 39.5 | 103. 6 


5 | 106.8 5.2 | 105.7 | 4 | 102.5 | .f .O} 42.1 | 101.! 
| 106.3 : 105.4 | ' 6 44. cf 101 
106. 1 54. 105. 4 af .3 | .56 | 52.51] 101.! 
103.0 | .7 | 105.2 .0 | 5 . .9 | 101. 
103.1 | 75.6 | 104.9 | ; 74.2 | 6 3.9 | 101. 
103. 9 2. 105. 0 | 9 | ~ > ie 6 ; 101. ¢ 
| 103.6 : 105. 5 . } 71.9 | .6 ‘ 101.6 
103.5 | 90.6 | 105.6 | ' 83.3 | . 101. : 
103.8 2.1 | 105.3 ‘ 85.8 | ; 91.; 101. ‘ 
103. 4 ‘ 102. 2 > , 93. ¢ ; 94. < 101. : 


; | 103.0 | 0 | 101.8 2] 9| 95.9 | 6 | 98.8 | 101.: 
| 100.3 2 | 100.9 | 4 9 | 98. .5 | 99.01 101.: 
100.0 : 100.0 { .0 | 100.0 ; 100. 
98. 9 5.0 | 97.7 : 95.4 | 106.0 | 3.11) 95. 
98. 0 | 97.0 94. 106.7 | .§ 3.5 | 94 
97.9 95. 2 93. 93. { 4 99] 94 
97.7 | 83.7 | 97.2 5 | 93.3] 91.2] 95. 94. 
85.6 | 84. 93. 1 91.4 | 92.4] 93.0 | 6 is 93. 
85.5 | 85. 91.6 | 92. 91. 95.6 | 92.: .5| 92.6 
85.9 | .1} 90.1 | 95.5 90.6 | 96. : 2) 93 
85.9! 94.9! 90.2 1 103. 7 2 9] 93.: 


~~ : e | 


“IegstI-I—s7 @Oto 


— oe 


m- ~~ 22 aS 
= am ~ 


ee Ae 


Steam and . 
s3 : ; . Structural- 
y ‘ > : _ y > aye re > ‘ . _ o 
Sign painters = Stonecutter Stonemasons iron workers | 


1907 23. § 105. § 
1008 34. § 105. 
1909 38. { 105. 6 
1910 ' 105. 
19)] 37. é 104. 
1912 37. § 104. 2 | 
1913_.. 39. ¢ 106.7 | 39.3 | 103.8 | 
1914 __. : 106. 3 | ).0 | 102. 
1915__- 106. 0 .9 | 102.! 
1916__- . 106. 1 .7 | 102.2 


1917... _.| 42.71 105. 102.1 | 
1918___ .7 | 105. | 101.1 
1919 105. | 101.0 
1920... 105. | 100.9 
1921__. 105. 100.8 | 


922... 105. 100.8 | 
1923____. 103. 100. 8 
| RE | 101. 100. 8 
1006 101. 100. 8 
1926_..__. 103. 100.7 


1927 .§ 101. 100. 5 | 
RTE 99. | 101. 100. 5 
ae ee ae .0 | 100. 
Peo .9 | 99. 
| ees eae ' | 98. 
i > a bag, Oe. 
97.8 | 
95.1 | 
93. 1 

92.9 | 
92.9 


108. 
105. § 


106. 
106. 
106. 
105 
104. 


| 104. 
104. 
104. 
104. ¢ 
104. 


104. 
104. 
103. 
103. 
103. ! 


103. 
103. 
| 103. 
| 103. 
103. : 


103. 
103. 100. 
100. 100. 
96. 6 .é 96. 
94.9 5 | 95 
94.5 92. ; 93. 
93.8 91.3 | 93. 
93.4 | 92.5 | 91. 
3 | 
3 
3 


31.8 
34.7 
4 104. § 

; 103. ¢ 
40.5 | 103. ¢ 


bo bo bt be bo 
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43.3 | 101.! 
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' Minor corrections have been made in the indexes for some trades for 1936. 
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TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Each Building Trad 
1907 to 1937—Continued 
_ | een a , | Steam and 
Building | Hod carriers | pjasters’ Ele vator | Marble sprinkler 1 
laborers | (Masons laborers constructors’ | setters fitters’ vel 
‘. tenders) : ' helpers helpers | h non ei per 
Year | 1elpers 
|— ~ | - 
‘Wage ; | Wage! | Wage! | Wage ._ | Wage : | Wage | Wak 
rate i rate Hours | rate | Hours | rate | Hours | rate | Hours rate Hours ion 
| 
meee ene | = ae “ | | = 
1907__| 35.0 | 108.5 | 33.1 | 110.5 | 34.1 | 106.6 | | 26.4 | 103.1 
1908} 35.2 | 108.5 | 33.2 | 110.5 | 35.6 | 106.2 -.| 26.8 | 103.0 
1909. -| 35.3 | 108.1 | 33.3 | 110.1 | 36.0 | 105.9 | 26.9 | 102.8 
1910...) 36.7 | 105.5 | 33.8 | 109.2 | 36.2 | 105.9 | 29.1 | 101.8 
1911__| 36.8 | 105.5 | 34.1 | 108.6 | 36.2 | 105.8 | 29.3 | 101.7 
1912. | 37.2 | 105.5 | 34.3 | 107.8 | 36.6 | 105.3 35.8 | 100.5 | 30.2 | 101.64 36.1 
1913__| 38.8 | 105.5 | 34.8 | 107.8 | 37.5 | 105.3 37.9 | 100.5 | 31.0 | 101.3 | 36.8 
1914. _| 39.2 | 105.2 | 35.2 | 106.4 | 38.3 | 105.4 | 37.5 | 102.9 | 38.1 | 100.1 | 31.6 | 102.0 | 37.) ) : 
1915.) 39.4 | 105.2 | 35.4 | 106.4 | 38.4 | 105.4 | 37.8 | 102.2 | 38.1 | 100.1 | 32.5 | 102.0) 384) Ime 
1916__| 41.2 | 104.6 | 36.5 | 106.4 | 39.4 | 104.4 | 38.8 | 102.2 | 38.1 | 100.1 | 33.0 | 101.7 | 39.8 \ 
1917. _| 45.5 | 103.5 | 40.7 | 106.3 | 42.1 | 104.2 | 40.9 | 101.7 | 40.6 | 100.1 | 35.1 | 101.7 | 40.8 | 99. 
1918__| 53.4 | 103.0 | 47.5 | 106.3 | 48.5 | 104.2 | 43.6 | 101.7 | 42.5 | 100.1 | 40.5 | 100.3 | 42.1 90 § 
1919__| 60.5 | 101.1 | 55.6 | 105.9 | 55.3 | 103.8 | 52.9 | 100.9 | 48.6 | 100.0 | 48.6 | 100.2/ 51.0. w- 
1920... 7.7 | 100.0 | 80.8 | 105.7 | 80.1 | 103.8 | 74.1 | 100.7 | 82.0 | 100.0 | 70.4 | 100.2 | 83.5 QQ 5 
1921__| 88.2 | 100.0 | 81.2 | 105.7 | 82.7 | 103.4 | 77.5 | 100.5 | 81.9 | 100.2 | 72.2 | 100.2 | 84.4 9. 
| | | | | 
| | | | 
1922. _| 82.8 | 99.3 | 67.3 | 105.9 | 72.6 | 103.4 | 73.8 | 100.6 | 76.2 | 100.2 | 74.1 | 100.3 | 79.3 0 
1923__| 84.4 | 100.0 | 73.5 | 105.9 | 80.0 | 103.5 | 77.3 | 100.6 | 82.3 | 100.2 | 78.7 | 100.3 | 81.1 00.5 
1924__| 93.9 | 97.7 | 76.8 | 105.8 | 86.0 | 103.4 | 85.2 | 100.6 | 89.2 | 100.2 | 87.2 | 100.3} 8% 3 00.5 
1925__| 89.7 | 99.8 | 85.8 | 105.7 | 91.7 | 103.3 | 89.2 | 100.5 | 84.6 | 100.2 | 89.7 | 100.3 | 90.8 10: 
1926. _| 98.7 | 100.0 | 93.5 | 105.8 | 97.1 | 99.9 | 96.1 | 100.5 | 93.9 | 100.2 | 95.0 | 100.2 | 98.4 M).: 
| | | | | 
1927. _| 99.1 | 100.2 | 95.7 | 105.8 | 98.0 | 99.8 | 99.0 | 100.5 | 93.3 | 100.0 | 99.3 | 100.4 | 99.5 5 
1928__| 99.5 | 100.1 95.8 | 105.8 | 99.6 | 100.1 |100.9 | 100.5 | 94.3 | 100.1 |101.4 | 100.0 101.5 OO, § 
1929. _/100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 }100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100. 
1930. _|105.5 | 98.1 |103.8 | 99.3 |106.0 | 97.4 |105.4 | 96.2 |101.7 | 95.9 |109.3 | 92.1 |108.5 | 931 
1931__|103.9 | 97.0 baw 98.8 |105. 6 | 96.6 105.7 | 94.7 101.8 | 94.2 /109.3 | 91.8 |108. 5 g2 § 
1932._| 89.4 | 93.6 | 85.8 | 96.6 | 87.6 | 96.3 | 96.9 94.7 | 93.2! 93.8| 94.3! 91.7 / 95.8 1.4 
1933._| 84.2 | 93.2 | 84.7] 96.1 | 82.5] 94.7/ 88.9 92.5 | 90.7] 940/916] 91.6) 91.4 1. 
1934__| 87.3 | 89.1 | 90.3 | 94.3 | 84.8) 91.8/ 884)! 91.8/ 90.9! 92.3! 91.9! 91.1) 91.5, &KT¥ 
1935_.| 88.6 | 89.0 | 87.4 | 94.2 | 86.2 | 90.7 | 88.6) 91.5 / 91.5 | 92.31 93.0] 91.1 | 94.6 7 
1936 !_| 96.2 | 89.5 | 92.1 | 94.0 | 88.0 / 89.2 / 89.5 92.1 | 91.6 | 92.2 | 93.2! 91.5 | 96.0 rf 
1937 _ _|105. 3 89.7 | 99.1) 94.3 | 95.8 89.2 | 91.8 91.7 | 97.0 | 92.2 |100.0 | 91.8 |101.2 BL. 





1 Minor corrections have been made in the indexes for some trades for 1936 


Although the wage-rate index for the helpers and laborers group 
as a whole was higher than that of 1929, only two of these trades 
building laborers and tile layers’ helpers—were above the base figure, 
while the index for steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers barely reached 
the 100 mark. Hod carriers were close to the 1929 level, with an 
index of 99.1. Farthest from the 1929 figure were elevator con- 
structors’ helpers, with an index of 91.8. 

Between 1936 and 1937 the index of union scales of hours per week 
changed by more than 1 percent for only four journeyman crafts. The 
indexes of hour scales for electricians increased 4.9 percent and for 
tile layers 4.4 percent, while lathers and bricklayers had increases 
of slightly more than 1 percent. Among the helpers and laborers 
the only change of more than 1 percent was an increase of 7 percent 
among tile layers’ helpers. With the exception of bricklayers, these 
crafts were among those whose scales of hours per week fell most from 
the 1929 level. 
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ade, Since data for boilermakers and machinists were first gathered 
‘, 1937 for this and the preceding year, it is not possible to give an 
‘ndex number for these crafts comparable to those for the other crafts. 
The changes from 1936 to 1937 in comparable quotations for these 
two trades were as follows: 


Percentage change from 1936 


Wage rate Hours 
Boilermakers + 2.4 —(. 1 
Machinists +14. 7 - ,4 


Changes in Union Scales Between 1936 and 1937 


Increases in wage rates were reported for 1,254, or about 62 per- 
cent, of the quotations which were comparable with 1936. (See 
t table 3.) Only 19 quotations—less than 1 percent—-were lower than 
| the comparable figure for 1936, while 759, or 37 percent, remained 

unchanged. More than half of all the building-trades union mem- 
hers in 1937 were covered by union scales which were higher than the 
corresponding scales for 1936. Only 0.1 percent had decreases, 
while rates for 48.1 percent continued at the 1936 level. 
Approximately the same proportion of increases were reported for 
' journeymen as for helpers and laborers. However, the proportion 
of members affected by these rate increases was somewhat larger 
among the latter (57.9 percent) than among the journeymen (50.5 
percent). 

Increases in wage scales were reported for 70 percent or more of 
the quotations comparable with 1936 for the following journeyman 
trades: Asbestos workers, boilermakers, bricklayers, plasterers, and 
sheet-metal workers, and for composition roofers’ helpers, plumbers’ 
and plasterers’ laborers, and tile layers’ helpers among the unskilled 
groups. At the other end of the scale were the granite cutters, with 
only 6 increases out of 36 comparable quotations. No craft had a 
significant number of decreases. 

Since the number of workers covered by a wage scale may vary 
from a handful to several thousand, the proportion of union members 
affected by the changes varied considerably from the proportion of 
changes in quotations. Thus, wage increases affected the largest 
proportion of members among machinists, glaziers, and sign painters 
in the journeyman crafts. In addition to these occupations, at least 
half of the members were affected by wage increases in the following 
trades: Asbestos workers, cement finishers, engineers, painters, 
plasterers, roofers of both types, steam and sprinkler fitters, stone- 
masons, and structural-iron workers. Granite and stone cutters 
shared least in the general advance in wage rates, while only about 
a fourth of the boilermakers and a third of the mosaic and terrazzo 
workers received increases. Wage rate advances affected more than 
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85 percent of the plumbers’ laborers and more than half of the iney, The 
bers in all the other helpers’ and laborers’ occupations except 1)\,r}) electri 
setters’ helpers and elevator constructors’ helpers. 98.5 
The few decreases were scattered among 11 journeyman raft Chica 
and 4 helpers’ and laborers’ groups. In no craft did decreases {feo from 
more than 2 percent of the members. men ' 
. , . , rs , ; rop 
Tasie 3.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, and Percent of \ember, drop] 
Affected, May 15, 1937, Compared With May 15, 1936 homa 
—— ot th 
Num- | Number of quotations | Percent of ur ened. 
| ber of | showing- bers affect 
| quota- | anlhe bid qrral 
tions | 
Trade com- was 
ara- - 
Pple In- | De- | No | In- | De towa 
| with crease | crease change | Crease crease 
| 1936 | the s 
Pea en eee 
‘ 
All building trades- 2,032 | 1, 254 | 19 759 | 51.8 0.1 TABI 
' ’ : | % | : 
Journeymen - | 1,662 | 1,023 | 15 624 | 50.5 — 
Asbestos workers-.....- -- ere eee 50 | BP Sct ndeame 14 | 68.0 
Boilermakers------------- ee 25 | _\ &eaee® 7 24.4 
Bricklayers... -.-...-- ee ee | 72 53 1 18 | 43.3 ) f 
Carpenters... ___.__. ys mad | 89 | 60 | 29 | 47.8 | : 
Cement finishers Sei 5 64 | 42 2 | 20 | 50.0 
Electricians, inside wiremen.___- : 79 47 32] 38.8 
Elevator constructors -_--.............--...-. 93 3 40 | 44.5 
Engineers, portable and hoisting _- | 158 89 3 66 60. 2 ] 
0 EE re | 49 | Df tecocs | 17 | 2.5 | 
Granite cutters.............____- - 36 6 1 29 5.8 ‘1 
ere - yess] 72 46 | 26] 47.7 
nag. el 14 | | 6 82.9 
Marble setters_.___..._.-- is 59 | 36 1 | 22| 44.3 { All 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers 45 25 20; 32.9 
eee 72 42 1 | 29 58.0 
0 EE ea ; ‘ 69 50 1 IS} 56.1 { { Asbe 
Plumbers and gas fitters___- : | 70 42 | hi 28 43.7 | Boile 
Roofers, composition -- --_- ; 40 27 13} 62.4 Bric 
Roofers, slate and tile____.__.- , 33 | OP tenici ce 10 55. 0 Cary 
Sheet-metal workers__.._- ot 56 40 |. 16 | 62.0 Cem 
Sign painters___-.---- _ celal 60 | 31 | 2 27 | 73.4 1. ¢ Elec 
Steam and sprinkler fitters.___- ; 78 | 49 | 29 50.7 Eley 
SS Ore ee ‘ 57 Oe Dba das 35 | 18.5 Eng 
Stomemasons....--........-- ; ipods 62 | 42 | 19| 55.9 | 1 Gla: 
Structural-iron workers-.._--- aed 100 65 1 34 58.8 2 Gra 
NE $45 adcdiseeaghban ccd 60 | 39 | 1 20 | 49. 5 ca Lat! 
57.9 2 41.9 Ma 
Helpers and laborers... ......__| 370 | 231 4 135 | Ma 
Building laborers..........___- 73 | 44 | 1 2 | 58.6} 3 Mo 
Composition roofers’ helpers_ «: 10 | 8 a 2 62. 7 Pai 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. oe 76 | 43 |.. 33} 33.3 | 66.7 Pla 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) - 53 | 33 1 | 19} 52.2 4 7.4 Plu 
Marble setters’ helpers__..._-_- a an 29 19 | 1 | i) 44.0 8 5. 2 Ro 
Plasterers’ laborers.......-_- Sieh =e 45 | eeerreS 12| 62.2 Ro 
Plumbers’ laborers...-_..-- Fed utchee! 12 a 3 86.9 | She 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers... 42 ip ede 21 58. 4 | Sig 
Tile layers’ helpers-_-_--_- wt er ee 30 21 | 1 | 8 63.5 | 4 Y Ste 
St 
St 
Sti 
4 on or” : ] i 
Increases in scales of hours between 1936 and 1937 were reported Ti 
in 56 quotations and decreases in 74. The great bulk of union quo- m 
tations continued their same scale of hours. The increases affected -- 
3.0 percent of all the members and the decreases 3.6 percent. Changes + 
in hour scales affected a somewhat larger proportion of helpers and F 
laborers than journeymen. Furthermore, while more journeymc! 5 


had their hours reduced than increased, the reverse was true with 
reference to the helpers’ occupations. 
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The most widespread changes in scales of hours occurred among the 
electricians, with 18.3 percent of the members having increases and 
98,5 percent decreases. The most significant increases were in 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Portland, Oreg. Increases were mostly 
from 30 to 40. In Chicago, however, an arrangement under which 
men worked only every other week, to average 20 hours a week, was 
dropped and the scale of hours returned to 40 per week. In Okla- 
homa City hours were increased from 40 to 44. While 10.7 percent 
of the tile layers and 16.4 percent of their helpers had hours length- 
ened, these were practically all in Chicago, where a share-the-work 
arrangement was abandoned on May 1, 1937, and the scale of hours 
was raised from 24 to 40 per week. The most consistent movement 
toward a shorter scale of hours during the year was found among 
the structural-iron workers. 


Taste 4.—Number of Changes in Union Hour Quotations, and Percent of Members 
Affected, May 15, 1937, Compared With May 15, 1936 





| Num- Number of quotations Percent of union mem- 
ber of | showing— bers affected 
quota- 
| tions 
com- 
para- 
ble 
with 
1936 | 


In- De- No In- De- No 
crease | crease | change| crease | crease | change 


All building trades___- 


Journeymen 
Ashestos workers__._- 
Boilermakers_.....--- 
Bricklayers.........-.- 
Carpenters.......-.- 
Cement finishers 
Electricians, inside wiremen 
Elevator constructors 
Engineers, portable and hoisting 
OS ; 
Granite cutters....__- ‘ 
fe ea 
Machinists_.....___-- 
Marble setters___.__- 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers 
1. ened 
Plasterers.......... . 
Plumbers and gas fitters 
Roofers, composition 
Roofers, slate and tile____- 
Sheet-metal workers_____- 
Sign painters ; 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. _- 
Stonecutters < 
Stonemasons._.__...._.- 
Structaral-iron workers 
yp)” SE 


Helpers and laborers _ -- 
Building laborers... .__- — 
Composition roofers’ helpers__- 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. = 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) . ...--- -- 
Marble setters’ helpers__._..- 
Plasterers’ laborers... ....-- 
Plumbers’ laborers_. eon------ 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers 
rile layers’ helpers_..._ . 





' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Average Union Wage Rates and Hours in 1937 ? 


The average hourly wage rate of all the union members covey d jy 
the 1937 survey was $1.260, an increase of 3.3 cents per hour over the 
1936 average. The average hourly rate of journeymen advance | ¢ ¢ 
cents over the average for the preceding year. Every journey may 
craft showed an increase in average rates from 1936 to 1937. Tp 
largest average increases were among the sign painters (13.6 cents). 
stonemasons (13.0 cents), plasterers (12.4 cents), structural-iron 
workers (11.5 cents), and engineers (10.8 cents). 

Portable and hoisting engineers continued to be the best paid among 
the building trades, with an average wage of $1.555 an hour. Three 
other crafts—sign painters, boilermakers, and plasterers—also were 
above $1.50 an hour. Lowest average wage rates among the journey- 
men were $1.177 for granite cutters, $1.201 for composition roofers, 
$1.290 for carpenters, $1.296 for mosaic and terrazzo workers, $1.298 
for stonecutters, and $1.299 for sheet-metal workers. 

The average wage rate for helpers and laborers for 1937 was 81.8 
cents. This is 1.5 cents lower than the average for 1936. This 
decline in the average rate in the face of an 8.8 percent rise in the index 
is traceable to decreases in the average wage rates for building laborers 
and hod carriers.2, The decline in average for these two occupations 
is due to the fact that the membership in this union has grown much 
more rapidly among the lower paid workers in two ways. In the locals 
which had effective scales in 1936, the greatest membership gains were 
made by those with the lower rates. In addition, effective scales 
were introduced for the first time in 1937 in cities and types of work 
where no such scales applied in 1936. Building laborers added 4,990 
members for whom no union scale functioned in 1936. The average 
wage of these workers was only 60.6 cents per hour, as opposed to an 
average of 79.1 cents for those for whom quotations were given in 
1936. Similarly, hod carriers in new locals or brought under effective 
agreements for the first time in 1937 had an average wage rate of 
only 67.8 cents per hour, while the average for other hod carriers was 
83.6 cents an hour. Thus, while the wage scales of union building 
laborers and hod carriers advanced from 1936 to 1937, the average of 
all such workers under union scales in 1937 was lower because the 
union had extended its scope to include a larger number of the lower 
paid workers. 

With the increases secured during the year, three of the helpers and 
laborers groups—marble setters’ helpers, plasterers’ laborers, and 
elevator constructors’ helpers—came to within 1 cent of an average 
wage of $1 an hour. The elevator constructors’ helpers, the highest 





? For a statement regarding the difference in use of index figures and average rates, see p. 1199 
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paid among the helpers and laborers in 1936, was surpassed by both 
‘he marble setters’ helpers and the plasterers’ laborers in 1937. 

Average hours per full-time week under union agreements increased 
Jightly from 38.7 in 1936 to 39.0 in 1937. The average for journeymen 
for 1937 was 38.8 hours, that for helpers and laborers 40.1 hours. The 
highest average hour scales, slightly over 40 per week, were among 
elevator constructors and their helpers, machinists, granite cutters, 
composition roofers, and building laborers. The high figure for ele- 
vator constructors is due to the inclusion of maintenance workers 
whose hour scales are longer than on new construction. 


TABLE 5.— Average Union Wage Rates and Hours in the Building Trades, 
May 15, 1936, and May 15, 1937 





Average wage rate | Average hours per 
per hour week 


1937 1936 ! 1936 } 


\]] building trades $1. 260 $1. 2° 


i 


38. 


Journeymen . 363 38. 


39. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
35. 
40. 
40. 
38 
40. 
37. 
40. 
39. 
39. 
35. 
37. 
39. 
40. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
0) 40. 
. 318 39. ¢ 39. 
. 323 39. 6 39. 
300 39.8 | 38. 
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Asbestos workers 1] 

Boilermakers. 1 

Bricklayers ] 

Carpenters 1 

Cement finishers ] 

Electricians, inside wiremen - - - 1 

Elevator constructors ] 

Engineers, portable and hoisting l 

Glaziers 1 

Granite cutters ] 

Lathers - - 1 

Machinists _- l 

Marble setters 1. 

Mosaic and terrazzo workers 1. 2 

] 
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1 
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l 
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Painters 
Plasterers - - - - - - 

Plumbers and gas fitters 

Roofers, composition 

Roofers, slate and tile 

Sheet-metal workers ; 
Sign painters-__ -- . §27 
Steam and sprinkler fitters ‘ ; . 421 
Stonecutters.__- ‘ a Si . 298 
Stonemasons : 448 
Structural-iron workers . 438 
Tile layers 


IDO MOMWDOe De-I10C +S 
CONF OOowfr 


OO -31NO 6 


orc 
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Helpers and laborers ?- 818 . 833 40. 39. 

Building laborers _ - - —_ at Os . 774 . 795 40. ¢ 39. 
Elevator constructors’ helpers i . 991 . 971 40. : 40.3 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) > : i = . 822 . 840 39. § 39.8 
Marble setters’ helpers d . 994 . 893 40. 40.0 
Plasterers’ laborers . 992 . 928 | 38. 37.8 
v 
0 


om 


Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers - . 945 _ 889 39. § 39. 
Tile layers’ helpers ~~ - 925 | 916 | 39.9 | 37. 
| 





1 1936 averages have been recomputed to include | ? Includes also plumbers’ laborers and composition 
data for machinists and boilermakers gathered in | roofers’ helpers, not shown separately because of 
1937. Minor corrections have also been made in | the smal] number of quotations obtained for these 


some of the average figures. | trades. 

Lowest average hours were found among the painters (35.8), 
plasterers (36.8), lathers (37.8), electricians (37.9), and the plasterers’ 
laborers (38.0). Although the helpers and laborers’ scales averaged 
1.4 hours longer than those for the journeymen as a whole, the differ- 
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ence was due mainly to the longer hours of building laborers. | 
for plasterers’ helpers, helpers in a particular trade had about th), 
average scale of hours as their journeymen. 


COD 


same 


Union Membership Under Effective Scales in Cities Covered 


The total number of union members covered by agreemei(s jp. 
cluded in these annual surveys * serves as a measure of the amount of 
activity and employment in the building industry as well as the yapy. 
ing strength of organized labor in the building trades in the citios 
covered. In 1927 union membership under effective agreemeits jy 
the trades and cities covered in these studies reached its highes' peak 
since the post-war period. There was a sharp decline from 1927 { 
1933 (table 6). Since this low point there has been a steady increase. 


TABLE 6.—Members Covered in Effective Union Scales in Building Trade, 
in 70 Cities ! 





} | Help- | 
” Tote Journey- | ers and ro Tot. Journey 
Year Total men lahore Year Total a 
ers 

1927-. 536, 036 450, 091 85, 945 1933 295, 117 262, 904 
1928____- 526, 924 438, 633 | 88, 291 1934 a , 303, 148 | 271, 944 
1929_- _ §25, 226 437,820 | 87, 406 1935 oe ma 307,360 | 271,704 
1930__. 508, 711 422,731 | 85,980 || 1936 es 341,906 | 289, 269 
TS 462, 211 390, 552 71, 659 1937 cin nie 2 412, 502 | ? 333, 273 
== . .| 378,115 326, 127 51, 988 





! The study covered 66 cities in 1927. Madison, Thus the latter figures are not exactly c 
Wis., was added in 1928. In 1934, Bridgeport, | with the earlier figures. Since the last citi 
Conn., Fall River, Mass., and Muskegon and | had relatively fewer union members than | 
Saginaw, Mich., were dropped and the following | cities covered, the resulting discrepancy i 
cities added: Duluth, Minn., Charleston, W. Va., 2 Exclusive of machinists and boilermake: 
El Paso and San Antonio, Tex., South Bend, Ind., | were first included in the survey in 1937. 
Charlotte, N. C., and Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The membership among helpers and laborers, which showed a more 
marked drop than that of the journeymen, also showed a more rapid 
recovery. The 1937 membership figures for this group stood at 89.7 
of the 1928 peak. Journeyman membership in 1937 was 74.0 percent 
of the 1927 peak. Atits low point in 1934, membership among he!pers 
and laborers stood at 35.3 percent of its maximum figure, while the 
low for journeymen in 1933 was 58.4 percent of the peak. 

The largest gain in membership in 1937 (81.6 percent) was recorded 
by the building laborers. A membership gain of 43.8 percent was 
made by the plasterers’ laborers in the cities included in the surveys 
While no journeyman crafts reported such large increases, substantia! 
increases in members working under union scales occurred among (:!- 
penters, painters, plasterers, cement finishers, sheet-metal workers, 
structural-iron workers, and engineers. 





3 See pp. 1197-1199 for scope of surveys. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Scope and Method of the Study - 


Union scales of wages and hours in the building trades have been 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 1907. 
The carly studies included 39 cities. The coverage was gradually 
oxtended until, in the period from 1934 to date, 70 cities were included 
‘) the annual survey. These cities, located in 38 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are: 


Alabama: Birmingham. Montana: Butte. 
Arkan Nebraska: Omaha. 
California: Los Angeles, San Francisco. | New Hampshire: Manchester. 
Colorado: Denver. New Jersey: Newark. 
Connecticut: New Haven. New York: Buffalo, New York City, 
District of Columbia. Rochester. 
Florida: Jacksonville. | North Carolina: Charlotte. 
Georgia: Atlanta. Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
lllinois: Chieago, Moline, Peoria, Rock bus, Dayton, Toledo, Youngstown. 
Island. Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 
Indiana: Indianapolis, South Bend. Oregon: Portland. 
lowa: Davenport, Des Moines. Pennsylvania: Erie, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
Kansas: Wichita. burgh, Reading, Scranton, York. 
Kentucky: Louisville. Rhode Island: Providence. 
Louisiana: New Orleans. South Carolina: Charleston. 
Maine: Portland. Tennessee: Memphis, Nashville. 
Maryland: Baltimore. Texas: Dallas, El Paso, Houston, San 
Massachusetts: Boston, Springfield. Antonio. 
Worcester. Utah: Salt Lake City. 
Michigan: Detroit, Grand Rapids. Virginia: Norfolk, Richmond. 
Minnesota: Duluth, Minneapolis, St. | Washington: Seattle, Spokane. 
Paul. West Virginia: Charleston. 
Missouri: Kansas City, St. Louis. Wisconsin: Madison, Milwaukee. 





Two crafts—boilermakers and machinists working on building 
construction—have been included in the study for the first time this 
year. Data for these crafts were obtained not only as of May 15, 
1937, but also as of May 15, 1936. It was thus possible to include 
them in the tabulations of changes in rates and hours between 1936 
and 1937. 

As far as possible, the rates collected were those actually in force on 
May 15. Interviews were held with 1,511 union representatives and 
over 2,180 quotations of rates were received. The union membership 
covered by these scales of wages and hours in these 70 cities was 
approximately 420,000. 

Definitions.—A union scale is a scale of wages and hours agreed to 
by an employer (or group of employers) and a labor organization for 
persons who are actually working or would be working if there were 
work to be done in that locality. A union scale usually fixes a limit 
in one direction, that is, a minimum wage rate and maximum hours of 
work with specific provisions for overtime. 
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The union may (1) be either an independent local union 
affiliated with a national or international federation, (2) be an 
zation embracing one craft or more than one craft, or (3) 
contract with only one employer or more than one employer. 

A collective agreement is a mutual arrangement between » union 
and employer (or group of employers) regarding wages and hoy» 
and other working conditions. Collective agreements are sully 
written and signed by both parties. Sometimes, however, there is 
merely an oral agreement. The Bureau has included scales jy oral 
agreements only in those cases where there was clear evidence thy: 
the rates were actually in effect. 


or One 
Organ}. 
Nave ‘ 


Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in the trade fo, 
a definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade 
and receiving instruction as an element of compensation, is considere( 
an apprentice. Scales for apprentices are not shown. Scales {o; 
helpers in a number of trades are given. In some trades the work 
of helpers is performed at least in part by apprentices. Wheneye 
it was found that helpers’ work was done largely by apprentices, the 
rates for such helpers were omitted. 

No rates are given for strictly supervising foremen or for individuals 
who are paid unusual rates because of some personal qualification as 
distinct from the usual trade qualifications. 

Union rates and actual rates——As mentioned above, the rates o! 
wages and hours shown in this report were obtained from union 
business agents, secretaries, and other officials of local unions in the 
70 cities visited. Over 75 percent of the rates were recorded in 
written agreements. In many cases, however, there is only an oral 
agreement between the union and the employer. Where no written 
records were on file in the union office, the Bureau representative 
listed the rates on a schedule which the union official then signed 
If the Bureau representative had any reason to doubt the accuracy 
of these rates, he made further inquiry from persons who might be 
informed about the situation. It is believed that the rates listed in 
this report accurately represent the union scales in force on May 15 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that these rates are in all 
cases the actual wages paid or hours worked. The union scale usually 
fixes the minimum wages and maximum hours. More experienced 
and skilled workers may earn more than the union rate. This | 
especially true during periods of prosperity, when a plentiful suppl 
of jobs creates competitive bidding for the better workmen. |) 
periods of depression, in order to spread or share available work, 
actual hours worked are sometimes less than those provided in the 
union agreement. Where such a share-the-work policy was formally 


adopted by the union and in effect for the majority of the members, 
the adjusted scale of hours is used in this report rather than the 


theoretical scale appearing in the written agreement. 
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Union rates and prevailing rates.—It should be remembered that the 
rates quoted are for union members and for jobs worked on a union- 
eontract basis. Union strength varies in the different cities and 
trades. Where practically all the workers of a particular trade belong 
to the local union, the union rate quoted is equivalent to the prevail- 
ing rate in the community. If only a few of the craftsmen belong to 
‘he union, the union rate may not be the actual prevailing rate. No 
attempt has been made in this study to discover what proportions 
of all the workers in each occupation, in each city, are members of 
their respective unions. 

Averages.—The averages for each trade given in this report are 
weighted according to the number of members in the various local 
unions. Thus the averages reflect not only the specific rates provided 
for in union agreements but also the number of persons presumably 
benefiting from these rates. 

Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers, the percent of 
change from year to year is based on averages computed from identical 
unions that reported for both years. The membership weights in 
both of the averages used in each year-to-year comparison are those 
reported for the second year. The index for each year is computed 
by multiplying the index for the preceding year by the ratio of the 
averages so Obtained. The index numbers were revised on this 
basis in 1936 in order to eliminate the influence of changes in union 
membership which obscure the real changes in wages and hours.‘ 

For the trends of actual union rates, the tables of indexes should be 
consulted (tables 1 and 2). For a measure of the wage and hour 
status of all union workers engaged in these trades at a particular 
time, the average rates should be used (table 5). 


‘The method of revision is described in U. 8S. | May 15, 1936; and in the article under the same title 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 626: Union | in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1936 
Scales of Wages and Hours in the Building Trades, | (pp. 1385-1408). 
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THIS article is concerned with the monthly rate of compensatio,, 
received by engineers solely for engineering services in which they yoy, 
engaged at the end of 1929, 1932, and 1934.2 The information o) as hi 
which this article is based was furnished the Bureau in its survey o{ the 


the engineering profession, undertaken in May 1935 at the reques, QR” 
of American Engineering Council. the 
pou 
Summary 
that 
In 1929, the range in monthly engineering earnings of profession ings 
engineers was very great. Some 79 engineers reported earnings 0 A 
less than $60 per month, while 168 earned more than $1,880 a month tag 
The median monthly earnings of the 28,511 reporting engineers was less 
$289. One-quarter earned more than $415, while only 10 percent Ho 
had earnings greater than $609 a month. ha 
Between 1929 and 1934 there were progressive declines in monthly hig 
engineering earnings. While the sharpest absolute decreases occurred ves 
at the higher levels of earnings, the greatest percentage decreases took 
place at the lower earnings levels. Almost two-thirds of the decreases 


occurred between 1929 and 1932. 

Comparison of earnings by professional class, without regard to ave 
and the consequent effect of the varying age distributions, shows that 
in 1929 the upper 10 percent of mining and metallurgical engineers 
(highest at this level) reported earnings of not less than $792 per 
month as against $515 a month for civil engineers, who were lowest 
at this level. Second in order came chemical and ceramic engineers, 
followed by mechanical and industrial, and electrical engineers. fo 
the upper 25 percent of the reporting engineers the order of the pro- 
fessional classes was the same, monthly engineering earnings ranging 
from not less than $372 for civil engineers to not :ess than $503 
month tor mining and metallurgical engineers. At the middle and 
lower earnings levels, the differences in earning capacities of tlie 5 
professional classes were less marked, although, in each instance, 
mining and metallurgical engineers and electrical engineers occupic( 
the upper and lower extremes, respectively. 





1 Prepared by Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the Division | fession are to be found in the Monthly Labor 
of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. for January, April, and May 1937, respe 

2 This is the seventh of a series of summarv articles | Information on annual iiicome in the engineering 
covering the results of the survey. A discussion of | profession, 1929 to 1934, wi 1 be found in the Monthly 
the educational qualifications of professional engi-| Labor Review for Augtst (Part 1.—Income [rou 
neers is contained in the Monthly Labor Review for | all Sources) and Septe, ber (Part 2.—So: 
June 1936. Data on unemployment, employment, | Income) 1937. 
and security of employment in the engineering pro- 
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In 1932 and 1934 the order of the professional classes at the two 

jigher earnings levels was essentially the same as that noted for 1929. 

At the three lower earnings levels shifts occurred in this order in 1929 

and there were further shifts in 1932 and 1934. 

On an age basis the 1929 monthly compensation for engineering 

services of the lowest tenth of reporting engineers was more than twice 

as high for those in the age group 48 to 55 as for those of 23 years. At 

the upper 10-percent earnings level, maximum earnings of $1,050 a 

month were reached in the sixties. Similarly, at the average and at 

the upper and lower quarters earnings levels, age 60 was the turning 

point. 

For men of identical ages in 1929, 1932, and 1934 the data reveal 

that the greatest impact of the depression, as far as engineering earn- 

ings were concerned, fell upon men with from 2 to 5 years’ experience. 

Although the 1929 data on engineering earnings evidence an advan- 
tage in favor of men who have engineering degrees, this advantage was 
less clearly defined than was the case with earned annual incomes. 

However, the extra years of experience which the ‘‘other’’ engineers 
had while the graduates were in school permitted of their obtaining 
higher earnings than graduates only up to a point corresponding to 5 
years after graduation. Even at 2 years after graduation the differ- 
entials in earnings between the two groups were slight. Similarly, at 
4 years after graduation, while at the median level graduate earnings 
ranged from $225 for first-degree electrical engineers to $250 a month 
for first-degree chemical and ceramic engineers, among the ‘‘other’’ 
engineers they ranged from $200 for engineers with secondary-school 
education to $229 a month for mechanical and industrial engineers 
with incomplete college courses. 

With advancing age there was a considerable advantage in engineer- 
ing earnings in favor of the graduates. There was also a distinct 
variation in the earning capacities among both graduates and “other” 
engineers. 

The monthly engineering carnings of graduates continued to increase 
several years Heyond the point of maximum earnings of “other” 
engineers. The earnings of the latter either remained stable or 
declined at 30 years after graduation. 

While graduates who were 23% in 1929 and 28% in 1934 reported 
increased earnings for all kinds of engineering, except mining and 
metallurgical, no increases were reported by any of the “other” 
engineers of corresponding ages. For older engineers, however, the 
decreases apparently affected both graduates and “other” engineers in 
almost equal méasure. 

For men of identical years of experience, the earnings received in 
1934 by both grfduates and “other” engineers were all less than those 
which were obtained in 1929. The decreases reported by men with 
22809—37——11 
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5 years’ experience were, in general, greater than those of men \ it}; » 
or with from 10 to 37 years’ experience. 


Scope and Method , 


The earned annual incomes of any professional group are mace \) 
of earnings from professional work plus, in some cases, those rec ived 
for other services. They are affected, moreover, by periods of partia| 
or complete unemployment during the year. In this article an analy. 
sis is made of the compensation engineers received solely for profes. 
sional services during periods of employment, based on the month), 
rates of earnings reported for all kinds of engineering work combined 
As in the previous analyses of earned annual incomes, it has }ec 
necessary to assume that the kind of engineering employment reporte, 
for the end of the year was the source of the income for that year 


Monthly Engineering Earnings 


Of the 33,852 engineers who reported as of December 31, 1929, that 
they were professionally active prior to 1930, 28,511, or 84 percent, 
stated their average monthly rates for the engineering work in which 
they were engaged. These 1929 data, together with the adjusted ‘ 
figures for 1932 and 1934, are shown in table 1, without regard to ave 
or kind of engineering employment reported. 


TaBe 1.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings for All Professional 
Engineers Reporting in 1929, 1932, and 1934 


[Figures derived from adjusted data as explained above, and without regard to kind of engineer 
ployment reported or type of education] 





Monthly engineering 
earnings of morethan || Amount of decrease I 
Percent at specified specified amount || 
earnings level 


- 


ercent of « 


1929 1932 1934 | 1929-34 | 1929-32 | 1932-34 || 1929-34 | 1929-32 
| 





10 percent - - rie.” $609 | $484 $435 $174 | $125 | $49 || 28.6 20.5 
0 ee = 415 | 334 304 111 81 | 30 26.7; 19.5 
50 percent ______._. eal 235 210 79 54 | 25 || 27.3 18.7 
| eS 215 167 148 67 48 | 19 |} 31.2 22.3 

24.1 : 


90 percent......._____. 162| 128 112 50 | 39 | 11 || 30.9) 
| | 









As in the case of earned annual incomes, the range in the 192% 
monthly engineering earnings of professional engineers was very great. 
While some 79 engineers reported earnings of less than $60 per month, 
168 earned more than $1,880 a month. The median monthly earn- 





3 See Annual Income in the Engineering Profes- | the Engineering Profession, 1929 to 1934, in Monthly 
sion, 1929 to 1934, Part 1.—Income From All Sources, | Labor Review, April 1937 (p. 861). The number 
in Monthly Labor Review, August 1937 (pp. 414- | of younger engineers reporting in each income class 
418), for details of the scope and method of analysis. | for 1932 and 1934 were reduced in the ratio of 15 t’ 

‘ The procedure of adjustment adopted was similar | 32 and added to the corresponding figures reporte! 
to that outlined in the discussion Employment in | by the older engineers in 1932 and 1934. 
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h 9 ‘ngs of the 28,511 reporting engineers was $289; one-quarter earned 
; more than $415; and only 10 percent had earnings greater than $609 
, month. The lowest 25 percent of the reporting engineers earned 
less than $215 a month, while the lowest 10 percent earned less than 
$162 a month. 

Over the period 1929-34 the changes which occurred in monthly 
engineering earnings were similar to those previously noted in the 
discussion of earned annual incomes: (1) Earnings progressively 
declined from 1929 to 1934; (2) the sharpest absolute decreases 
occurred at the higher levels of earnings, but the greatest percentage 
decreases took place at the two lower income levels; (3) of the respec- 
tive total decreases, almost two-thirds occurred between 1929 and 
1932. 

At all levels, however, the changes in monthly engineering earnings 
were very much less than those for earned annual incomes. This 
was due to the fact that annual earnings reflect the combined effects 
of several factors which were operative in the depression years: (1) The 
at decline in engineering earnings; (2) the acute unemployment; (3) the 
deterioration in the nature of the available nonengineering work; and 
(4) the large influx of young engineers in the years 1930-34. 

Clearly, earned annual income data cannot be used as a measure of 
the rates at which engineering services were purchased. Illustrative 
of this is the fact that in 1929 only at the two higher earnings levels 
did earned annual income exceed 12 times the monthly earnings 
reported solely from engineering services. In the years 1932 and 1934, 
the estimated annual earnings from engineering work only were 
greater at all five income levels. But while the lowest 10 percent of 
- the reporting engineers had earned annual incomes of not less than 
$872 in 1934, the monthly rate of earnings at this level shows a possi- 
ble income of not less than $1,344 a year from engineering work. 

More particularly, however, while the lowest 10 percent of the re- 
porting engineers engaged in engineering work in 1929 had earned not 
less than $162 per month, by 1934 the monthly earnings at this level 
were not less than $112. This was a decline of 30.9 percent. By con- 
trast, the earned annual incomes of a similar proportion of engineers 
_ had declined by 53.6 percent. At the next highest income level, engi- 
neering earnings decreased by 31.2 percent, as against 41.3 percent in 
the case of earned annual incomes. Similarly, average monthly engi- 
neering earnings dropped by 27.3 percent, whereas annual incomes 
declined by 33.0 percent. This decline in the average earnings dif- 
fered but little from those which occurred at the upper 10 and 25 per- 
cent of the reporting engineers, namely, 28.6 and 26.7 percent, re- 
spectively. The corresponding decreases in annual incomes of similar 
proportions of engineers were 31.2 and 31.6 percent. In other words, 
while the range in the decline in engineering earnings was from 26.7 to 
31.2 percent, it was from 31.2 to 53.6 percent for annual incomes. 
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The findings and comments of the preceding analysis also apy|y 
the engineering earnings reported by the five professional classes 
These are shown, also without regard to age® or kind of engineering 
employment, in table 2 
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Tasi_e 2.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings for All I 
Reporting in Each Professional Class in 1929, 1932, and 1934 


Jineers 


{Figures derived from adjusted data as explained on page 1202,and without regard to kind of « 
employment reported or type of education] 
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Monthly engineering || 

earnings of more |! 

| than specified || \| 

Percent of professional class at amount oa \| 
specified earnings level ! | 
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1929 


Amount of decrease || Percent « 




















| so ag || 1929- ee | 1 1929- | 19 
1929 | 1932 1934 || “a, | a 4 . 
| 1] 34 &, \| 34 level 
| | | | | | the 1 
10 percent: \| | ; 
Mining and metallurgical _-_-- $792 | $585 | $524 | $268 | $207 = | 33.8 | 2 iron 
Chemical and ceramic... -- 732} 6579 509 | 223 | 153 yi} 80.5] 2 ) : 
Mechanical and industrial__-- 674| 512] 441 |} 233 162 71 1} 34.6] 24.¢ thei 
a ea 587 496 | 463 | 124 | 91 33 || 21.1 
Civil, agricultural, and archi- | of t! 
COREE anit cpewnnnnsseecees- 515 430} 390 )| 125 85 40 24.3] 1 
25 percent: I} lurg 
Mining and metallurgical... __| 503 409 371 | 132 | 94 38 || 26.2] 18 
Chemical and ceramic. ---.-- 490 400 | 339 151 | 90 61 } 30.8 18 latti 
Mechanical and industrial_- 455 356 313 142 | 99 43 |} 31.2] 21 
Blectrical.............- 405 | 336| 315 || 90 69 21 | mei 17 bot! 
Civil, agricultural, and archi- | || - 
i ata etal 372] 311| 279 93 61 32 || 25.0} 1 $21 
50 percent: {| | 
Mining and metallurgical_---- 334 | 274) 241 || 93 | 60 33 || 27.8] 18 A 
Chemical and ceramic_---__---- | 326 251 | 203 || 123 | 75 48 || 37.7| 2 
Mechanical and industrial__-_- 311 246 215 96 | 65 3 30.9 | 21 the 
Civil, agricultural, and archi- 1}. || 
Di iidicnnesanassondcccess 277 | 229 205 | 72 48 24 || 26.0| 17 res] 
., See | 275] 232) 215 || 60 43| 17)]| 21.8) 15.¢ 
75 percent: |] me! 
Mining and metallurgical_-_---- 241; 183 154 87 58 | 29 36. 1 24 5.8 
Mechanical and industrial ___- 225 | 166 145 80 | 59 | 21 35. 6 26. 2 not 
Chemical] and ceramic______--- 221; 187; 131] 90 64 26 || 40.7 29 . 
Civil, agricultural, and archi- i 3 
tectural............. aaeees | 213] 169 150 || 63 44 19 || 29.6] 20.7 
Wiectrical.......,.......- TZ) gon | 163 | 148 | 83 38 15 } 26.4 | 18.9 ).2 ran 
90 percent: | | | 
Mining and metallurgical._____| 186 | 125 115 71 61 10 | 38.2) 32.8 . 01 
Civil, agricultural, and archi- | || \| les 
Eel altel i. ae 126} 120|| 47 41 6 || 28.1 | 24.¢ 1.8 est 
Mechanical and industrial 167 122 | 107 || 60 45 15 |} 35.9] 26.9 ; 
Chemical and ceramic - 156 116} 101 55 40; 15]| 35.3] 25. ‘ 
a a es ae) ee 148 123 | 108 || 40 25 15 |; 27.0) 16.9 R 
1 Arranged in ascension of monthly engineering earnings for 1929. cel 


In 1929, the upper 10 percent of mining and metallurgical engineers, 
highest at this level, had earnings of not less than $792 per month 
as against $515 for civil engineers, who were the lowest at this level. 
Second in order came chemical and ceramic engineers, of whom thie 
upper 10 percent had monthly earnings of not less than $732, followed 
by mechanical and industrial engineers, and electrical engineers, 
respectively, with not less than $674 and $587 a month. For the 
upper 25 percent of the reporting engineers the order of the proles- 
sional classes was the same, monthly earnings ranging from not less 





5 It is important to note that any data concerning | with a relatively high proportion of older men for 
the several professional classes as a whole without | this reason are likely to show relatively high earn 
regard to age tend to obscure the effects of different | ings, and those with relatively more younger eo 
age distributions within the classes. Those classes | to show smaller earnings. 
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shan $372 for civil engineers to not less than $503 a month for mining 
and metallurgical engineers. At the middle and two lower earnings 
levels, the differences in earning capacity were less marked. How- 
ever, in each instance mining and metallurgical engineers and elec- 
‘ical engineers occupied the upper and lower extremes respectively. 
Civil engineers shifted from fourth place at the average earnings level 
‘) second at the lowest earnings level, while chemical and ceramic 
engineers Shifted from second to fourth place. The ranges in monthly 
earnings over these three lower levels were respectively from not less 
than $275 to $334, $201 to $241, and $148 to $186. 

Despite the progressive declines in engineering earnings between 
1929 and 1934, the orders of the professional classes at the two higher 
levels were essentially the same as those noted for 1929. However, at 
the middle earnings level, chemical and ceramic engineers had dropped 
from second place in 1929 and 1932 to fifth by 1934; but even in 1934 
their monthly engineering earnings were practically the same as those 
of the civil engineers, who were fourth in order. Mining and metal- 
lurgical engineers were highest both in 1932 and 1934. Thus in the 
latter year, while their median earnings were $241 a month, those of 
both mechanical and industrial engineers and electrical engineers were 
$215 a month. 

At the lowest 25 percent earnings level of the reporting engineers, 
the lowest and highest figures for 1932 and 1934 were again reported, 
respectively, by chemical and ceramic engineers and mining and 
metallurgical engineers. At the same level in 1934 the range was from 
not less than $131 for chemical and ceramic engineers to not less than 
$154 for mining and metallurgical engineers. This reduction in the 
range of earnings was more pronounced at the lowest earnings level 
both in 1932 and 1934, for while in the former year it was from not 
less than $116 to not less than $126, in the latter it was from not less 
than $101 to not less than $120, the upper and lower extremes being 
reported respectively by the civil engineers and the chemical and 
ceramic engineers. 

The decline in engineering earnings of each professional class was 
very much less than that which occurred in earned annual incomes. 
The greatest percentage decreases took place at the two lower levels. 
For example, while engineering earnings of electrical engineers at these 
limits declined by 26.4 and 27.0 percent, the corresponding annual 
incomes decreased by 42.6 and 56.0 percent. In the case of chemical 
and ceramic engineers, the drops in engineering earnings at these 


levels were 40.7 and 35.3 percent as against 52.2 and 63.8 percent in 
their annual incomes. 
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Monthly Engineering Earnings Related to Age 
- for th 

In table 3 there are presented the monthly engineering earniigs. }, HEthe © 
age,° of all engineers combined and without regard to kind of enginee,. fRshow 


ing employment. earne 








engin 


TABLE 3.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings, on Age Basis, j,, 
stent 


All Engineers Reporting in 1929, 1932, and 1934 





[Without regard to kind of engineering employment reported or type of education max 
) a jo VE 
|} Proportion with monthly en: ings 
| earnings of more than specified amoy a 
Age Year of grad- | Years after tive 
uation graduation | 
10 per- | 25 per- | 50 per- | 75 per Der mon 
} cent | cent cent Cl nt 
bes _ seeks 2: spres 
1929 level 
— - qual 
64 years and over.. - ....-| Prior to 1889__| 40 and over__.| $820 $601 $388 $2¢ acral 
Eee are OS aes CS eae 1,050 | 628 425 20 ) “oO 
48-55 years________- ae) 86— Cl (Gs _ 2 plies 933 | 592 414 207 »» two 
ep 8, ae el ee ... eee 789 | 514 385 289 1 
36-39 years_____- a ee eee ae 630 | 467} 339 269 T 
32-35 years... ..--- v2; ° (are SM eee 519 | 407 | 310 249 \ 
28-31 years_..... : nts nae iia eannthoaan 404 317 | 262 217 quit 
. } aaa —— . ee 307 | 256 218 18 ; 
24-25 years_____.__. Sli, all silane 252 215 181 15 the 
TB FORRES. cc ncecccs ‘ ae 0 US ee Cee 215 174 149 ] ; 
s ings 
1932 fror 
| | 44 { 
67 years and over : | Prior to 1889__| 44 and over__. $725 | $499) $331 $9] $144 ara 
59-66 years_....__- ‘ 1RR9-96 36-43 ___ _ 751 517 352 24 “2 
51-58 years____. 1897-1904 28-35. ...... 707 486 340 “ onl: 
43-50 years____- 2 * eo 20-27 i 624 | 433 315 234 , 
39-42 years___ a4 1913-16____- 16-19___. 517 | 396 295 223 
35-38 years_-___- = 1917-20__ 12-15 5 . 458 349 272 21 
31-34 years____. a ; 1921-24 8-11... . 358 | 293 234 189 
29-30 years __- , 1925-26 6-7 a 299 244 205 1 fit 
27-28 years __- bode d 1927-28 cosy ou. . 250 215 18] 14; 
26 years._.....- - 1929 = _ . 221 185 | 156 134 
pea 1930 12 190 161 | 143 122 
eee = T oss 173 | 149 | 126 104 
A ee eee e). ee : 165 137 111 Rg 
1934 
69 years and over ..| Prior to 1889__| 46 and over $620 $430 $284 $173 
61-68 years___.. ” 1889-06_.......| 38-45.........- 711 480 | 321 2085 
53-60 years__. ae 1897-1904 ; 30-37_._. . 650 447 310 212 
45-52 years_____- aeapewrcses | =, TCR EF 0 agp eee 592 | 413 292 214 
41-44 years_______- 5 1913-16___.___- 18-21__ : 505 375 273 205 
37-40 years_.......__-- e. _.. SRS R |) PORTS 440 | 336 254 197 
ETT 1921—24____- ees 354 | 285 224 177 
31-32 years._............ anal SE Es Sawer Lae 299 | 238 | 199 161 
J] aaa f - aw | aes 253 | 215 177 145 
RTE es S| SITS 5 Settee RE 228 | 191 | 162 138 
RE ce ee | Se ae: 199 172 | 148 | 25 
ee i. Siti 5k hea WIE hcl. eve bie | 3 7 — 182 | 146 | 137 | 114 
CO SS eee €¢ Sree fl. sees ? 169 145 124 103 
SI chde -b0)-cddadicdndnon > @eKttets Weyer a fe nh) ee 
2 PESTER D eae es _ SESS tees 149 129 | 110 | 91 





As shown in the table there was, in general, a steady advance 1! 
monthly earnings at all levels up to the highest age groups. Except 





6 Throughout the ensuing discussion age and years | tween these two factors can readily be derived {ro! 
after graduation are used interchangeably. Of | the fact that the median age of graduation o! | 
course, in the case of nongraduates (i. e. “‘other’’ | graduates to the profession was found to be 25 years 
engineers) age only applies. The relationship be- 
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for the absence of the exceptionally rapid rise from 23 to 25 years, 
the changes with age in monthly engineering earnings at all 5 levels 
show no marked differences from those derived from the analysis of 
earned annual incomes by age. ‘Thus, in 1929 the compensation for 
engineering services of the lowest tenth of the reporting engineers 
steadily increased from over $115 a month for those at age 23 to a 
maximum of over $232 a month for those who were between 48 and 
55 years. At each of the four higher earnings levels maximum earn- 
ings were reached some 8 years later, or near to age 60. The respec- 
tive maxima were not less than $297, $414, $592, and $1,050 per 
month. Even for engineers 23 years of age there was a considerable 
spread in earnings. ‘This is evidenced by the fact that at the average 
level the earnings were not less than $149 a month, above this one- 
quarter earned over $174, and one-tenth over $215 per month, as 
against monthly engineering earnings of over $130 and $115 at the 
two lower levels. 

The spread in engineering earnings with advancing age became 
quite marked at the age of 30; that is, some 8 years earlier than was 
the case for earned annual incomes. (See chart 1.) Again the earn- 
ings of the upper 10 percent of reporting engineers diverged sharply 
from those at corresponding ages in the lower levels. Thus, at age 
44 the former were greater than the average by some 102 percent, as 
against a corresponding difference at the upper 25 percent level of 
only 33 percent. At age 60, the respective differences were 144 and 
48 percent. 

These general relationships of monthly engineering earnings by age 
of all engineers’ reporting also held in the years 1932 and 1934, as well 
as for the monthly earnings of all graduates, shown in table 4. 
Consideration will now be given to the extent to which monthly 
engineering earnings may have been affected by the depression. 
Reference, however, will be made only to the data reported by all 
graduate and ‘‘other’’ engineers combined. 

For men of advancing years and experience, it appears from the 
data presented in table 5 that over the period 1929-34 only those 
engineers who were 23% years in 1929 and 28% in 1934 reported 
increased earnings. Earnings of the next higher age group showed 
practically no change. For succeeding age groups the declines in 
earnings were progressively greater. Thus, while there was a 15-per- 
cent decrease between 1929 and 1934 at the middle level of earnings of 
engineers who were 30 in 1929 and 35 in 1934, the decrease was as high 
as 24 percent for engineers who’ were 65 years of age in 1934. A 
similar situation existed at the other four earnings levels, for all engi- 
neers, and also for graduate engineers only, as shown in table 6. 


es 


‘That is, graduates and ‘“‘other”’ engineers com- | § That is, postgraduates, nonengineering graduates, 
bined. and first-degree engineering graduates combined. 
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MONTHLY COMPENSATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
IN ENGINEERING WORK BY AGE IN 1929 
INCLUDES COMPENSATION FOR ALL KINDS OF 
ENGINEERING SERVICES REPORTED 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 
4200 1,200 
4/00 [- =m GRADUATE ENGINEERS + 4/00 
wee ALL ENGINEERS 
4,000 “| 4000 
Tr COMPENSATION Y hata 
OF 10% — 
800 Fr — 800 
700 Fr + 700 
600F + 600 
S00Fr -~+ 500 
400r + 400 
IOOr + 300 
200 -~ 200 
100 F | | + /00 
| | 
4 ‘Slee Oe 
AGE IN YEARS 23125 27 30 34 38 44 52 60 66 
YEARS AFTER 
GRADUATION 4& 2 4 7 “ 4s 2 29 37 43 
No. REPORTING: 
Ail ENGINEERS 1446 2638 2645 4905 3/86 3,484 6,233 2,766 970 295 
ALL GRADUATES 1263 2/73 2,167 3,853 2213 2463 44/8 1853 646 155 
U. S. Bureau of Lasor Statistics 7" 
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——~ TapLE 4.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings on Age Basis for 
All Graduate Engineers Reporting in 1929, 1932, and 1934 
| Without regard to kind of engineering employment reported or type of education] 
aco: 
Proportion with monthly engineering 
earnings of more than specified amount 
Age Year of gradu- Years after 
ation graduation | | | 
10 per- | 25 per- | 50 per- | 75 per- | 90 per- 
cent | cent cent cent | cent 
S 
10 annua 
1929 
64 years and over....-.-.----- Prior to 1889__| 41 and over_.-.| $880 | $624 | $417 $302 | $215 
) a 0 O00 occeimenianaanedies 1889 96__...._- oto | 1,152 661 472 | 326 243 
ath Geel. cenacincn sage 1897-1904. ____- SS 1, 018 625 434 319 252 
hell wat sit te wecainoben-4s 1905-12... TE cwiieccrcl mae 552 410 306 245 
24.0 pOAith. ngcshtesiebecssd 1913-16_______- |X CoNeet 663 490 356 286 231 
a5 $8 wentll.caneo-tetbo-sshess 1917-20... Sa 540 416 321 263 218 
0 ot 7 epee TIC see  ), =e:  jseereors 410 322 269 223 196 
26.40 C0088. xcsabchouaecsdses . _ =: Reem 308 260 220 189 160 
or en eee We 1927-28........ a 247 213 180 152 135 
ee ae Renn AP Ba ecnaaeted aS 205 169 148 130 115 
| Libel bie pales c Oe. 
1932 
67 years and over....-.---...-] Prior to 1889- -| 44 and over___-| $778 $519 | $350 $234 $173 
90 VOUIE. cb bech wu ->a-soos 1889-96... ee Sinces- 807 558 | 401 277 170 
51-68 yearS........--.--------] 1987-1004...... | Si deensasne 739 505 | 374 265 185 
9-68 SER. nalkdbdaaeAtonsns 1905-12........ ' , a oS 458 | 334 248 178 
99-48 PONE. ih ene 1913-16 ....._- | eee | 557 419 | 312 240 187 
ee 4 eee ly ee 480 365 | 288 223 171 
en Beet | ree 1921-24........ ae 368 | 301 | 241 198 149 
20-30 yearS...-..-------------} 1025-96........ eae 302 | 251 210 172 141 
27-2 YearS......------------- 1937-28... 6 aR 253 217 183 149 122 
96 years. ...-- 1 ee eee E Wecdukned CT | 219 184 156 135 113 
8 FOND cscs cbbdesdal ined dei dladca eh ead scstdawe | 187 160 143 122 101 
0 FEUD .. -chicedticneainsensi SNR: ep?” MEST | 171 148 125 104 84 
DB FOS. .cactbndy ~cadcdice th CE thecdinsied Bicdickennsuws | 159 134 110 88 64 
1934 
69 years and over............. Prior to 1889__| 46 and over-_--- $636 | $480 $307 $205 $110 
61-48 YORrS. ..ccccdessuci--0u- 1889-96___....- $8-45.......... 770 517 360 232 132 
18-40 FONE ca tdbnlisesore-n ees 1897-1904. ____. Aetna 704 478 337 229 152 
(5-02 yoatS..c2cbubs-.a.o0. 1905-12. ...-..- 23-00.......... 626 431 313 226 158 
41-44 YeOrS. ..c.ceeeeeccene-- 1913-16... 2... * hi aaa 533 404 204 219 161 
9-40 YONI cies nainpouhbedcad 1917-20....._.. © oa ceieean 461 354 271 210 157 
SO-00 FON. cs deca bseceasced 1921-24........ a 360 294 232 186 145 
Ste ee ee a 2 1925-26__...... eee ana 303 242 205 169 140 
DD NN ciidiecescninbiin debs 1927-28_._..._ | ope 258 218 181 148 121 
8 $0TEsadenatcthntinchoithe Fear SaaS PN 228 192 164 140 115 
27 years. .......... (8.5 Keake | area cincbhoacdiee 200 172 149 126| 105 
8 POR adealllie boa Sa anodic Eee Dice ailhenedies 180 156 137 114 94 
6 Penh. MT kuin ened _ eae Y Seperraper 169 145 124 102 84 
7) Ss 9 erreeS OE Ss coeattoh { © eae 159 137 116 98 82 
2 PME. gennaalnotiodtnbacta Pe sctdecuath f(a 149 129 109 91 75 
One important aspect of these engineering earnings is that it 1s now 
possible to determine the compensation younger engineers received for 
their engineering services. This information could not be obtained 
from the data on earned annual incomes for reasons previously cited. 
The principal reason, however, was that most engineers 23 years of age 
could not have worked a full year.° Many of the graduates estimated 
what their annual earnings would have been, based on what they had 
earned for the first 6 months after graduation. Obviously, this neces- 


sity for estimating does not apply to the monthly earnings for engi- 





‘ This qualification applies only to graduate engineers, for in the case of ‘‘other’’ engineers many of them 
could have been working for a year or more. 
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neering work. Hence, the monthly earnings data are the mo 
rate indication of what the rates of compensation of younger e; 
were for engineering work. This situation is best exempli{i 
considering the earnings reported by men who were of identi: 
in 1929, 1932, and 1934, as presented in tables 7 and 8. 
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TABLE 5.— Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings for 5 A ge ( 
Older} Engineers Reporting in 1929, 1932, and 1934 


{Without regard to kind of engineering employment reported or type of educatio: 


Foups of 





Monthly engineering earnings of more than specified amount of engi; 
whose age was 
Percent at speci- | ——-- lead 2 
fied income level | | 
| 60 in | 63in | 65in || 38in | 4lin | 43in || 30in | 33in | 35in || 25in | 28in | 30in!| “° . z 



























| 1929 | 1932 | 1934 || 1929 | 1932 | 1934 || 1929 | 1932 | 1934 || 1929 | 1932 | 1934 199 ings 
92 
es a et | | lt 
10 percent.__-_-- _|s1, 050 5751) $711)|| $630) $517) $505)| $404) $358) $354)| $252) $250) $253|! $215, g09 as 
25 percent...__.--} 628, 517| 480 467| 396) 375 317| 293) 285 215} 215) 215 174 RF 
50 percent_-- ..| 425) 352) 321 339; 295) 273!| 262) 234) 224 181; 181} 177 | 14 } 7 app 
75 percent-..._-- 296 241) 205 269; 223) 205 217; 189) 177 152} 147) 145 13K { 
90 percent- ‘ 210 152) 126 218; 170; 150 187, 143) 139 133; 119) 118 1] fess 
" sho 
Percent of increase or decrease 193 
i al ent 
1929- |1929-| 1932-| | 1929—|1929-| 1932-/ | 1929 -| 1929-| 1932-| | 1929 -| 1929-|1932-—| 1929-| 1999 
34 32 | 34 34 | 32 | 34 34 | 32 | 34 || 34 / 32 34 34 2 clu 
| | 
pe are 
10 percent........] —32} —28} -—5/| —20| —18 2|} —12) —11}) —1} 0} -—1) +1 +6) + 
25 percent--_--. —24; —18) -—7!| —20) —15) -—5| —10) -—8 —3}| 0 0 0}| +10 +6 
50 percent -_-_-__- —24; —17; —9]| —19) —13; —7|| —15) —11; —4]| —2 0 2 $Q) LF Tar 
75 percent-.- —31; —19| —15]|} —24) —17| -—8 18; —13} —6)} -—5|) -3 | +f 
90 percent ___. —40| —28) —17|| —31| —22} —12|} —26; —24; —3]) —11 11 l 2 
1 Includes those engineers who reported they were professionally active prior to 1930. a 
TABLE 6.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings for 5 Age Groups 0) 
Older ' Graduate Engineers Reporting in 1929, 1932, and 1934 Ag 
{Without regard to kind of engineering employment reported or type of education 
Monthly engineering earnings of more than specified amount of engineers w! 
was— 
. : . , 931 
Percent at speci- | ee = ate a — OF 
fed income level) o | 63 | 65 | 38 a1 | 43 || 30 | 33 | 35 || 25 | 28 | 30 || 2314 201 a m8 
in | in | in in | in | in | i in || in | in | in in n | it 33 
| 1929 1932 1934 |) 1929 | 1932 | 1934 | — 1932 1934 | 1929 | 1982 | 1934 || 1929 | 1932 43 
a a MH - [x eS = 5 ls o3 
1] | | ] | | 60 
10 percent .|$1, 152 $807 | 770)| $663) $557) $533|| $410) $368) $360|| $247) $253) $258|| $205) $219) $22 
25 percent -.----- -| 558 | a7 | 490; 419) 404)) 322) 301, 294 213; 217) 218 169; 184 I 
50 percent... -..-- } 472) 401) 356) 312; 204); 269) 241) 232 180) 183) 181 148, 156 
75 percent........| 326) 277 4 240} 219|/ 223) 198; 186/| 152) 149) 148|| 130 
90 percent... ..__- 243) 170| =| 231| 187) 161|) 196) 149) 145) 135) 122) 121/) 115 
| | | | | | 


Percent of increase or decrease 


1929- | 11929-| 1932- 1929-|1929-|1932-| 7 1929-| /1932-| 1929-| |1929-|1982 1929-—| 1929-| 1952 





| 

| 34 32 | 34 || 34 | 32 | 34 1% | 32 | 34 || 34 | 32 | 34 || 34 

| | 1 _ |} 

| D Dazed ape ii | Peril | 
10 percent.._....- —33| —30) —5) ~20] —16; —4|| —12) —10}; —2|| +4) +2) 4 +11 
25 percent.......- —22; —16, —7|| —18) —14; —4)} -9| -—7| 2\) +2) +2) 0}| +14 
50 percent........ | —24) —15) —10)| —17 —12} —6|| —14 =i] —4|| +1) +2) 1|} +11 
75 percent_....... | 20) —15) =i “in —16) | =H = | 3 —3| —2 | +8 
90 percent_....._. | —46) —30) — —19) —14) —24| 10 0 


x 
| | 


! Includes those engineers who reported they were professionally active prior to 1930. 
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acc. These data reveal the fact that the newcomers to the profession 


suffered less than those with from 2 to 5 years’ experience in engineering. 
Thus, while median monthly earnings of the newcomers were 26 
percent less in 1934 than those of men of similar ages in 1929, they were 
34 percent less in the case of men with from 2 to 5 years’ experience in 
each of these years. But it will also be noted that the declines in 
earnings of engineers between 1929 and 1934 with from 20 to 37 years 
of experience were practically the same as those reported by engineers 
934 years of age. Furthermore, a similar relationship existed at the 
four other earnings levels, despite the fact that the declines in earnings 
were relatively greater in the case of engineers at the two lower earn- 
ings levels. 

It will be recalled that in the discussion of employment status that 
as far as available engineering work was concerned, the tendency 
appeared to be to give preference to engineers who entered the pro- 
fession in the period 1930-34. The analysis of the data in table 7 
shows that it was not those engineers who entered the profession in 
1934 who suffered relatively the greatest cuts but those who had 
entered during one or other of the depression years, 1930-33, in- 
clusive. Similarly, data for earnings of graduates of identical ages 
are shown in table 8. 
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TasLe 7.—-Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings of All Engineers 
for Corresponding Years After Graduation in 1929, 1932, and 1934 


|Without regard to kind of engineering employment reported or type of education] 





i 
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Proportion with monthly engineering earnings of more than specified amount 
| 










































































Ps o i ? 
: Years - aida wi 
Age ofengi-| after viel rs ~~ t=" i aia 
neers | gradu- | 10 percent 25 percent 50 percent 75 percent 90 percent 
| ation | " i iil ’ : 7 
Ee | | | } 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1934 || 1929 1932 | 1934 || 1929 | 1932 | 1934 || 1929 | 1932 | 1934 || 1929 | 1932 | 1934 
“ | | | | | 
| | 
231 years.__| 14) $215) $165) $149]| $174) $137) $129|| $149} $111) $110) $130) $89] $91|) $115] $66) $75 
25 years... __| 2 252| 180} 160/| 215] 152} 140]) 181] 133} 120)) 152) 114) 102)) 133) 92 2 
2 28 years. ___. 5 339] 250} 210|| 276} 215} 187]| 231) 181) 153]} 196) 147) 130)| 167) 119) 109 
33 years... .. 10 485] 358) 314]| 386) 293] 248|| 200) 234) 205)) 239) 189) 162) 202| 143) 134 
; 43 years_.... 20 | 741) 559) 505)| 501) 405; 375|) 375) 301) 273)| 283) 227| 205]) 228) 169) 150 
53 years... - 30 | 940) 685| 617|) 592) 462) 428]| 416] 332] 299]| 296) 240] 211|| 230) 164) 148 
60 years.__. 37 |1,050} 733) 670)) 628) 497] 459]) 425) 349 -_ 296| 242} 209|| 210) 157) 137 
$22 i é 
Percent of increase or decrease 
wR | ER, EE, a WN NY WR 
1929-|1929—|1932-||1929-|1929— 1932-||1929-| 1929-1932 -||1929~-|1929-|1932-||1929-|1929-| 1932 
34 | 32 | 34 || 34 | 32 | 34 |] 34 | 32 | 34 || 34 | 32 | 34 || 34 | 32 | 34 
a OG ||) ||) 
23)% years _. 14} —31| —23) -10) —26| —21] —6|| —26| — 6) —1)| —30) —32| +2) —35| —43| +14 
25 years. __. 2 | —37| —29| —11/| —35| —29| —sl| —34| —27| —10) —33| —25} —11|| —38} —31) —11 
28 years..... 5 | —38| —26| —16|| —32| —22| —13) —34| — 22) —15)| —34| —25| —12)| —35) —29) —8 
3: Food 10 —35| —26| —12|} —36| —24| —15|| —31| —22| —12) ~32) —2i| —14!| —34| —29| —6 
—* 20 | —32| —25) —10)} —25) —19| —7|| —27| —20)| —9|| —28| —20| —10)) —34) —26) —11 
‘dl 30 | —34| —27| —10\] —28] —22) —7|| —28| —20| —10\| —29| —19| —12|| —36| —29| —10 
dihine 37 | 7 7 —9|| —27 3 8] — 26) —18 —10)) —2 75 —14)) —35| —25| —13 
| 
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TaBLe 8.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings of All (; aduate 




























































































0 
Engineers for Corresponding Years After Graduation in 1929, 1932, and [931 of ! 
sae mini 
Proportion with monthly engineering earnings of more than specified unt diffe 
Years T —r . if c 

Age of engi- | after | a a | om iat r ( 
toate eradu-| 10 percent |: 25 percent || 50 percent | 75 percent Y ” m 
tion ws Ce eT, on oe wer 

| 1] 

1929 | 1932 | 1934 | 1929 | 1932 | 1934 20 1932 | 1934 || 1929 | 1932 | 1934 || 1929 4 
—_—____—_—_|——____|—_|- ienan eed Ges oom | ——|——— ]—— || ——_ | ——_|-—— TAB 
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Engineering Earnings and Education 


Of all engineers who furnished information on the monthly rates of 
compensation received by them for engineering services in 1929, 21,205 
were graduates and 7,305 were “other” engineers. The former 
number represented 86 percent of the 24,837 graduates, and the latter 
covered 81 percent of the 9,015 “other” engineers who reported that 
they were professionally active prior to 1930. A comparison of the 
engineering earnings of these two groups is shown, without regard to 
age and kind of engineering employment reported, in table 9. 

Although the figures in the third from the last column in table § 
indicate an advantage in favor of those men who have engineering 
degrees, this advantage is less clearly defined than was indicated in 
the similar analysis of earned annual incomes. This is evidenced by 
the fact that only at the highest earnings level did the earnings of 
graduates of all five professional classes exceed those of ‘‘other” 
engineers. Even at this level, the advantage did not accrue in equal 
measure for each of the five professional classes. 

Thus, while the monthly earnings of the upper one-tenth of the 
mining and metallurgical graduates exceeded those of the upper tenth 
of the “other” engineers by $94 a month, the differences in montlily 
engineering earnings among the four remaining professional classes 
ranged from $31 for mechanical and industrial engineers to $61 for 
chemica] and ceramic engineers. At the upper 25 percent level, the 
engineering earnings of mechanical and industrial graduates and 
“other” engineers were practically the same. There was a difference 
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‘duate of only $13 between the earnings of the two groups in the case of 
mining and metallurgical engineers, and for electrical engineers the 
difference was only $22 a month. However, at this level, in the case 
of chemical and ceramic engineers and civil engineers the differences 
were much higher, being $61 and $62 per month respectively. 


TanLe 9.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Monthly Engineering Earnings for Older! Graduate 
and “Other” Engineers Reporting in Each Professional Class in 1929, 1932, and 1934 


[Without regard to kind of engineering employment reported] 
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| Monthly engineering earnings of more il al inact 
than specified amount | ool a nings 
| of “other” engi- 
‘ i neers formed of 





erce ssi as specifiec . , - : se of graduate 
Percent of pee ony de at specified Graduate engi- | “Other” engi- —_— pa, 
° neers | neers 4 igineers 
aetee ——— ne ————————— — -_ 
1929 


o 1932 | 1934 | 1929 | 1932 | 1934 |} 1929 | 1932 | 1934 
|} 














0 percent: | 
“Mining and metallurgical_._......-....-- | $803 | $617 | $612 | $709 | $501 | $512 88 | 81 | 84 
Chemical and ceramic_.................-- | 737 | 636 | 632] 676) 596)! 553 92; 94 88 
Mechanical and industrial. ..........---- 684 | 537] 514] 653/ 511 | 495 95 95 96 
nt ccepewancnccnccctans -| 594 516 505 557 | 504 482 94 | 98 95 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural 544 | 463 | 427 | 478 | 385 | 352 88 | 83 $2 
25 perce nt | | } 
> Pvfining and metallurgical. -..........-. 506 | 423 | 413 | 493 | 403) 392 |) 97) 95) 9% 
Chemical and ceramic............- 4-4 494 | 433 426 433 | 408 | 365 88 94 86 
Mechanical and industrial --..__..--- : 454 | 385 | 362] 455 | 364] 341 || 100 | 95 | OF 
Tw” os Lt ian , 408 | 357 | 352| 386] 336] 319|| 95| 94| 91 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural._...| 397 336 | 313) 335 | 290) 268 | 84 | 86 | 86 
50 percent: | | 
Mining and metallurgical... -.- ..---| 337 | 290] 280 | 318 | 274 | 260 4; 04) 93 
Chemical and ceramic.______--- _.| 329 | 297] 200| 307!/ 289] 260 || 93] 97/ 90 
Mechanical and industrial___ - _.-| 308 | 265| 249] 317] 262] 236 || 103] 99 95 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural ___-- | 987 | 249 | 231 | 258 224) 206 |; 9 | 90 89 
Ele etrical RES ae a ---| 276 | 252 246 272 238 | 229 || 99 94 93 
75 percent: 
Mining and metallurgical................| 240 | 202] 197 | 246] 197] 186 | 103 | 98 | 94 
Chemical and ceramic...................- | 222 | 206 | 203 216 206 | 185 | 97 | 100 91 
Mechanical and industrial - -----| 219 188 180 | 243 188 171 |} 111 | 100 | 95 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural._..-| 217 190 177 207 174 156 | 95 | 92 | 88 
A es ~-------------| 199 | 187 | 187] 206) 179) 168 104 | 96 | 90 
90 percent: | | | 
Mining and metallurgical. ..........-.--- | $85 | 142]| 145 195 | 132 135 105 | 93 | 93 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural -- --- | 169] 143} 140] 164] 131 | 128 97; 92/ 91 
Mechanical and industria].............-. | 160 | 138 | 136} 192 | 134) 125 120 97 92 
Chemical and ceramic a aennea 156 | 150 | 146| 154 121 129 99 81 | 89 
Electrical... ...._- TE LN | 145 | 145 | 144 | 159 | 128| 126 || 110} 89 88 





' Includes ail engineers who reported they were | nonengineering graduates, and first-degree engi- 

professionally active prior to 1930. neering graduates. 

? Arranged in ascension of graduate monthly en- 4“‘Other” engineers embrace all engineers with 

gineering earnings for 1929. college course incomplete, noncollegiate technical 
‘Graduate engineers embrace all postgraduates, | school course, and secondary school education. 


At these two earnings levels, the relationships between the earnings 
of graduates and “‘other’’ engineers in 1932 and 1934 were similar to 
those just noted for 1929. 

At the average and at the two lower levels of earnings, the ratios of 
engineering earnings of the two groups of engineers were practically the 
same as those noted for earned annual incomes. That is, in 1929 
there was a slight advantage in favor of the ‘‘other’”’ engineers, which 
was maintained to a somewhat greater degree in 1932 and 1934 than 
was the case for earned annual incomes. In part, however, this ad- 
vantage in earnings of ‘“‘other’”’ engineers was due primarily to a higher 
age among the nongraduates in the groups compared. 
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TasLe 10.—Median Monthly Engineering Earnings in 1929, 1932, and 1934, {,, 
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$/3/e/8 |£8|/ 2/e |e ae BU: eX 
~ |G 12/0 [O81 a le IS JOF1e [O2/5 or] 
1929 earnings (in dollars) 
} 1) 
64 and over-_.- (1) | 41+ | (2) | 480} (2) | 408 | (2) | 410 | 440 | 310 | 440 | (2) ’ 
5 miemnd 1889-06 |33-40 | 484 | 493 | 510 | 424 | 484 506 | 493 | 315 | 420 | 347 | 38 
0-55..-..- 1897-1904 |25-32 | 455 | 482 | 493 | 407 | 438 | 483 | 437 | 318 | 423 | 286 | 40: P 
40-47... 1905-12 |17-24 | 421 | 414 | 523 | 358 | 428 | 440 | 458 | 302 | 401 | 293 | 351 
36-39 1913-16 |13-16 | 350 | 416 | 487 | 328 | 368 | 405 | 405 | 273 | 335 | 269 | 32 Py 
32-35 1917-20 | 9-12 | 307 | 335 | 395 | 305 338 337 | 370 257 319 | 254 | 29 , 
28-31 | 1921-24 5-8 | 266 | 255 | 295 | 260 | 264 | 285 | 284 | 220 | 267 | 218 | 2 e 
26-27... .- 1925-26 | 3-4 | 220 | 224 | 236 | 220 | 213 | 224 | 235 | 204] 215 | 210 | 21 
24-25... - 1927-28 1-2 | 180 | 166 | 179 | 187 | 167 | 180 | 183 | 184 | 193 | 187 | 18% a 
oe 1929 O | 145 | 152 | 150 | 155 | 137 | 141 | 156 | 166 | 178 | 160 | 151 . 
| f 
| 1932 earnings (in dollars) e 
67 and over-- a () 44+- | (2) | 260 | (*) | 336 (7) | 420/ (2) | 247 | 380! (2 (2 | 
59-66. ....- ‘ -| 1889-96 |36-43 | 435 | 400 | (2) | 367 | 415 | 416 | 420 | 273 | 335 | 267 | 301 f 
ee ..-| 1897-1904 |28-S5 | 421 | 427 | 420 | 334 | 420 | 390 | 356 | 262 | 333 | 247 311 
43-50. -| 1905-12 /20-27 | 365 | 384 | 443 | 307 | 353 | 351 | 374 | 258 | 326 | 249 | 289 \ 
39-42 ou 1913-16 | 16-19 318 | 353 | 418 | 289 | 330 | 327 | 314 235 | 284 | 232 | 270 . 
ee RS Eg 1917-20 |12-15 | 294 | 305 | 324 | 262 | 309 | 301 | 300 | 226 | 263 | 222 | 244 
31-34. -| 1921-24} 8-11 | 249 | 245 | 273 | 232 | 243 | 250 | 239 | 206 | 228 | 193 | 209 
29-30. - 1925-26 | 6-7 | 220 227 | 223 | 208 | 202 | 211 | 206 | 187 | 189 | 180 | 180 . 
27-28. - 1927-28} 4-5 | 188 | 190 | 185 | 187 | 178 | 175 | 162 | 168 |} 174 | 154 | 15 ( 
26... 1929 3 | 157 | 149 | 149 | 164 | 152 | 152 | 149 | 149 | 148 | 163 | 150 
aS 1930 2 | 142 | 149 | 144 149 | 136 | 137 143 | 156 | 133 | 167 | 140 ( 
24... 1931 1 | 119 | 120 | 124 | 134 | 118 | 120 | 114 | 145 | 131 | (2) 134 
23. 1932 0 | 110; (*%) | 108 | 116 | 103 | 106 | 97 | 143 | 127) () 
+> 
1934 earnings (in dollars) 
| 
69 and over- (1) | 46+ | () | 250) (2) | 306] () | 330 | (2) | 210 | 310] (@) | ©@ 
61-68 _ _ _- 1889-96 |38-45 | 376 | 370 | (?) | 331 | 408 | 370 | 400 | 257 | 300 | 256 | 227 
53-60_ | 1897-1904 |30-37 | 386 | 387 | 426 | 296 | 379 | 346 | 340 | 240 | 320 220 | 297 
45-52. __- _..| 1905-12 |}22-29 | 339 | 353 | 425 | 285 | 349 | 333 | 347 | 236 | 301 | 227 | 261 
41-44. __ 1913-16 | 18-21 | 299 | 384 | 350 | 263 | 333 | 303 | 302 | 218 | 254 | 208 | 247 
- ae “ 1917-20 |14-17 | 279 | 305 | 340 | 244 | 300 | 283 | 311 | 201 | 247 | 199 | 228 
33-36. ....-- 1921-24 |10-13 | 241 | 242 | 287 | 218 | 240 239 | 237 | 183 | 216 | 183 | 198 
31-32... ..- 1925-26; 8-9 | 217 | 208 | 228 | 198 | 205 | 207 | 207 | 166 | 184 158 | 180 
29-30 _. .- 1927-28 6-7 | 186 | 197 | 198 | 179 | 180 | 180 | 183 | 156 | 170 | 142 | 159 
, 1929 5 | 166 | 164 | 170 | 163 | 162 | 165 | 153 | 145 | 153 | 160 | 150 
27 . 1930 4 | 144 145 | 153 | 150 | 145 | 149 | 143 | 145 135 | 155 | 133 
. See . 1931 3 | 137 | 131 | 1384 | 143 | 127 | 132 | 143 | 137 | 145 | 110} 131 
25... 1932 2} 123 130 | 122 | 131 | 114 | 118 | 120 | 124 | 136} (2) | 113 
. = 1933 1 | 120 | 123 | 114] 126 | 109 110 | 118 | 126} 117 | (2) | 138 
23. . 1934 0 95 | 130 | 107 | 116 | 106 | 106 | 113 | 118 | 107 | 110 | 108 




















1 Prior to 1889. 







? Fewer than 10 engineers reported. 


The advantages in increased earning capacity accruing from formal 
education are better seen in table 10, which shows the engineering 
earnings by type of education and by age. Only the median earnings 
are given, as insufficient data were obtained for the two lower and the 
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two higher earnings levels to enable a complete comparison for all 
age groups and types of education. 

The extra years of experience which the “other’’ engineers had 
while the graduates were in school permitted of their obtaining higher 
earnings than graduates only up to a point corresponding to 5 years 
after graduation. Even at 2 years after graduation in 1929 the differ- 
entials in earnings between the two groups were slight. Thus, while 
the median monthly earnings of “‘other” engineers ranged from $183 
for secondary-school engineers to $193 for mechanical engineers whose 
college course was incomplete, the earnings of graduates from engineer- 
ing work ranged from $166 per month for those with a nonengineering 
education to $187 for first-degree civil engineers. At 4 years after 
craduation, as will be seen from chart 2, the graduates were beginning 
to pull ahead of the “other” engineers. Thus, while the range in the 
median monthly earnings of the former was from $225 for first-degree 
electrical engineers to $250 a month for first-degree chemical and 
ceramic engineers, it was from $200 for engineers with secondary- 
school education to $229 a month for mechanical and industrial 
engineers with incomplete college courses in the case of the ‘“other’’ 
engineers. Beginning at 5 years after graduation, the effect of a 
formal education on engineering earnings was accentuated. For 
example, at 11 years after graduation, the average monthly earnings 
of first-degree civil engineers were greater than those of the ‘‘other’’ 
engineers of this professional class. The median monthly earnings 
were $305 for graduates, $257 for those whose college courses were 
incomplete, and $254 for civil engineers who had attended noncollegi- 
ate technical schools. Similarly, in the case of first-degree electrical 
engineers and mechanical and industrial engineers, earnings were 
greater than those reported by the members of these professional 
classes whose college courses were incomplete or who had attended 
noncollegiate technical schools.'® 

It will also be noted that while mechanical engineers with incom- 
plete college courses had the highest earnings of any of the groups of 
“other” engineers, their earnings differed very little from those of 
first-degree civil engineers. Thus, at 11 years after graduation the 
latter reported median earnings of $305 a month as against $319 a 
month for mechanical engineers with incomplete college courses. 
The corresponding figures at 29 years after graduation were $407 and 
$423 a month. 

Furthermore, from 5 to 37 years after graduation, there was a 
fairly uniform relationship in the ranking of the earnings reported 
by the several types of education. Relatively, this uniformity was 
most marked among the ‘other’ engineers. Thus, while secondary- 





‘0 The term, ‘‘mechanical and all others’ shown in | ceramic, electrical, industrial, and mining and metal - 
table 9 under “college course incomplete” and ‘‘non- lurgical engineers. 
collegiate technical schools”’ includes chemical and | 
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«chool engineers remained tenth in order, civil engineers whose college 
courses were incomplete, or who had attended noncollegiate technical 
schools, held respectively eleventh and twelfth places. Over the 
same period, first-degree chemical and ceramic engineers were first 
in order. They did, however, rank tenth at 2 years after graduation. 
Among the remaining types of education such shifts as did occur 
were not very pronounced. Even in 1934, the same relative positions 
were maintained. 

With advancing age, the 1929 data show that there was a consid- 
erable advantage in engineering earnings in favor of the graduates. 
Thus, between civil engineers who had first degrees and those who 
had incomplete college courses, the differences for men 23, 33, 43, 53, 
and 60 years of age were $24, $45, $55, $93, and $109 a month, while 
between those with first degrees and noncollegiate technical school 
educations, the corresponding differences were $20, $48, $65, $118, 
and $77 a month. 

There was also a distinct variation in the earning capacities among 
both graduate and “other” engineers. Thus, at 10 years after gradua- 
tion, the 1929 median monthly engineering earnings of graduates 
ranged from $290 for civil engineers to $368 for chemical and ceramic 
engineers. Graduates’ median earnings 30 years after graduation 
ranged from $408 for civil engineers to $492 in the case of chemical 
and ceramic engineers. For “other’”’ engineers, the range in earnings 
of men whose ages corresponded to 10 years after graduation, that is 
33 years, was from $242 to $300 a month; and at 53 years of age, or 
corresponding to 30 years after graduation, the range was from $290 
to $422 a month. At both of these age points, the lowest earnings 
among ‘‘other” engineers were reported by noncollegiate-technical 
school civil engineers, the highest by mechanical and industrial engi- 
neers with incomplete college education. 

A further advantage of formal engineering education was that 
graduate earnings from engineering work continued to increase for 
several years beyond the point of maximum earnings of ‘other’ 
engineers. The earnings of the latter either remained stable or 
declined at 53 years of age. 

Consideration will now be given to the effect of the depression on 
earnings of men with advancing years and experience and different 
educational backgrounds, 

Over the period 1929-34, the data in table 11 indicate that the 
graduates who were 23% years in 1929 and 28% years in 1934 received 
increased earnings for all kinds of engineering, except in the case of 
mining and metallurgical. There were, however, no increases reported 
by any of the “other” engineers of corresponding ages. By contrast, 
for the selected age groups of 52 to 57 and 44 to 49 years, decreases in 
earnings occurred among both graduate and ‘‘other’’ engineers in 
22809—37——_12 
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almost equal measure. For example, for engineers who were 44 yeq), 
in 1929 and 49 in 1934, the earnings of the graduates declined froy, 
19 to 24 percent, while those of the “other’’ engineers fell }) 
25 percent. 
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Tasie 11.—Comparison of Median Monthly Engineering Earnings in 1929, 139, and 
1934, of Selected Age Groups of Engineers Reporting, by Typé of Education 


. , mig TABLE 1 
[Without regard to kind of engineering employment reported] 
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) 1929 by from 32 to 41 percent for all types of education, except 
nonengineering graduates and those engineers with a secondary-school 
education. In the case of nonengineering graduates, the earnings 
were 24 percent less and for engineers with secondary-school educations 
they were 29 percent less. " 


TaBLE 12.—Percentage Decreases in Median Monthly Engineering Earnings Over Period 
1929-34, for Corresponding Years After Graduation, by Type of Education 


[Without regard to kind of engineering employment reported] 





| . . . 
Percent of decrease in earnings at specified 
years after graduation 
Type of education 


5 | 10 | @® 





| ! 
| 2 | 30 | 37 
| | | | 
Postgraduates. - - - sine 32 | 34 | 24 26 | 21 21 
Nonengineering graduates 24 33 30 | 18 23 23 
First-degree engineering graduates: | 
Chemical and ceramic : 34 36 33 31 | 14 (2) 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural. ; 32 | 32 30 | 5 | 29 | 27 
ces. A EE f 34 33 31 | 20 | 18 19 
Mechanical and industrial - 39 | 35 32 | 110 | 30 | 30 
Mining and metallurgical 37 | 42 37 32 | 22 27 
College course incomplete: | 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural___- nT 33 30 31 | 26 24 | 21 
Mechanical and others #______-- : 34 37 36 34 | 27 | 25 
Noncollegiate technical course: 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural oe 41 | 26 | 31 | 27 23 33 
Mechanical and others 3__- ae <2 36 37 | 34 29 24 
Secondary-school education- --------- <n 29 28 | 34 18 | | 19 


| 2: 





Despite the fact that at 20 years after graduation, | differences to have any effect on the general argu- 
nonengineering graduates and mechanical and in- | ment. 

lustrial engineers show only 8- and 10-percent de- 2 Fewer than 10 engineers reported. 

creases in earnings, the consistency of the remaining 3 Includes chemical and ceramic, electrical, indus- 
lecreases shown is too regular for these particular | trial, and mining and metallurgical engineers. 


Again it will be noted that the decreases reported by men with 5 
years’ experience were, in general, greater than those for men who had 
lad but 2 years’ experience and also greater than the declines in 
earnings reported for men with from 10 to 37 years’ experience. 


OPOCCICE 


WAGE INCREASES FOR STEAM-RAILROAD 
KMPLOYEES 


WAGE increases for more than a million railroad employees were 
provided in two national agreements recently entered into by rail- 
roads operating more than 90 percent of the class I mileage of the 
country, represented by the Carriers’ Conference Committee, and 19 
standard railroad labor organizations. Both agreements were reached 
through the mediatory activities of the National Mediation Board. 
In each case settlement came after the unions concerned had taken a 
strike vote. 

The first agreement, signed in Washington on August 5, 1937, 
provided an increase of 5 cents an hour for approximately 800,000 
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members of 14 unions representing “nonoperating” employees.'  [{ ;, 
estimated that the resulting wage increases will amount to $98 ,()\(). 0) 
a year. 


ferem 
by fo 


given 
On October 3, 1937, the 5 operating brotherhoods? reached 4, road 
agreement with the same railroads providing a pay increase of 4, had | 


cents a day for 250,000 employees in engine, train, and yard seryjc, WI 
The railroads estimate that these increases will total $35,000 cy 
a year. 


010) 


vas 

The agreements are noteworthy for several reasons. They ¢op. pi 
tinue the principle of determination of railroad wage rates oy , Med 
national scale initiated in the 1932 conference, which effected 9 1) offer 
percent wage deduction, and carried forward in the agreements whic}, sent 
maintained that deduction and in the agreement of 1934 which pro. retr 
vided for restoration of the pay cut. The large number of worke;s on J 
covered is significant, the agreement of August 5 affecting more vi 
workers than any agreement in the history of collective bargaining tion 
in the United States, except the previous national agreements just 1. 
mentioned. piect 
The negotiations are an example of the method by which craf per 
unions have cooperated in obtaining a single agreement to cover pay" 


sign. 


all or a substantial portion of the workers in an industry. The pro- 
cedures by which the two agreements were reached demonstrat: 
again the effectiveness of the mediation machinery of the National 
Mediation Board in an industry in which collective bargaining has 
become well established. 

Negotiations resulting in the wage increase for the nonoperating 
organizations were started in March 1937, when the unions presented 
to the individual railroads demands for certain changes in the exist- 
ing agreements. The unions asked for the following: 1. Increase in 
wages of 20 cents per hour, applied to hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, 
or piece rates so as to produce the same increase for all employees: 
2. Guaranty of full-time compensation for all regular assigned 
forces; 3. Guaranty of two-thirds of full-time compensation for a! 
stand-by forces. 

Following conferences with the individual roads, it was agreed in 
May to settle the questions raised in a national conference. Negoti- 
ations were conducted by the heads of the unions concerned and 
by 14 representatives of the railroads. The railroads in the easter 
and western sections of the country were represented on the con- 





1 Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks; | tion; International Brotherhood of Electrica! \' 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees; | ers; Marine Engineers Beneficial Association: [nter 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen; Order of Rail-| national Longshoremen’s Association; Nationa! 
road Telegraphers; International Brotherhood of | Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots 0! 
Firemen and Oilers; International Brotherhood of | America 
Railway Carmen; International Brotherhood of| *% Grand International Brotherhood of Locomo' 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers; In- | Engineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 10: 
ternational Association of Machinists; International | Enginemen; Order of Railway Conductors; Bro her 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and | hood of Railway Trainmen; and Switchmen’s | 
Helpers; Sheet Meta! Workers International Associa- | of North America. 
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ference committee by five men and those in the southeastern section 
hy four men. The board of directors of each road concerned had 
siven the representatives of their section authority to sign for the 
road whenever they were in unanimous agreement that the best terms 
had been reached. 

When the conferences had apparently reached a deadlock, the 
ynions called for a strike vote among their members. The result 
was overwhelmingly in favor of authorizing the calling of a strike if 
deemed necessary. In the face of this emergency, the National 
Mediation Board on June 29 offered its services as mediator.2 The 
offer was accepted by both parties and on July 16 the Board’s repre- 
sentative began his efforts to effect an agreement. The agreement, 
retroactive to August 1, was signed on August 5, and was duly ratified 
on August 14 by the general chairmen of the unions concerned. 

The terms of the agreement, as announced by the National Media- 
tion Board,‘ were as follows: 

1. It is understood and agreed that all hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, or 
piece rates will be increased effective August 1, 1937, in the amount of 5 cents 
per hour, applied so as to produce the same increase irrespective of method of 
payment. This applies to all employees represented by the labor organizations 
signatory hereto. 

2. Share-the-work practices, however established, will be terminated on 
request of the general chairmen. No such request shall be made, however, prior 
to September 1, 1937. ‘This is intended to bring our regular employment to such 
forces as are required by each carrier. Forces will be increased or decreased in 
conformity with the seniority rules (or supplementary agreements while in effect) 
on the individual carriers. 

3. This agreement shall continue in force from its effective date until changed 
or modified in accordance with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 


4. The terms of this agreement are subject to ratification by the general 
chairmen of the labor organizations signatory hereto. 


Early in March the five operating brotherhoods asked for a revision 
of the existing agreement to provide for a wage increase of 20 percent. 
The course of events was, in general, similar to that in the case of the 
nonoperating brotherhoods, the negotiations being conducted with 
the same representatives of the railroads. On August 26, when a 
deadlock had been reached and preparations made to set a strike date, 
the National Mediation Board offered its services. The offer was 
accepted and the strike call canceled. After more than a month of 
negotiation, an agreement was reached on October 3, retroactive to 
October 1, providing among other things for an increase of 44 cents a 
day in the pay of each employee. 





*The act provides that “the Mediation Board | sec. 5). 
may proffer its services in case any labor emergency 4 Case No. A-395, Mediation Agreement, Aug. 16, 
ls found by it to exist at any time’ (Public, No. 442, | 1937. 
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The terms of the agreement, as announced by the National Media. Tral 
tion Board ° were as follows: and 


General 


1. (a) All basic daily rates of pay will be increased in the amount 44 
per day. 
(b) Mileage rates shall be determined by dividing the new daily rates })y ¢hp 


‘ents port 


r | 

miles constituting a basic day’s work in the respective classes of service. | 
(c) Daily earnings minima shall be increased 44 cents. actt 
(d) All arbitraries, miscellaneous rates, or special allowances as provided in the The 


schedules or wage agreements shall be increased under this agreement in pr. yportic 
to the daily increase herein granted. 

(e) Existing money differentials above existing standard daily rates shall } 
maintained. 


yn hou 


Train service bus 


2. (a) Standard monthly rates and money monthly guaranties in passenger 
service shall be 30 times the new standard daily rate. Other than standard 
monthly rates and money monthly guaranties shall be so adjusted that differen. 
tials existing as of September 30, 1937, shall be preserved. 


(6) Existing monthly rates and money monthly guaranties applicable in othe: em} 
than passenger service will be increased in the same proportion as the daily rate val 
for the class of service involved is increased. = 


Engine service 


3. In local freight service the same differential in excess of through freight rates 
as now paid shall be maintained. 


Dining-car stewards 


4. All monthly rates shall be increased $13.20. 


Yardmasters 


5. All monthly rates sha]] be increased $13.20. 
6. This agreement is and shall be construed as aseparate agreement by and i 
behalf of each carrier party hereto and each labor organization representing 
employees as hereinbefore stated; and shall be effective as of October 1, 1937, 
and shall remain in effect until changed or modified in accordance with th 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 


ho 
19 


PPPPPP PR: 


COMPARATIVE LABOR STANDARDS IN 
TRANSPORTATION 


THE RESEARCH and labor relations sections in the office of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation prepared a series of labor 
reports dealing with various phases of transportation. One of these, 
Comparative Labor Standards in Transportation, was prepared in 
March 1937 after the expiration of the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act of 1933 creating the office of the Federal Coordinator of 


e] 





5 Case No. A-410, Mediation Agreement. An | particular railroad had an existing wage agreeimen! 
introductory statement indicated that the agree-| atthetime. Appendixes to the agreement indicated 
ment applied only to those crafts with which the | the crafts covered on each railroad, 
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Transportation. This report makes extensive use of the earlier studies 
and contains summaries and interpretations of data collected in 1933, 
1934, and 1935 relating to labor standards in the principal fields of 
transportation. ‘These fields are classified as railroads, water trans- 
portation, intercity truck and bus transportation, scheduled air 
transportation, and pipe-line transportation. 

The term “labor standards” as used in the report “signifies whatever 
actually prevails in the way of hours, wages, and working conditions.”’ 
The study deals with employee security and labor relations as well as 
hours and earnings. It is pointed out in the introduction that 
comparative standards are affected by such factors as the age of the 
different types of transportation, large-scale versus small-scale forms of 
business organization, and the extent of public regulation. In respect 
to regulation in its effects on labor standards, the report states (p. 12): 
Summing up, it may be said that the employee of a railroad is in the service of a 
fully regulated industry with a well-established Federal policy, expressed in the 
Railway Labor Act, with respect to the procedures for maintaining employer- 
employee relations on a satisfactory basis; that the employee of a carrier by water 
is in an inadequately regulated industry so far as rates, service, etc., are concerned, 
in one which is broadly regulated with respect to safety, but one in which no Federal 
policy with respect to labor relations, such as that which exists in the railroad in- 
dustry, has been enunciated. The air industry is incompletely regulated in its 
economic phases, but is regulated as to safety and is subject to the Railway Labor 
Act. Effective regulation of motor carriers has only recently become possible and 
it embraces safety regulation. Pipe lines are subject to comprehensive rate regula- 
tion, but present special problems. In neither motor nor pipe-line transportation 
is there provision for the handling of labor matters, other than that provided by 
the National Labor Relations Act and the Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor and by such agreements as have been negotiated. 

The following extracts from the report’ summarize the statistics on 
hours of labor and earnings obtained by special surveys for 1933 and 
1935. 

Hours of Labor 


The foregoing analysis has shown that both “long hours’”’ and ‘‘short 
hours” are found in substantially every branch of transportation. In 
the railroad industry, for instance, the general observance of the 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week does not prevent about 13 percent of all em- 
ployees, other than train and engine service workers, and executives 
from working in excess of 48 hours, or, on the other hand, preclude 
hours which are substantially less than 48 per week or 8 per day for 
large numbers of employees, principally in through road train and 
engine service, but also in certain maintenance occupations, particu- 
larly section labor, and in freight handling at docks. In some 
instances the daily and weekly hours of these employees are very 
short. The instances of long hours are generally associated with work 
which continues 7 days a week and which frequently presents special 





1 Comparative Labor Standards in Transportation, pp. 54-58, 66, 105-107. 
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difficulties in the way of providing relief men, whereas the cas 
short hours are linked with increased train speeds and tie back 
complex operating rules, with spread-work programs (section |,| 
or with the irregularity which characterizes freight handling at < 
The short hours of the maintenance employees are disappearing 
improvement in rail traffic. 


es of 
Into 
Or), 
cks, 


With 


Water Transportation 


In water transportation, short hours characterize the shore person. 
nel as a whole, and long hours the vessel personnel. The short }\ou;s 
of longshoremen and freight handlers are the result of irregularity o/ 
work and underemployment rather than of regulation, conipany pol- 
icy, or the demands of the workers. Agreements which these work. 
ers have obtained through collective bargaining call for a 6-hour day, 
30-hour week on the Pacific Coast and an 8-hour day on the Atlantic 
Coast, but it does not appear that of themselves they have had any 
substantial effect on the hours actually worked. However, a regulari- 
zation or decasualization plan developed on the west coast has prob- 
ably increased average hours of work somewhat over what they had 
been, though no exact information is available on this point. he 
agreements enter mainly as a factor in the determination of earnings. 
as punitive rates apply for any work done in excess of 6 or 8 hours, 
respectively, in any day. 

Long weekly hours (as contrasted with a 48-hour week) appear 
inevitable for the greater part of ship personnel in water transporta- 
tion. Legislation, the voluntary action of operators, and labor unions 
have each contributed to a considerable reduction of the hours of deck 
and engine-room personnel aboard ship, but the necessity of main- 
taining continuous operation puts substantially all vessel employees 
on a 7-day basis while the ship is under way. The 3-watch system, 
which, except for overtime, produces the equivalent of an 8-hour 
day, prevails now for deck and engine-room personnel on all vessels 
except those plying bays, sounds, and rivers. The 2-watch system is 
generally observed in the latter waters. Generally, therefore, the 
56-hour week is the normal minimum and it may be and commonly 
is increased by the overtime work, principally on entering and leaving 
port, which the deck crew must perform. Such overtime and that 
required under emergency conditions is permitted, though other impor- 
tant forms of overtime have recently been prescribed. 

As yet not mentioned are the members of the steward’s department. 
The hours of these employees are not covered by legislation and, being 
tied to the needs of both passengers and crews, are long as a general 
rule. The 12-hour day prevails for many of these workers, but even 
this long period of duty is exceeded as the result of overtime. Radio 
operators and pursers also put in long hours in many instances. 


In 
pilots 


sider’ 
hours 
to on 
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selve 
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crew 
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Air Transportation 


In scheduled air transportation the shortest hours are those of co- 
pilots and hostesses. Flight-hours of pilots are also short, but con- 
siderable ground duty is also required. In October 1935, total 
hours of pilots averaged about 32 per week, but flight-hours amounted 
to only about 17 per week. In the interest of safety, hours of service 
of pilots are limited by Federal regulation and by the operators them- 
selves. In July 1933, 44 percent of the ground personnel of the air- 
lines worked from 50 to 60 hours per week, of whom 17 percent worked 
from 54 to 60 hours per week. Twenty percent or more of the dis- 
patchers, inspectors, stock clerks, radio operators, chief mechanics, 
crew chiefs, janitors, unlicensed mechanics, and unlicensed mechanics’ 
helpers were represented in the 54- to 60-hour group. Data obtained 
in 1934 and 1935, during the operation of a code for the air industry, 
indicated that a substantial lowering of hours had occurred, but no 
information is available as to whether such hours have continued to be 
maintained. Air transportation is a new industry employing a rela- 
tively small and somewhat scattered labor force. Its operating prac- 
tices are still not fully developed. 


Bus Transportation 


Intercity bus transportation, not much older than scheduled trans- 
portation by air, is an industry whose departures from the 8-hour day 
48-hour week standard are more largely in the direction of longer than 
of shorter hours. The comparatively small proportions of regular 
drivers, maintenance, and terminal and office employees who work 
less than 48 hours per week result mainly from underemployment as 
contrasted with short scheduled hours. On the other hand, about 48 
percent of the regular drivers surveyed in the July 1933 field study 
were working 52 hours or more; 23 percent, 60 hours or more; and about 
5 percent, 72 hours or more. In both this and the corresponding 1935 
field study, two-fifths of the companies which reported a standard work- 
day for drivers in terms of hours, maintained a basic day of 9 hours or 
more. Sixty-three percent of the maintenance and 44 percent of the 
station and office employees worked 52 hours or more per week in 
July 1933; 26.8 and 22.1 percent, respectively, 60 hours or more; but 
only 3 and 2 percent, respectively, 72 hours or more. Drivers’ hours 
have varyingly been subject to State regulation and are now under 
examination by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Between 
July 1933 and October 1935, the average workweek of regular driv- 
ers surveyed in the field studies decreased by 8.8 hours, that of main- 
tenance employees by 5.8 hours, and that of station and office em- 
ployees by 4 hours. The effect on the range of hours of individual 
workers cannot be specifically stated. 
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Trucking 

What has been said above about short hours applies for the ox 
part to the intercity trucking industry as well. There is in this {jelq 
however, a relatively large class of employees—freight handlers 
whom proportionally more worked unusually short hours than ep. 
ployees in any other motor transport occupation. These })oy). 
resulted from irregularity of employment rather than from «hoy 
scheduled hours. Their average hours, were, however, considera} 
above the average hours of freight handlers in either water or rj in pl 
transportation. With reference to long hours, it is to be noted thy indiv 
53 percent of the regular drivers who were surveyed in the July 1933 trans 
field study were working 52 hours or more per week, that 36 percen; 
were working 60 hours or more, and that for 7 percent the hours 
worked were 72 or more. About 53 percent of the surveyed companies 


or ad 
safety 
emple 
dicta‘ 
ence 

port a 
trans 
vehic 


which reported a standard workday for drivers in terms of hours a pa 
maintained a basic day of 9 hours or more; in October 1935, the ratio brat 
was 57 percent. Of the maintenance employees surveyed in July rows 
1933, 55 percent worked 52 hours or more per week; 31 percent, 60 labo 
hours or more; and 5 percent, 72 hours or more. In the case of ter- rece 
minal and office employees these ratios were 39, 22, and 2 percent. rail 


respectively. Average hours of regular drivers surveyed in the mm 
October 1935 field study were 0.7 less per week than those of such 
drivers surveyed in July 1933. For maintenance workers the reduc- 
tion was 3.1 hours and for terminal and office workers, 0.8 hour 
The effect of these reductions on the range of hours of individual em- 
ployees cannot be specifically stated. cen 
Pipe Lines wel 

The pipe-line industry is distinguished from other branches of 
transportation in that it adheres rather generally to a 36-hour week 
This short workweek was in large part a result of the provisions hes 
contained in the petroleum code set up under the National Industria! 
Recovery Act. It has been continued by most companies in the 
industry from the lapse of the code up to the present time. About 
one-ninth of the pipe-line employees were reported as working under 
32 hours per week in the Department of Labor survey from which 
the information on pipe-line employees used in this report has been 
obtained. In most cases, the short hours of these employees resulted 
from part-time employment during the period of the survey. There 
is not, generally speaking, a long hours problem in this industry. 
Some evidence was obtained to the effect that a few independent 
operators maintain a 12-hour day, but no statistical data on their 
employees were secured. In the Department of Labor survey for 
August 1934, only 5 percent of all pipe-line employees were found to 
be working 44 hours per week or more. 
The reader will have observed that the hours situations in the severa! 
branches of transportation varyingly reflect the influence of legislation 


Hou 


We 
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or administrative action (generally premised on considerations of 
safety but in some instances aimed more directly at the promotion of 
employee welfare), of company policy or operating practices, of the 
dictates of service schedules, and of union organization. The influ- 
ence of labor organizations has been most strongly felt in rail trans- 
m portation; of legislation or administrative action, in air and water 
transportation, and additionally of the operating requirements of the 
vehicle in water transportation; of considered policies of employers, 
in pipe-line transportation; and of competitive conditions over which 
individual operators and employees have had little control, in truck 
transportation. 

varnings 


Data on ranges of hourly earnings or rates of pay * * * show 
a particular lack of uniformity in the case of common labor in each 
branch of transportation, with the partial exception of pipe-line 
roustabouts and laborers and longshoremen.'! In most other common- 
labor occupations, substantial numbers of employees are found to 
receive relatively low earnings. This conclusion is as true of the 
railroad industry as of other branches of transportation. Between 
125,000 and 145,000 section laborers are employed by railroads. 
They averaged 35.6 cents per hour in October 1935. For the pay-roll 
period nearest November 1, 1935, 14 percent were reported as receiv- 
ing hourly rates of 30 cents or less and 41 percent, of 35 cents or less. 
In the southern district, 68 percent of all section laborers received 35 
cents per hour or less. Similar, and in some cases greater, variations 
were found for railroad laborers in other occupations. 


Number of Railroad Employees in Low-Wage Brackets, by Rates of Pay, for Pay-Roll 
Period Nearest Nov. 1, 1933 and 1935 


























1933 1935 
Rate of pay, by time basis wer r | Percent | Number | Percent 
of of | of 
ia Rbieds total employees total 
lta tceins t A saad “— ms 
Hourly and daily basis (per hour): | | 
15 cents and under___..__._.____- etter Be 1, 695 1.3 242 | 0.3 
(<>) ss hp ase ubgd«tadduek 15, 442 11.8 8, 025 8.2 
RAL RTE POTN 17, 524 13.4 20, 279 20.7 
25 to 30 cents._.........._____ 9h3.5 sRdadeb nthe tiaenen 36, 244 27.7 21, 724 22.2 
30 to 35 cents.______ re , tity eit, * 59, 788 45.8 47, 684 48. 6 
le edillatlpadal de -| 130, 603 | 100.0| 97,954 | 100. 0 
Weekly and monthly basis (per yom: i i an saad 7 gas gee SE 
PRESSre FS SRE Pee swaeel 771 | 3.1 973 | 5.1 
ee ecaséunsoceoua 1, 196 | 4.8 946 5.0 
$9.60 to $12.00. ........_____ ei te gece ek cae bes 3, 090 12. 4 | 2, 368 | 12.4 
$12.00 to $14.40._.......____. 9, 060 | 36. 5 | 4, 426 23. 1 
$14.40 to $16.80... ____ a I OPS 10, 730 | 43. 2 | 10, 414 | 54. 4 
a Tao rmowe a Si ela 24, 847 | 100.0| 19,127 | 100. 0 
Total reported employees... _______- nD Se | aa aA = v's Saree a 





' The spread of union agreements covering longshore workers has materially lessened the disparity found 
in June 1933. 
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Earnings of less than 35 cents per hour were reported in the July BR office \ 


1933 field study for 49 percent of the baggage attendants, 78 percent J for ag 
of the janitors, and 55 percent of the garage and service employes of J that 0 
bus operators. In truck transportation, 41 percent of the freigh Som 
handlers reported and 47 percent of the car washers and service me, JB q sing 


received less than 35 cents. In air transportation, 33 percent of t} men €! 


janitors and 23 percent of all other unskilled employees reported oy sectiol 
in July 1933 received less than 35 cents. In all of these occupations that 2 
the differences between the highest and lowest rates were large” _ chang 

Marked variations in hourly earnings are also found among iany theles 


of the skilled occupations. In bus and truck transportation, there tribut 
are relatively small groups of drivers and mechanics who are in the obser’ 
high wage brackets. In many cases, these high rates of pay are Th 
determined by union agreements. Some licensed mechanics in air union 
transportation also receive relatively high pay. the d 

Examinaton of the range of earnings in an occupation in a single wage 
branch of transportation indicates that areas of low wages among man} 
skilled employees are found among bus and truck drivers, automobile tend 
mechanics, and, to a less extent, among mechanics in water transpor- stant 
tation. In bus transportation, 21 percent of the mechanics, 77 assoc 
percent of the mechanics’ helpers, and 19 percent of the regular indu: 
drivers received less than 45 cents per hour, according to the field and 
study for July 1933. In the same month’s field study for truck tatia 
transportation, 30 percent of the mechanics, 84 percent of the me- oper 
chanics’ helpers, and 47 percent of the regular drivers were found time 
to be receiving less than 45 cents per hour. In air transportation, disp 
54 percent of the mechanics’ helpers received less than this amount, for | 
but only 2 percent of the licensed mechanics, 3 percent of the radio 
mechanics, and 14 percent of the unlicensed mechanics. Mechanics 
in water transportation received particularly low compensation in 
some river operations in the Mississippi region. Regional difler- 
entials in average hourly earnings are usually pronounced in skilled 
occupations that contain large proportions of low-paid employees. 

The foregoing conclusions are based on 1933 data. Increases have 
since occurred, as has been noted elsewhere, but low spots, in the sense 
indicated, continue to exist. 

Owing in part to the need for highly specialized clerical forces, there 
are in certain clerical occupations in the railroad industry large num- 
bers of employees who receive relatively high rates of pay. ‘The 
clerical force of pipe-line companies is small. Information available 
indicates that in other branches of transportation, including the rail- 
road industry, there are, however, substantial numbers of clerical and 





2 Attention is called to the fact that the percentages | of less than 35 cents. The difference in dates used 
shown for railroads are based on rates of 35 cents or | needs also to be noted. 
less, whereas the other percentages are based on rates 
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ofice workers who receive relatively low rates of pay when averages 
for a given occupation are compared with the range of earnings within 
that occupation. 

Some of the variations in average hourly earnings that exist within 
, single form of transportation are, of course, related to the type of 
men employed and to differences in wage levels associated with various 
ections of the country. Standardization has hardly proceeded so far 
‘hat all bus drivers or all mechanics or all airplane pilots are inter- 
changeable, and some differences in wage levels are inevitable. Never- 
theless, the variations are of such magnitude that they must be at- 
tributed in considerable part to differences in the wage standards 
observed by individual operators. 

The degree of integration and financial strength and the extent of 
union organization in each branch of transportation go far to explain 
the differences that exist in the extent of uniformity or disparity in 
wage standards. Where one or both of these factors are not strong, 
many local variations in wage standards for the same type of work 
tend to continue. Thus, the extent to which wage rates have been 
standardized in the railroad and water transportation industry is largely 
associated with the growth of union organization. In the pipe-line 
industry, it is, on the other hand, associated with the financial strength 
and the organization of the industry. Since bus and truck transpor- 
tation are new industries, union organization and amalgamation of 
operating units into large semimonopolistic enterprises have had less 
time to develop. Consequently, the forces that tend to make for 
disparities in wage levels have been strong while the forces that make 
for uniformity have been relatively weak. 


POPPOOOS 
WAGES ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


IN 1935 the annual average of salaries and wages for employees on 
steam railways in Canada was $1,356 as compared with $1,283 in 1934, 
$1,299 in 1933, and $1,548 in 1929. The following table from the 
Canada Year Book, 1937, also gives such averages for each of the 
other years in the decade 1926-35 and the total salaries and wage 
bills for the railways for each year during the same period, together 
with the index numbers for these items. 
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Steam Railway Employees, and Salaries and Vv ages, 1926-35 
[1926= 100] 





ies 
m , | Average 
Total salaries | ag 





Employees and wages Fo ean ol al 
! 
Years | 

| | Ad- || | Ad- | Ad- 

justed justed | | justed | G 

| Number} index| Amount | index |Amount | index | ea 

| num- num- num- ] 

| | ber ber | ber 

| | be a} | + 
| Eo ee eS 179, 800 | 100.0 |$260, 350,390 | 100.0 | $1,448 | 100.0} 4 
_ _ Ses Eee ee SRR | 182, 143 | 101.3.) 273,932,396 | 105.2 | 1,504 103.9 {8 
EPP aie eee 187,710 | 104.4 | 287,775,316 | 110.5 1,533 | 105.9 { 
CS etaes ebaere _....-| 187,846 | 104.5 | 290,732,500} 111.7! 1,548 | 106.9) 4s 
Rae _...-| 174,485 | 97.0 | 268, 347,374 | 102.1 1,538 | 106.2| : 
ME Laccvewac ache cebu ..-----| 154,560 | 86.0 | 229, 499,505 | 88.2) 1,485 | 102.6 
PR a eee eee 73.8 | 181, 113, 588 69. 6 1, 365 94.3 
a Sa es TE | 121,923 | 67.8 | 158,326,445 | 60:8 1,299 | 89.7 
ee we .| 127, 326 70.8 | 163, 336,635 | 62.7 1,283 | 88.6] 54 
RE Be > hr RR8 1.28 | 127,526 | 70.9 | 172,956,218 | 66.4 | 1,356} 93.6 





PRPPPON 


WAGES AND HOURS IN INDUSTRY 
COLUMBIA, 1936 


IN BRITISH 


IN 1936 the average industrial weekiy wage for adult male employees 
in British Columbia was $26.36—an increase of 9.4 percent compared 
with the weekly wage reported for 1935, but 9.7 percent below that 
for 1929, according to the annual report of the department o! 
labor of that Province for the year 1936. Average weekly wage: 
of adult males for the week of greatest employment ordinarily means 
a full week’s wage. In 1936 these wages ranged from $17.75 i 
cigar and tobacco manufacture to $32.72 in printing and publishing 
and $34.39 in jewelry manufacture. 

The 1936 industrial returns also show that large percentages 0! 
adult males employed in the week of employment of the greates' 
number were receiving under $19 per week. In the lumber industries 
21.22 percent of 23,907 adult males were paid less than this amount. 
In metal mining, however, only 2.76 percent of 7,719 adult males 
were receiving less than this wage. 

The average weekly working hours for all employees in 1936 were 
47.63 as compared with 47.17 in the preceding year and 48.25 in 1929. 
Of 90,871 employees reported by employers, 87.12 percent worked 
48 hours or less per week in 1936; 6.42 percent between 48 and 54 
hours per week; and 6.46 percent, over 54 hours per week. In 5 
industries—coast shipping, food-products manufacture, metal mining, 
oil refining, and smelting—the average weekly hours in 1929 were 
over 51, reaching almost 54 in metal mining. In 1936 in only two 





1 Figures for 1929 from Annual Report of the Department of Labor of British Columbia for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1932, Victoria, 1933, p. 39. 
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‘ndustries were the average weekly hours 50 or more—food-products 
manufacture, in which 50.54 hours were reported, and logging rail- 
ways, 50.70 hours. 

The table following gives average weekly wages of adult males for 
the week of greatest employment, and average weekly hours of work, 
by industries, in British Columbia, for 1929, 1935, and 1936. 


{verage W eekly Wages and Hours of Work in British Columbia, 1929, 1935, and 1936 





| 
i week's Average weekly hours 
Industry 
1936 1935 1929 ! 1936 | 1935 1929 ! 
| 
Brewerles...---------- - $25.00 | $25.79 | $27.70 44.98 | 45.15 46.77 
Builders’ materials......- . 22.28 | 22.07 | 28.04 44.44 | 44.55 46. 96 
igar and tobacco---.- a 17.75 | 16.59 26.58 | 43.45 | 44.38 44. 40 
Coal mining.........--- sepia opie the alone amongst : 28.75 | 28.49 | 30.18 | 48.03} 47.99) 48.03 
Coast shipping.----.--- wee] Gacee' | eee 32.84} 48.581} 49.72] 51.05 
Contracting -- .-| 24.13 22. 72 30.57 | 44.57) 43.81 45.16 
Explosi ives and chemicals 23.76 | 25.34] 24.61 | 43.83 $8.36) 46.04 
Food products. -..-- ; 23. 16 22. 00 26. 56 50. 54 48.85 51. 01 
Garment making. 22.74} 21.29] 28.68] 44.79] 42.60] 44.87 
H usefurnishings..__- * ..| 21.29 | 20.05 26. 74 44. 92 45. 50 45. 53 


Jewelry manufacturing - - 


Fi 34. 39 31. 54 
aundries, cleaning and dye ing 


36.61 | 44.43 | 43.54 | 44.24 


| 

‘ = | 22. 25 21. 92 23.16 | 44.74 | 44.49 46. 62 
: eather and fur-goods manufacturing | 20. 48 | 20.06 29.03 | 45.61 | 46. 18 | 46. 70 
Lumber industries................... |} 24.83 | 22.41 26. 54 | ee Foe 2 
Logging. RBS | 48. 66 | 48.46 | 47.31 
Logging railw ays_ ee | | 50.70 52. 46 48. 61 
Lumber dealers__- | 45.07 | 47. 30 47. 63 
Planing mills_-.-- 48.45 | 49.16) 49.14 
Sawmills....__-_- bt Sa a 48.50 | 48.35 | 49.12 
Shingle mills...__- om a 47.28 | 47.46| 47.86 
Metal mining... .--- | 29.10 | 28.65 | 35.24 49.89 50. 05 | 53. 96 
Metal trades........- | 24.41 | 23.67] 29.50] 45.36] 45.02| 45.87 
Oil refining. ..-- ‘ : ieee 26.21 | 25.55 | 30.50| 47.29 | 42.76] 51.6) 
Paint manufacturing. asi attaenmpnedl = s ‘ sucess] 2.4) 2B.Bi ABS 43. 87 | 43.81 | 45.00 
Printing and publishing _- : , OT EE | S273) 3 40. 81 44.54 | 44.10| 45.44 
Pulp and paper manufac turing -- : of) S20 23. 53 27. 87 47.85 | 47.99 48. 35 
Shipbuilding... .-- , ae --| 26.38 | 25.83] 30.25 | 43.75) 43.97) 44.15 
melting... .. ...| 24.54 25. 82 33. 09 47.90 | 44.27 §2. 72 
Street railways, gas, wi ater, powe r, etc... a __| 27. 50 27.09 | 30.70 45.29 | 44.87 44.6) 
Wood manufacturing (not elsewhere specified) | 20.32] 18.69 | 25.49 46.05 | 46.09 | 47.03 


| 





1929 figures from annual report, Department of Labor, British Columbia, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932, 
Victoria, 1933, p 40. 


ennnoon 
WAGES IN CEYLON, 1936 


‘ THE beginning of 1936 in the up country of Ceylon the legal mini- 
mum wage rate for males for a 9-hour day (including not over 1 hour 
for the midday meal) was 0.49 rupee; for women, 0.39 rupee; and 
for children, 0.29 rupee.! Wage rates for the several sections of the 
island are given in the following tabulation from the Administration 
Report of the Ceylon Controller of Labor for 1936: 


Minimum Wage Rates in Ceylon, 1936 


[Average exchange rate of rupee in 1936=37.5 cents] 








Locality | Men | Women | Children 

Rupes | Ru pee Rupee 
Up Cases... ..2.<..... ae = a iesiinnntial 0. 49 0. 39 0. 29 
SET EE RT ST SN Sar . 43 . 35 . 25 
5 tase eleiiniamanaal 41 | . 33 24 





' Average exchange rate of rupee in 1936=37.5 cents. 
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The foregoing rates are based on “‘the issue price of rice at a rate yo; 
exceeding 4.80 rupees per bushel.” At the time the report wnqdo, 


WAGES IN SHANGHAT, 1934 AND 1935 


THE average hourly wage rate of males in Shanghai in Septembe, 
1935 for all industries combined was 8.4 Chinese cents, the hiches 
average rates, 14.3 and 14.0 Chinese cents, respectively, being reported 
for the printing and the shipbuilding industries. 
males, 4.4 Chinese cents, was paid in flour making. 
rate for females in the same year in all industries was 4.2 Chinese 
cents—one-half of th»t for males. 
for both males and females were reported, however, the discrep; ney 


two sexes in September 1935 occurred in hosiery knitting, in which 
the differential was 0.2 Chinese cent in favor of female workers. 


all industries for each sex was less than one-half of a Chinese cent per 
hour, the most substantial change for any industry being a decrease for 
male workers in match factories from 11.6 to 8.3 Chinese cents, while 
the rate for male workers in the printing industry increased from 11.8 
to 14.3 Chinese cents, as shown in the following table compiled from 


International Labor Office (p. 129). 


Average Hourly Wage Rates in Shanghai, September 1934 and 1935 


Average exchange rate of yuan dollars (100 cents) in 1934=34.1 cents, and in 1935=36.6 cents in | 


prepared these rates were still effective. 
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Shipbuilding 





Paper making : 
ccs ae oes d 
Cotton spinning 
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Silk weaving 
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September 1935 September 
Industry | anane 
Males | Females | Males I 
Sie VATA PDR, EU 
Chinese | Chinese Chinese | | 
cents cents cents 
wnaaein eee Seat) Neen a — 8.4 4.2 8.3 








niaiaarhints* ate wee ae ndih~e dae =3 9.0 9. 
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2 BERR AS OE a: ae 5.5 | 5.2 6.6 
FEDS Oy OS LE Rag P Rea TS 6.6 3.3 6.4 
a 14... | 6.5 | 11.8 
4.5 | 3.9 | 4.6 
5.4 4.7 5.5 
’ 6.1 | 4.4 6.3 
1. ERE re me Seite gees Cin, a wpgengy, 2.9 | Paci 
a ere a ae re 9.6 | 6.2 | 10.6 
“ince 7.7 6.4 S 
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INCREASE IN SEAMEN’S WAGES IN FINLAND 


THE THREAT of a seamen’s strike in Finland, sponsored by the 
Finnish Seamen’s Union, in order to raise wages to the level of those 
prevailing in the Scandinavian countries, resulted in a wage agreement 
concluded between ¢ seamen’s union and the Finnish shipowners on 
September 1, 1937, on the basis of a wage increase proposed by the 
Government mediator.' The new wage rates are effective from 
September 1, 1937, to September 1, 1938. 
The following figures show the extent of the increase of wages: 


TaBLe 1.—Old and New Monthly Wage Rates and Percent of Increase 


[Average exchange rate of Finnish mark in July 1937=2.2 cents] 





7 | ’ 
; © tod Percent of 
O.d rates | New rates , 
Cvcupation Jad rates | New rates | “increase 


Markkaa Markkaa 
Carpenters 1, 225 1, 430 
SAE tidinseinteekeeencnpeceqees A SET ae: oe 1, 150 1, 350 
Able seamen . 950 1, 150 
Ordinary seamen F 750 900 
Apprentice seamen. - - . 475 560 





Donkeymen 1, 150 1, 350 17.4 
Oilers and motormen 1, 020 1, 200 17.6 
Firemen !...._-.-- : ; 1,000 | 1, 150 15.0 
Trimmers , 760 900 | 18.4 











i The rating of junior firemen, formerly paid a rate of 850 markkaa, is abolished under the agreement. 


The new monthly wage rates of the personnel of the steward’s 
department are as follows: 


TABLE 2.——_New Monthly Wage Rates of Steward’s Department Personnel 


[Average exchange rate of Finnish mark in July 1937=2.2 cents] 





Ships with crew Ships with crew 
of 18 of over 18 
Occupation 





Males Females | Males Females 











Markkaa | Markkaa | Markkaa | Markkaa 
1, 900 2, 100- 


Second cooks 

Mess boys 

Cooks’ assistants and mess girls 

Waitresses, pantry girls, and stewardesses_.._.....__. 

















The new rates are minimum rates. On passenger ships matrons, 
cooks, ete., receive higher rates. Wages in the steward’s department 
had been previously entirely unregulated. In some cases cooks and 


stewards had their wages increased by as much as 100 percent. 
= ! 


' Data are from Press Report o* the International | Gray, American consul at Helsinski, Finland, Sept. 
Transport Workers’ Federation. Amsterdam, Sept. | 7, 1937. 
13, 1987 (pp. 116-117), ana ..,vrt of Archibald E. 


22809—37 13 
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WAGES IN SHIPBUILDING TRADES IN THE Nen7y,. 
ERLANDS, 1930 TO 1936 





AVERAGE hourly wages of workers in the metal-shipbuilding trad, 
in the Netherlands in 1930, 1932, 1935, and 1936, are shown in table L 
Wages in 1936 as compared with those in 1930 show a consid rable 
drop, ranging from 15 to 25 Dutch cents per hour less in the secon, 
half of 1936 than in a corresponding period in 1930. 


TABLE 1.—Average Hourly Wages in Shipbuilding in the Netherlands, 1930 to 1936 


[Average exchange rate of florin (100 Dutch cents) in 1936=64.5 cents, United States curre; 





| | | | pro 









: , | g . half of 

| Second Second Second — Second “yelbe 

Location | halfof | halfof | haifof | Fistall) ‘hai og | 1%36¢or 
1930 | 1932 1935 wees 1936 | _ Pared 


















Dutch Dutch | Dutch | Dutch Dutch Dut 



















Metal shipbuilding: | cents cents | cents | cents cents ents 
Sa ae aes F 88 80 | 68 66 67 
Rotterdam and Schiedam________- 82 75 | 64 | 60 60 
Arnhem, Rheden.-_.._.__-_- iekie Sa 68 or ed 47 
DP 5 dnc neabiibhiinnsae< ; 73 63 | 60 | 5S | 58 
Ridderkerk, Lekkerkerk__.........___| 70 | 57 45 | 48 45 





Table 2 shows the number of the workers covered by the wage 
figures for the second half of 1936. The workers receiving from 55 
to 70 Dutch cents per hour comprise the vast majority of the ship- 
building workers under review. 


TABLE 2.— Average Hourly Wages in Shipbuilding in the Netherlands, Second Half of 1936 


[Average exchange rate of florin (100 Dutch cents) in 1936=64.5 cents, United States currenc’ 





Percent of workers receiving hourly wages 





Num- (in Dutch cents) of— 
7” Cae) ee 
Location | of | l l | 
work-| 35 | 40 | 45 50 55 60 | 65 | 70 75 80 Q: 









| ers | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | and 


59 | 64 | 69 | 74 











Metal shipbuilding: 














a PR et nae 5 CE Silene = ...-| 3.0 |15.0 |23.0 |23.0 |20.0 |15.0 | 1.0 

Rotterdam and Schiedam_-_____. | 504) 0.2) 1.0 | 5.0 |19.0 (26.0 (24.0 17.0 | 5.0 | 2.0) 1.0 

Arnhem, Rheden_-_._.........-- 5 ee. | 336 Fe 2p ee ee ae Oe tarde al 

a ee | 9.0 \22.0 22.0 |41.0 | 3.0 3.0 
nessemeet —-Lewaee 4.0 15.0 | 8.0 





41 Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Apr. 30, 1937, p. 632. 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, SEPTEMBER 1937 


CONTINUED betterment in placement results was reported by 
offices of the United States Employment Service during September. 
Over a third of a million placements of all types were reported, nearly 
1 quarter of a million being with private employers, while the number 
of active job seekers registered with the offices declined to a new low 
point. 

Public employment offices reported the second highest total of 
private placements during September for any month in their entire 
history. The volume of 239,596 placements was 42.8 percent higher 
than the number reported in September 1936. The September total, 
which included 149,600 placements of men and 89,996 placements of 
women, was 5.1 percent higher than the private placements in the 
preceding month. A seasonal gain from August to September has 
been normal in Employment Service operations in recent years. 

In addition to the private placements, the offices made 103,906 
placements in governmental service, on public buildings and construc- 
tion projects, or with contractors operating on such projects, and 
2,527 assignments on relief work. 

The gains in private placements were widespread. Increases were 
reported in 33 States. The greatest gains for any geographic regions 
were reported in the South Atlantic and East South Central States, 
closely followed by the Middle Atlantic region, in all of which private 
placements were over 20 percent higher in September than in August. 
Decreases were reported only for the West South Central section and 
inthe West North Central. In the latter region a drop of 21.1 percent 
was reported from August. 

A decline in the number of persons seeking work through the facil- 
ities of the Employment Service was notable in September. During 
the month 278,946 new applicants were registered by the offices, 1.6 
percent less than the number registered during August and 21.6 
percent less than the number registered in September 1936. The 
greater part of the new registrants were men, 190,202 applying to the 
offices for the first time during September, as compared to 88,744 
women. 

More striking than the decline in new applications was the drop in 
the active file to a total of 4,636,744 active registrants. This is 4.5 


1235 
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percent fewer than the number of active registrants at the oq of 
August and represents a drop of 32.2 percent from the numer 
registrants seeking work through the offices in September a yeas goo 
The active file includes the registrations of employed persons seine 
better jobs and certified relief persons employed on W. P. A. projects. 
as well as the applications of the totally unemployed. At the eid o 
September 3,571,189 registrations represented men and 1,065.55; 
represented women. 

The following table summarizes the principal operating totals of the 
Employment Service for September as compared with the pre 


lous 
month and the previous year: 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, Septembe 












| 


Percent of change fr 










Activity Number | 
August September | S 
1937 | 1936 
















New applications. __-__-_-- - 278, 946 -] 








6 — 21.6 

Total placements. -_____-- naib Stackeaneel 346, 029 —3.3 — 20. 4 
Private_.____-- Za wR. 239, 596 +5. 1 +42.8 
SS eee ’ 103, 906 —18.1 | —53. 2 
erage Pee : | 2, 527 —19. 2 | —94. 4 
pL EPC eery ee 4, 636, 744 —4.5 | —32. 2 








Reports of activities conducted by the United States Employment 
Service for veterans show that during September greater increases in 
private placements and larger declines in the active file were reported 
for veterans than for registrants as a whole. Activities for veterans 
are summarized below: 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, September 1937 









Percent of change fron 






Activity | Number 
August | September | Sept: 
| 1937 | 1936 | 
























New applications. - -. ; - 8, 748 —7.5 —38. 0 | 

Total placements_._-. ohted ‘ 18, 679 —5.4 —34.7 i 
Private.......- ‘ 10, 699 +8. 0 +34. 6 | i 
i Seer 5 7, 708 —19.2 —57.7 | 
Rs, — eae reat , ; 272 —5.6 —89. 0 

Active file............__. 4 i Py ne | 244, 911 —5.9 —35. 1 
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[apLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September 1937 
TOTAL 





Placements New appli- 


cations | Active file 


Private Public 
| 

ind State 
| 


| Per- Per- 
Per- Tem- | Per- |. cent of| _ | cent of 
cent of} Regu- | porary | cent of| —_ ——— -~ h w—t1 
change) lar (1 |Num-|change| °F | — 9st | _ 
| | from | (over1|month; ber | from | = — 
Au- |month)| or | ABigme gust 31 
gust less) | gust | 


| 
| 


,| Num- 
ber 











United States. ..-- |346, 029| 239, 306), +5. 1| 103, 507|136, 089|103, 906] —18. 1/278, 946| —1.6 4, 636, 744|_—4. 


New England “[2, 374| 8,038 +17.1| 4, 696| 3, 442| 4, 285 —16. 4) 16, 697) 19. 7| 385, 316) Sa 
pop L, 7 136] —18.1} 109) 27|_:1, 182} —22.7| 1,333] +13.7| 16,051) — 
New Hamp- | 
hire....-----| 1,352} 926] +53.3| 573] 353] 411 —24.0| 1,026] +22.3| 17,155] —6. 
Vermont 1,431| 1,038} +46.0 385 653) 393) —34. 820, +7.4 5,698] —1. 
Massachusetts.| 3,535) 2,281) +13. 1,325] 956] 1,263} —7.3| 6,935] +14.7| 259,859] —3. 
1 
3 
( 





=) 








aa fel! 


Rhode Island-_- , 160) 929) +34. 4| 558 371 205) —12. 1,702) +25. 36, 772 +, 
Connecticut--- , 568) 2,728) +1. 1, 646} 1,082 831) +3. 4,872) +29. 49,781; +3. 


Middle Atlantic...| 50,014) 34,963) +21.2) 18,011) 16,952) 13,573) —11.1| 47,154) +3.5/1,180,955| —4. 
New York 8,247) 21,876] +31.2| 10,433] 11,443) 6,187) —12.6| 22,904] +7.2| 304,046, —2. 
New Jersey....| 5,583) 4,773] +3. 2,710} 2,063} 798) —16.8| 7,150) +15.0| 161,237] —5. 
Pennsylvania_| 16, 184| 8, : +9, 4,868) 3,446) 6,588) —8.9} 17,100) —5.0| 715,672} —5. 

East North Cen- | 

tral 58, 000) 54,132) +1.8| 26,011] 28,121) 13,458) —21. 
Ohio , 542) 15,545] —.6| 6,759) 8,786) 4,925) —11. 
Indiana......-| 6,841| 5,8: .5| 3,784) 2,047} (998) —5. 
linoi 2, 693} 19,796 —3. 9, 293} 10, 503| 2,867) —47. 

Michigan a, 171 .2| 3,066) 3,741) 2,206) —4.7| 8,555) —10.5| 124,133) +1 
Wisconsin , 753} 3} +4. 3,109} 3,044] 2,462} —9.6| 11,191) .1| 107,466] —2. 

West North Cen- | 


tral » 277| 22, . 9, 295) 13, 176) 17,549) —13.7| 26, 518) -5| 485,419) —6. 
Minnesota 354) 6,050) —20. 2, 846; 3,204) 3,164) —9. 5, 156) . 5} 108, 999 5. 
Iowa.....-....| 9,826) 5, 401) : 2,250; 3,151) 4,356) +4. 4, 815 .6| 52,187) —2. 

Missouri , 309} 3,862) +13. 1,918; 1,944) 2,447) —28. 7, 276) .9| 161,485) —9. 

North Dakota.| 3,760) 3,029 , 673) 2,356 729; —21. 2, 095 9 24,322; —7. 

South Dakota. . 278 830) +13. 317 513} 2,419) +3. 1, 375) ; 36, 129) 

Nebraska 561; 1,406) —14. 677 729) 3,139) —19. 3, 098 . 40, 016) 


Kansas........ 189} 1,893) +8 614; 1,279) 1,295) —38. 


| 
South Atlantic....| 42,435) 24,852} +23.1| 11,598] 13, 254/ 17,502} —10. 
Delaware. 131} 1,809) +38. 348} 1,461 318| —25. 
Maryland 3,117) 1,629} +1. 230| 699) 1,488) —8. 
District of Co- 
lumbia 422; 2,193) +19. 1,031) 1,162 229; —23. 
Virginia 958| 2,419} —8. 998| 1,421) 2,531; —19. 
West Virginia.) 3,704) 1, 967) +36. 1,112} 855) 1,733] —10. 
North Carolina. , 793} 6,789) +18. 4,776) 2,013 3, 003 
South Carolina} 5, 569) 3, 364/+-100. 0) 789| 2,575] 2, 182) - 
Georgia "000 4,682} +24.7| 1,614] 3,068} 4,318| 7, 584| +39.2) 101, 531) 
Florida 741 eae 0| 0} 1,700 1, 656 3.8} 62, 638) 
Kast South Cen- | | 
tral 19,086} 9, 122) +22. 4,031) 5,091) 9,911 19,493} -+3.9} 399, 743 
Kentueky.....| 4,614) 2,154) +2. 1,026} 1,128) 2,440 4, 428 .0| 125, 669) 
Tennessee.....| 4,324) 2,421) +17. 1,658} 763) 1,903 3, 973 .2| 126, 680) 
Alabama. - 5,428) 4,416] +42.0| 1,235] 3,181] ‘992 5, 932 .9| 69, 456) 
Mississippi....| 4,720 131) —27. 2) 19| 4, 576 5, 160) { 77, 938) 
West South Cen- 





>We NO 


OWA Owen 


~ 





61,638; —7.2| 873,097) —5. 
15, 819) .4| 261,214) —8. 
9, 151 0} 101, 287| —7. 
16,922) —15.0| 278,997) —5. 


noo > 


Co wT et RO 
op 


om 








oot 


—l1. 





2, 703 .8| 62, 281 


31, 457 .9| 493, 054 
1,070} —4. 10, 001 
2,926} +9.4| 42, 264| 


RON OO Doe Ne Con 
GO 00 Com OO 


| 
2, 526 .3| 28, 866) 
3, 439 1) 48, 553) 
4, 025 .2| 72,170) 
6, 376 1 77, 449) 
1,855 49, 582! 








oh Oe 


-_ 


o-1 & OD 


~ 


t 








© te OO 


wwo rs 


50,082} 41,542} —5.5| 7,592) 33,950) 8, 503 
3,337| 2,561) —34. 1,677| 768 
2,847; 2,022) +16. , 352! 670) 819 
4,759| 2,772) +44.9 2,080} 1, 986 
39, 139 34,187) —6.2) 4, 29, 523| 4, 930 23, 688) .8| 175, 292) 


24,100! 14,177, +5.9 . 7,944) 9,812 12, 743) +3. 4) 142, 291| 
3,129 1,066] +3.6 420 2,048 3) 1,055 .6| 24,039) 
2,282) 1,362) +20.2 920 5) 1,125 12, 610| 
2,240| 716) —21.9 1, 452 ‘ 889 . 3, 354) 
6,477| 3,909) —5.1 2, 552 .2| 3,839 . 47, 167| 
4,013) 3,271) +25.0 739 3} 1,757| :, 
2,282) 1,575) +28. 0) 702 4) 1, 634) ’ rr 151| 
1,705} —1.2 793 9.1) 1,422) .3| 7, 108] 
573| —5.9 606 .2| 1,022) +7. 3, 087) 


_— 30, 209] +18. 2 9,313| —27.2| 30,337| —.9) 292, 004| 
Washington... 3,715} +2.0 3, 102| —32. + oy 54, 450) 


32,909] —15.5| 384, 865| 
1, 647) . 47, 760} 
4,354, —1.3| 64,942! 
3,220| +5.4| 96,871] 








Ones 


w 











Oregon 2, 637; —9.8 1, 796; 1,383 . 3, 045 , 38, 793) 
California 23, 947' +-25. 6 10, 397' 4, 828 . 1] 22,362! +-1. 198, 761! 




















Includes 2,527 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TABLE ; 
MEN 
a 
Placements a —_ \ 
Private Public 
Division and State ; ' : as Per ees 
er- Tem- er- aes, 
Total? cent of Regu- | porary cent of Num- os on 
Num- |change lar (1 Num-|change| . - 
ber from | (over1|month| ber from }- u- 
| Au- |month)) or Au- gust 
gust less) gust 
United States _- 254, 8651149, 600| +4.8| 57,834) 91, 766/103, 059) —18. 1/190, 202) —2.8)5, 571 New En 
— - = = > |< \ rie 
New England_...-| 8,595) 4,320) +19.1 2.452} 1,868) 4,239) —16.1| 10,935) +16.2) 288, 9 8 oo 
Maine . i, 229 50| —32.4 34 16| 1,179) —22.8)| 1,079) +9.1 13,8 Verm 
New Hamp- Mass 
shire__..- ’ 1, 023 606) +75. 7| 356 250 403} —25.2 638) +21. 1 13 Rhod 
Vermont..-.--.| 1,160 768| +73.0 233 535 392| —34.6 606} +5.4 1,4 Conn 
Massachusetts | 2,472) 1,214, +7.2 745 469} 1,257 7.2) 4,545) +5.6} 189, 58s 19 
Rhode Island 604 387) +30.7 250 137 2905} —12.4| 1,008) +26.5) 25,845 Middle 
Connecticut. 2,107; 1,295; -—3.0 834 461 803 +. 6) 2,059) +37.9 36, 5 New 
New 
Middle Atlantic- 32,801) 18,180) +20.4 9,572) 8, 608) 13,341) —10.6) 29, 223 3.3) 921,838 Penn 
New York.....| 17,829) 11,577; +34.9| 5,347) 6,230) 6,074) —10.9) 13,919 +.6| 238, 42s 
New Jersey..-.| 2,700) 1,895 —7.8 1, 263 532 793) —17.1 4,454) +12.7) 128,4 { East N 
Pennsylvania 12,272} 4,708) +5.5 2,862) 1,846) 6,474) —9.4) 10,850 12.7) 554,9 Ohi 
East North Cen- In i 
SS ee eee 44,056) 30,315) +2.4| 13,387} 16,928) 13,347; —21.3| 40,328) —5.4 689, ( Sw 
 -ssace 13,715) 8.754, +5.1) 3,411) §&,343) 4,889) —11.3) 11,024) +11.2) 20s, . os 
Indiana. - . -- "| 3 983] 2,881] +16.6| 1,632} 1,249] 990) —4.0) 5.790) —11.1) 53,145 ™" 
Tiinois_ - - _ 14,049) 11,190) —6.0 4,927) 6,263) 2,836) —47.4| 10,473) —17.7 219, 3 West 
Michigan......| 6,557| 4,209] +11.3} 1,919] 2,290) 2,190) —5.0| 5,895) —12.5 100, 54 ' Mit 
Wisconsin .| 5,852) 3,281) +5.6 1,498| 1,783| 2,442) —10.0| 7,146, +5.8) 82, ~— 
West North Cen- Mis 
tral_.........----| 31,959] 14, 273| —30.6| 4,697 9, 576| 17,457| —13.8| 17,680) —17.4| 387,7 Nor 
Minnesota.....| 6,616) 3,346) —30. 7| 1,462) 1,884) 3,138} —9.9 3,134, —21.7 85,4 Sou 
, 7,927| 3,516) +3.2 1,223) 2,293) 4,344) +4. 7| 3,052; —4.8 41, 3 Net 
Missouri... ---| 4,677| 2,230) +15.5 900| 1,330) 2,447) —28.0) 4,702) +10.9) 131,1 Kar 
North Dakota_| 3,196) 2,477| —67.< 393| 2,084 717| —21.8| 1,649) —65.7 18,7 
South Dakota_| 2, 984 578) +15.6 177 401; 2,394) +3.1 889) +10.8) 29 South 
Nebraska-.--.- 3, 882 736| —25.7 241 495| 3,130} —19.6| 2,198) —18.7 32 Del 
Kansas 2,677; 1,390) +4.0 301; 1.089) 1,287) —38.5| 2,056) +40.8 49 Ma 
South Atlantic. - 31. 787) 14,306) +27.7| 5,707; 8,599) 17,424) —10.6) 23, 180) +14.5 357, 32 “_ 
Delaware... 1, 004 775| +84.5 182 593 318) —24.6 638) +22. 5 008 Vir 
Maryland. 2,549} 1,064) +.7 606 458; 1,485) —8.2| 1,988) —1.7| 33,29 i We 
District of Co- | No 
lumbia_ -- 1, 067 844) +32.7 359 485 223; —13.6| 1,343) +4.8 19, 348 Sot 
Virginia. 3,974, 1,446) +13.0 503 943) 2,522) —19.9| 2,528) +7.2 34, 22 Ge 
West Virginia 2, 660 944| +54.0 541 403| 1,714| —11.0\| 3,039) +77.4 oY, 1é Fl 
North Carolina| 6,455) 3,468) +9.2 2,152} 1,316) 2,987) —13.3) 4,596 +92 52, Ot 
South Carolina| 4,714, 2,518 +138.0 439| 2,.079| 2,178) —22.5| 1,536) —28.4 35, OY East 
Georgia__-.----- 7,545) 3,247) +13.5 925| 2,322) 4,298 -.7| 6,336\ +36. 1 71, 282 2.2 Ke 
ae 1, 729 0 - 0 0} 1,699} +6.2| 1,176) —14.2 45, 839 2 Te 
East South Central| 15,659) 5,753, +28.4 2.308} 3,445) 9,862) —22.6) 15,531) +6.8) 304,304 Al 
Kentucky.....| 3,628} 1,193} —2.9 533 660! 2,420| —8.1| 3,078) —16.7| 99,17 M 
Tennessee - 3, 222| 1,325) +28.6 853 72| 1,897) —54.5| 2,737) +2.5) 98,779 6.4 ; 
Alabama_._...| 4,114) 3,128) +50.2 ©33| 2.905, 969) —12.2| 4,883) +77.0| 51,029 2 Wes 
Mississippi....| 4, 695 107| —22. 5| 89 18} 4,576, —31.9| 4,833) —11.0) 55,37 > 
West South Cen- 0 
aa oe 38, 179| 29,708) —1.5 4,075) 25,633| 8,437| —22.4| 22,824) — 13.2) 294, 964 T 
Arkansas-.--. -- 2,643) 1,872) —15. 6) 533; 1,339 763) —32.1| 1,117) —40.2 38, 182 
Louisiana..---- 1,954) 1,130) +36. 6) 719 411 818) —20.1| 3,122) +12.8 51, Yt ’ Mo 
Oklahoma. -- 3,556) 1,595) +-74. 3) 951; 1,344| 1,960) —14.1| 2,342) +6.8 78, 252 i N 
SOMME. 20--s- 30, 026) 25,111} —4.2| 2,572) 22,539) 4,896) —24.1) 16,243) —16.6 126, 564 I 
’ 
Mountain. -.----- 19, 853) 10,011) +5. 8| 3,821| 6,190) 9,750) —11.3| 8,843) +1.7) 114,24 d 3 
Montana. - --- 2,904, 858) —4.1) 495 363| 2,034) —12.4 785| +6.7| 19, 74 . 
a 1, 902) 989| +25. 0) 285 704 913| —22.4 833; -—8.9 10, 829 y 
Wyoming. ---. 2, 041) 523) —27.6 252 271| 1,452) +25.6 664; —12.9 2,443) —27 1 
Colorado._...-.| 5, 359) 2,815) +5. 2) 829] 1,986, 2,535) +12.2) 2,558) +6.9) 35, 5 . 
New Mexico...| 3,233) 2, 503 +21.3 706| 1,797 729| —39.7| 1,179| +3.4| 24,847 
Arizona__.....| 1,719} 1,019} +28.8 594 425 696| —40.7| 1,186) 425.5 12, 453 Pp; 
Utah. -.... _...| 1,62 841| —16.4 341 500 787; —19.0 817| —17.1 5, 41 7 
Nevada._---.--- 1, 067) 463| —10.4 319 144 604) —17.1 821) +.2 2, 574 ( 
Pacific.............| 31,976) 22, 734 +22.3| 11,815) 10,919) 9,202) —27.3 21,658} —2.3| 218,275 
Washington. --| 5, 884) 2, 766| +3.2 1,173) 1,593) 3,080) —32.3 3, 862 —9.6 44, 743 
Gneete....i.. | 3,413) 2, 038) —14. 3} 508} 1,530) 1,373) —44.5| 2,282; —3.1 30, 707 T 7. 
California. .._.| 22,679| 17,930) +32.5) 10,134) 7,796 4,749| —15.8)| 15, 514 —.2| 142, 828 | 





1 Includes 2,206 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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WOMEN 





Placements New applications Active file 


Srivata 

Private si 

Percent cent of 
Tem- | Number of change} Sept. 30,| change 
porary from 1937 from 

(1 month August Aug. 

| or less) | 31 


Total 3 Percent 
of change 
from 
August 


Regular | 
(over 1 
month) 


Number 


ited States.-.---- 1, 164 89, 996 +5.6 45, 673 44, 323 


New England......-| 3,779} 3,718} +14.7) = 2, 144 57 5, 76: 97. 939 
a ST ppt a ae 89 86 —6.5 75 ‘ 9 185 
New Hampshire-. 329 320} +23. 6 217 "050 
Vermont inal 271 270) +1. 152 99: : 93] 
Massachusetts - - , 073 , 067 +26. 6 580 2, 36 ‘ 971 
Rhode Island_.--.--| 556 542 +37. ; 308 ( 924 
Connecticut -...--| , 461 , 433 ; 812 R1: 3, 278| 
Middle Atlantic , 213) 783 22. 439, 8, 7, 9: 117| 
New York H 418 299 -27. 5, OR6 d 35. 618 
New Jersey 2, 883 2, 878 +13. , 347 39 293 
Pennsylvania 3, 912 3, 606 +16. 2, 006 i 3 25 676 


East North Central 23, § 23, 817 . 2, 624 
Ohio =e i, 827 , 791 : 3, 348 
EE 2, 95 2, 950 oD. 2 2, 152 
Illinois... , 6 , 606 04 , 066 
Michigan... 2, 6 2, 598 +19. ¢ 147 


Wisconsin. i 2, § 2, 872 = 611 


022 
, 898 
, 143 
. 276 
23, 593 
5, 112) 
West North Central 4 , 198 +3. < 598 , 684 
Minnesota - 2, 704 3. 384 2 « 563 
lowa f , 885 + ¢ 27] , 763| 111.5 BRB 
Missouri - , 632 : . 5] O18) ¢ 9 329 
North Dakota_. 552 280 5, 622 
South Dakota. 252 9.6 140 3} 04-22. 4] } 735 
Nebraska ---- 670 2. 436 819 
Kansas = 512 503 23. 313 


ey 


South Atlantic. ” 546 - .¢ 891 
Delaware , 084 . 166 
Maryland__.-_-- 565 2. 324 
District of Colum- 

ee. . , o49 -12. 672 
Virginia 973 -29. 2 495 
West Virginia--- , 023 21. 5} 571 
North Carolina 3, 3: 3, 321 1-29. | 2, 624 
South Carolina R55 846 +-35. 6 350 
Georgia____. : , 455 , 435) +60. ! 689 
Florida ___- ; a2 0 


35, 731 
2, 993) 
, 969 


9, 518 
, 333 

, 017 

25, 363 
, 490 
249 
799 


fast South Central 3, 2. ! , 723 
Kentucky... +9. 493 
Tennessee... : 5. 805 
Alabama...___. , 2a -25. 402 
Mississippi 25 4.‘ 23 


389 | 
496 
7, 901) 
, 427 
, 565 
West South Central _| 3: 3} 3, 517| 901 
Arkansas - . * IRE 6 351) 52. , 578 
Louisiana ( 4 633 + - 25 2, 976 
Oklahoma._.___. . 7. 9} 441!) +1 , 619 
Texas......_- 9, 9, 076 4) 692 7, 44 —17.5 8, 728 
Mountain a 
Montana_________| 25 20 +55. : 
+9. 
Wyoming....____ 9: —| 
Colorado " , Of —24. 
New Mexico 76 +38 
ATONE. 2... 5 56 +26. 
Utah | | +20. 
Nevada......._.. | +19. 


2, 412 § 3, 900 +7.6| 28,046 
151 270) +29. 2 4, 249 
255 292; +28.6 , 781) 
107| j 225) © +21.6 911) 
631 463 , 281} +19. § , 271 
304 464 578 +-20. , 928 
269! 287| 448, +36.6 2, 698 
644) 220 605 —39. ¢ , 695 

51) 59} 201 +51 513 


annonornw&_ 


Pacific . é i | +7. 
Washington. O44 —1. 
Oregon ¢ +9. 

6 ie) 7| +8. 


325) 3, 240 8, 679 +2. 3, 726 
l —8.8 


576 373 ; ¢ 
333| 266 763 +10. 8, O86 


| , 068 
| 3,416, 2,601, 6,848; +4, 933 


, 707 


ant Se 





* Includes 847 public placements and 321 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TABLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September | 








Placements 


Private 








New appli- 
cations 


Public 
Division and State | r —— a nas 7 Per- 
ee Per- rem- | | Per- cent of 
Total!) _ centof, Regu- | porary cent of| Num- |change 
| Num-jchange| lar (1 Num- |change| ber from 
| ber from | (over1}month! ber from Au- 
Au- | month) or Au- gust 
gust | less) gust 
United States__...}| 18,679) 10,699) +8.0) 3,804) 6,895) 7,708) —19.2) 8,748) —7.5| 244 
New England.....| 646 316) +10.1 ‘157; «159; Ss 319; —21.4 755) +4.9 
Maine.__..--- 96 2 66.7 l l 94 0 65) +62. 5 
New Hamp- | 
shire_____- 8 89 52) +85. 7| 30 22 37| —19.6 oR { 
Vermont. ___-.- 41 27 0 | 9 18 14 48.1 18 0 
Massachusetts | 188 92; +5.7 19 43 06 23. 2 454 4. ( l 
Rhode Island.. 44 34| +47.8 18 16 8 65. 2 46; +43.8 
Connecticut. _- 188 109} —6.0 50 59 70} —23.1 144) +12.5 2 
Middle Atlantic._.| 2,185) 1,202) +149 502 700 868) —17.3) 1,113 9.1 7 
New York_....| 1,120 728) +26.4 231 497 378 19 9 383 23 
New Jersey... 177 126, —10.6 71 56 51) —21.5 214 +9. 7 
Pennsylvania | 88S 348; +5.8 200 148 439) —14.4 516 18. 6 
East North Cen- | 

7 a 3, 654) 2,388 +1.8 818; 1,570) 1,385 19.0 1,884) —12.9 4a 
; a 1, 218} 722} +4.6 204 518 443 12.8 492) +54.7 14 
Indiana _____- 285) 2 +23. 6 103 101 81 15. 7 76 17.1 f 
Iilinois_.......| 1, 203} 913} —2.5 259 654 290; —33.6 488) —23. 5 
Michigan_.-_--| 445) 294; +1. 0) 126 168 140} —.7 282) —26.2 f 
Wisconsin_. 503 255; —3. 0) 126 129 231 24.8 346 f 

West North Cen- | 

a 740! 1,301) —11. 5) 364 937; 1,397 13. 7 067; —5.4 7 
Minnesota. 531) 273) +18. 5| 125) 148 248 14.5 181 6 ? 
lowa____.- 897 473; +6.1 112 361 393; +10. 1 189) -+30.3 7 
Missouri_-.- 368 187; +8.1 63 124 181 34.4 315 +7. 1 9 
North Dakota 142 89 61.1 16 73 53 37.6 15| —63.7 
South Dakota_| 252 59| +73. 5 14 45 193 1.0 1 40. 4 
Nebraska ._.___| 274 4 30.8 12 42 219 13.1 119 13.8 
Kansas_ 276 166, —5.1) 22 144 110 32. 9 87 2.2 

South Atlantie _ -- 1, 941 951; +18.7 330 §21 OR5 16, 2 789 2.0 2 
Delaware. .___- 67 | 38) +137. 5 16 22 29; +38. 1 15) +36. 4 
ee ape 200) 103; +30. 4 64 39 a7 21. 1 106 1.9 2 
istrict of Co- 
lumbia. - 161) 108 13. 7| 29 79 53 27 4 106 1.9 2,2 
Virginia _- ' 264) 123 13. 9} 15 78 140 30.3 127 1. ¢ 1 
he tae Virginia 252 8S 22.2 45 43 164) +9.3 R88 +27 { 
North Caro- | 
q, ina. lei 315 176 —2.8 87) 89 139; —31.2 113 13.7 2, 
South Caro- 
ea 210 127|+115.3 17) 110 83) —33. 1! 50 29. 6 1, 84 
Georgia__...._. 370 188; +9.3 27 161 182} —6.2 136 +23 3, 3 
Florida_....... 102) re 0 0 98) +12.6 48 —2.0 4, 2¢ 
East South Cen- | 

tral. —— 948) 402; +20. 4) 137 265 539; —26. 5 453, —14.0 15 
Kentucky~-..-_- 281) 105} +12. 9) 41 OF 174, —24.7 144, —8.3 5, 
Tennessee____- 216| 73} —6.0) 32 46 138| —51.2 130/ —6.5 5, 2 
Alabama....../ 299) 200) +36. 6) 56} 153, «= 88 +25.7; = 11) —2.6, 92,9 
Mississippi-. -- 152 10) +100. 0) Ss 2 139, —6.7 68! —41.9) 2, 09 

West South Cen- 

a 2, 033; 1,362) +21.6 268; 1,004 667; —25.3 634, —18.9 16, 6¢ 
Arkansas... __ 129) 93) +10.7 31) 62 34) —50.0 61] —17.7| 2,1 
Louisiana ____- 147} 81) +26. 6) 39} 42 66, —25.0 126; —20.8 3, 5 
Oklahoma..__- 310) 156} +88. 0! 21 135 154} —12.5 95, —4.0 4, 2f 
et ane | 1,447) 1, 032) +16. 1) 77 855 413| —26.4 362) —21.¢ 6, 7¢ 

| | | 

Mountain.........| 1,359 525; —85. 4) 223; 302 829| —10.7 480 —.4 7, SOF 
Montana......| 238} 79| +19.7 49) 30, 159) —22.1) 39} +2.6| 1,062 
Idaho... ..... 163| 65) +12. 1) 16 49 98) —3.9 5} +1.6 738 
Wyoming 130) 32) +23. 1) 13 19 94; —7.8 35) —10.3 209 
Colorado -_--- 365) 142} —1.4| 50 92 223) +31. 2 133) —8.3 2, 66 
New Mexico --_| 120) 55} —17. 9) 26 29 65; —16.7 31} +19. 2 1, 62¢ 
Arizona._...-.- 121) 67; —8.2| 33, 34) 53) —53.9 83) —3.5 889 
Utah Ve 128 | 47| —37. 3) 16) 31 81 —4.7 37| +23.3 {4s 
Nevada. -.....| 94) 38| 17. 4| 20 18 56| —22.2 57; +5.6 17 

a | 3,173} 2,252) +15.6} 1,005) 1,247| 919) —28.0| 1,673) —3.5| 21, 501 
Washington__. 454) 241) +.8) 108) 133 211; —25. 4) 162} —12.0 3, 835 
Oregon.......- | 335) 193) —24. 6) 39} 154) 142) —49.3) 179} 46.5) 3,332 
California.-_-..- 2, 384) 1, 818) +26. 1) 858) 960) 566| —20.6 1, 332) —3.5 14, 331 





1 Includes 272 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


were 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER 1937 


MORE THAN 190,000 additional workers found employment. be- 
iween August and September in the manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pri- 
marily because of seasonal increases in wholesale and retail trade. 
Ageregate weekly pay rolls, however, were approximately $6,100,000 
lower than in the preceding month, due chiefly to the decrease in fac- 
tory wage disbursements, which had been adversely affected by shut- 
downs for Labor Day and other holidays. 

(‘comparisons of employment and pay rolls in September 1937 with 
September 1936 showed a gain of more than 930,000 workers in these 
industries over the year interval, and an increase of approximately 
$55,300,000 in weekly pay rolls. 

Class I railroads again reported fewer employees on their pay rolls. 
According to a preliminary tabulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they had 1,120,883 employees in September, exclusive of 
executives, Officials, and staff assistants, a decrease of 29,506 since 
August. 

Employment in the judicial and legislative services of the Federal 
Government was slightly greater in September thanin August. There 
were small decreases in employment, on the other hand, in the execu- 
tive and military services. Employment on construction projects 
financed by regular Federal appropriations registered a small increase, 
while decreases occurred on projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Federal 
projects under The Works Program, and projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration. There was a decrease in the 
employment level of the Civilian Conservation Corps. This decrease 
was due to the end of an enlistment period. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Although there was a decline from August to September of about 
18,000 workers in manufacturing and 8,000 in 6 of the 16 nonmanu- 
facturing industries surveyed, the gains in the remaining nonmanu- 
facturing industries covered resulted in a net increase of more than 
190,000 workers for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing combined. 

The employment loss in manufacturing industries represented a 
decrease of 0.2 percent over the month interval, while the drop of 
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approximately $7,500,000 in weekly factory wages represe: ed 
decline of 3.6 percent. The decrease was sharper in pay rolls | 
employment, largely because of shut-downs for Labor Day.  [yriy¢ 
the 18-year period, 1919 to 1936 inclusive, for which data are ava able 
factory employment has shown gains in September in 16 years a) 
factory pay rolls have shown increases in 11 years. 

Despite the declines in September of this year, the Septeimbe; 
factory-employment index (102.1) has been exceeded since Noveimbe 
1929 only in April, May, and August of this year, while the corre. 
sponding pay-roll index (100.1) was higher than for any month) {roy 
December 1929 through February 1937. 

Gains in factory employment from August to September were 
shown in 51 of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed, and increased 
pay rolls were reported in 40 industries. Increased activity reflecting 
seasonal expansion resulted in pronounced employment gains j 
cottonseed oil, cake, and meal (122.4 percent), beet sugar (28.5 per- 
cent), confectionery (16.5 percent), fertilizer (15.6 percent), ca: 
and preserving (12.1 percent), and millinery (7.2 percent). In tly 
last four industries gains from August to September have general) 
been somewhat greater than they were this year. Other industries 
in which substantial seasonal gains in employment were shown were 
lighting equipment (7.2 percent), jewelry (5.3 percent), women’s 
clothing (4.1 percent), silverware and plated ware (4.2 percent 
hardware (3.1 percent), clocks, watches, and time-recording devices 
(2.7 percent) and radios and phonographs (2.4 percent). The gains 
in jewelry and women’s clothing were less than seasonal. Employ- 
ment in the agricultural-implement industry increased 4.4 percent, 
continuing the expansion which, with the exception of occasions 
seasonal recessions, has been shown in this industry since the latte: 
part of 1932. The September 1937 employment level for this in- 
dustry (147.2) stands above the level of all months from 192% to 
date, with the exception of the first 7 months of 1929. In shipbuild- 
ing, there was a gain of 3.7 percent in employment. Among thi 
industries of major importance in which less pronounced gains wer 
shown were newspapers and periodicals, book and job printing, ma- 
chine tools, engines-turbines-tractors, glass, baking, knit goods, and 
electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. The increase (2.' 
percent) in machine tools is noteworthy, not only because the indus: 
try may be considered a barometer for orders placed for power-driven 
metal-cutting machinery, but also because, with two exceptions, 
consecutive gains have been shown each month since October 1934 
The employment index for this industry has climbed from a low of 
33.4 in April 1933 to the September level of 157.6, this level exceed- 
ing those of all months from 1923 to date, with the exception of !! 
months of 1929. 
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Seasonal slackening of operations accounted in large measure for 
the decreases in employment in woolen and worsted goods (10.1 per- 
cent), ice cream (8.5 percent), boots and shoes (4.6 percent), bever- 
aves (3.2 percent), and butter (2.8 percent). ‘Temporary shut-downs 
for change-over in models resulted in a decrease of 5.2 percent in the 
automobile industry. Other industries showing large declines were 
sugar refining (12.7 percent), tin cans and other tinware (3.3 percent), 
fur-felt hats (3.6 percent), electric- and steam-car building (5.7 per- 
cent), and cast-iron pipe (3.9 percent). The decreases in the 2 last- 
named industries resulted primarily from labor disputes. Other 
industries which employ large numbers of workers and in which em- 
ployment decreased over the month interval were blast furnaces, steel 
works, and rolling mills; foundries and machine shops; steam railroad 
repair shops; sawmills; furniture; cotton goods; silk and rayon goods; 
and men’s clothing. 

Among the 10 nonmanufacturing industries in which employment 
cains were shown over the month interval, the expansion in a number 
of these industries was of a seasonal nature. Approximately 173,000 
additional workers found employment in the retail-trade establish- 
ments of the country between August and September, the gain of 5.1 
percent reflecting a seasonal expansion to handle increased volume of 
fall purchasing. The September 1937 employment index for retail 
trade (90.6) stands above the September level of any year since 1930. 
In addition to a gain of 10.5 percent in employment in the retail gen- 
eral merchandising group (department, variety, and general mer- 
chandising stores and mail-order houses), retail apparel stores reported 
a seasonal gain of 20.5 percent, and substantial increases were reported 
by retail furniture, jewelry, and wood-coal-ice firms. Wholesale- 
trade establishments also expanded their working forces in September, 
the seasonal increase of 1.4 percent in employment indicating the 
reemployment of approximately 19,000 workers. Employment in this 
industry in September reached the highest level registered since 
October 1930. Among the more important lines of wholesale trade 
in which gains were reported over the month interval were dry goods 
and apparel, chemicals, drugs, and allied products, furniture and 
housefurnishings, groceries, machinery equipment and supplies, metals 
and minerals, petroleum and petroleum products, and paper and paper 
products. 

With the approach of colder weather, anthracite and bituminous- 
coal mines took on additional workers in September, anthracite mines 
reporting a gain of 17.1 percent, or approximately 10,000 workers 
between August and September, and bituminous-coal mines, a gain 
of 2.1 percent, or 7,800 workers. Employment was also greater in 
metal mines, the gain of 0.8 percent continuing the rise which has 
been evidenced each month since July 1935 with but two exceptions. 
Employment in this industry in September reached a level which 
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was nearly 3 times as great as the low point recorded in \ guy 
1932. Dyeing and cleaning plants reported a seasonal gain «{ 9 | 
percent, or 1,000 workers, and year-round hotels also reporiod , 
seasonal rise, 1.5 percent, or 3,800 employees. Among. thy 
manufacturing industries in which declines in employment 
reported, the largest decreases were 1.2 percent in crude-peti 
producing and 1.9 percent in brokerage. Employment in t\) 
vate building-construction industry declined 0.7 percent, 
laundries and quarries and nonmetallic mines reported seasoyg) 
losses of 0.5 percent and 0.4 percent, respectively. Insurance ¢o)). 
panies reported a slight decrease (0.2 percent) in number of w 
over the month interval. 
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TaBLE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, September 1937 (Preliminar 


Figures) 
























































| Employment Pay roll | Average . eer 
ing 
Percentage | | Percentag Aver I 
2 arcentage | ‘entage Aver- er 
Industry Index change from | Index change from- age in | chan; 
Septem- |———_— Septem- |————_—— —" 
ber 1937 | Au- | Sep- | ber 1937 | Au- | Sep- | ™ | Au. 
gust |tember gust |tember| 1937 gust 
1937 1936 | 1937 1936 ot 1937 
(1983-25 | | (1923-25 | | 
= 100) | =100) 

All manufacturing industries | 

ein a ei a ae 102.1 | —0.2 | +6.9 100.1 | —3.6 |+19.7 |$24. 92 ee { 

Class I steam railroads ?___-___. 63.4 | —2.6 | +2.8 (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 

(1929 (1929 
= 100) = 100) 

Coal mining: 
SNE 48.2 |+17.1 | +1.2 31.5 |+15.5 | —9.8 | 18.99 | —1.4 
0 eae 80.5 | +2.1 | +3.0 77.7 | +5.3 | +9.4 | 24.37 | +3.1 

Metalliferous mining.......__-_- 84.1 +.8 |+33. 2 82. 2 —.9 |+64.5 | 31. 22 1.7 

Quarrying and nonmetallic 

| _  apte taeieating 54.7 —.4 —.4 | 50.1 | —5.8 |4+12.0 | 22.86 | —5.4 
Crude-petroleum producing____ 78.3 | —1.2 | +5.1 | 71.2 | +.6 |+17.9 | 33.41 | +1.8 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph--- 80.1] +.3 | +8.7 | 93.1 | +1.0 |4+18.1 | 31.81 | +.7 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas___ 98.5) +.2] +5.3 | 103.8 | +1.2 |4+13.5 | 34.04 | +1.0 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and main- 
ea Eee 73. 7 +.4 | +1.2 | 71.6 | —2.2 | +7.7 | 31.70 | —2 
e: 
at ititiecnchaineainsinel 93.0 | +1.4 | +5.7 78.3 —.9 {/+11.1 | 30.60 | —2.3 
I hk ati Bae kel 90.6 | +5.1 |) +46 74.5 | +3.0 |+11.9 | 22.36 | —2.0 
General merchandising- 103.6 |+10.5 | +5.2 92.6 | +8.0 |+11.8 | 19.37 | —2.2 
Other than general 
merchandising - ---- .- 87.2 | +3.6 | +4.4 | 70.7 | +1.7 |411.7 | 24.71 | —1.8 

Hotels (year-round) 4........._- 88.1 | +1.5 | +46 76.1 | +2.3 |+12.7 | 15.00] +.8 

iene. ie Taga lh 93. 7 —.5 | +4.6 | 84.4 | —1.9 |+10.2 | 16.84 | —1.3 

Dyeing and cleaning..........- 86.7} +2.1] —(5) 72.8 5.5 |+10.2 | 20.61 | +3.4 

i ETE (3) —1.9 | —1.4 | (3) —2.5 | +2.4 | 38.77] —.6 

SEES SES Pee ee aa (3) —.2) +1.5 (3) —2.4 | +4.3 | 38.59 | —2.2 

Building construction..._.....-. (3) —.7 | +6.3 (3) —2.2 |+23.2 | 31.76 | —1.5 

1 Revised indexes; adjusted to 1933 Census of 3 Not available. 
Manufactures. ‘Cash payments only; the additional valu 
? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Com- | board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
mission. 5 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


A reduction in the number of workers on pay rolls was again reporicd 
by class I railroads. According to a preliminary tabulation by ‘he 


Interstate Commerce Commission, they employed 1,120,883 workers 
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exclusive of executives, officials, and staff assistants, in September as 
against 1,150,389 in August, a decrease of 2.6 percent. Pay-roll 
ggures were not available for September at the time this report was 
prepared. For August, the wage payments totaled $169,379,107, 
while for July they amounted to $164,047,159, a gain of 3.3 percent 
over the month interval. 

Hours and earnings.—Factory wage earners worked 37.4 hours per 
week in September, according to reports from cooperating establish- 
ments covering full- and part-time workers combined. This revre- 
sented a decline of 3.4 percent since August. The average hourly 
earnings of these workers stood at the same level as in August (65.8 
cents) and average weekly earnings ($24.92) showed a decline of 3.4 
percent over the month interval. Compared with September of 
last year, average hours worked per week were 3.6 percent lower in 
the current period, but average hourly earnings were 15.9 percent 
higher, and average weekly earnings were 12.0 percent higher. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data are 
available, 5 showed gains over the month interval in average hours 
worked per week and 6 showed increases in average hourly earnings. 
Average weekly earnings were higher for 6 of the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries covered. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes and 
average weekly earnings in September 1937 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and year 
intervals except in the few industries for which data are not available. 


Public Employment 


Employment on construction projects financed from Public Works 
Administration funds was 167,000 in September, a decrease of 21,000 
or 11.1 percent compared with August. Decreases occurred in the 
number of workers employed on Federal and non-Federal projects 
financed from funds provided by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and on projects financed from funds provided by the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935 and 1936. Pay-roll disbursements 
for the month amounted to $14,309,000. 

The number of workers employed on construction projects financed 
from regular Federal appropriations totaled 207,000 in September. 
This was an increase of more than 2,000 compared with August. 
Increases in employment occurred on all types of projects with the 
exception of forestry, public roads, streets and roads, and miscella- 
neous projects. For these four types of projects the level of employ- 
ment was somewhat lower than in the preceding month. Pay-roll 
disbursements totaling $21,668,000 were $2,096,000 greater than in 
August. 
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There was a decrease in the number of workers employed on project; 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Durine ti, 
month over 4,000 employees were working on this program.  S),\9\| 
increases on building construction and miscellaneous projects wer 
offset by a marked decrease in employment on water and sewerage 
projects. Pay rolls on all types of projects totaled $541,000 for thp 
month, $120,000 less than in the preceding month. 

The number of wage earners on projects financed by The \Vorks 
Program during September was 1,887,000, a decrease of 54,000, o, 
2.8 percent, compared with August. Of this total, 193,000 were work. 
ing on Federal projects, 1,536,000 on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration, and 158,000 on work projects of the Nationg| 
Youth Administration and Student Aid. Pay-roll disbursements fo; 
all projects totaled $95,084,000. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government small increases 
were reported in the judicial and legislative services. Decreases, oy 
the other hand, occurred in the executive and military services. (f 
the 836,000 employees in the executive service in September, 112,000 
were working in the District of Columbia and 724,000 outside the 
District. Approximately 91.4 percent of the total number of employ- 
ees in the executive service were paid from regular appropriations and 
8.6 percent from emergency funds. The most pronounced increases 
in the number of workers in the executive departments of the Federal! 
Government occurred in the War Department and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Among the departments reporting decreases were 
the Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Labor Department, and the Works Progress Administration. 

Employment in the Civilian Conservation Corps reached the 
lowest level of the year, 289,000, in September. This was a decrease 
of more than 38,000 compared with August and was due to the end of 
an enlistment period. Decreases were registered for all groups of 
workers. Pay rolls for all workers amounted to $14,943,000, 
decrease of $1,437,000. 

In September 194,000 employees were working on the construction 
and maintenance of roads financed whoily from State funds, a gain 
of 5,000 compared with the preceding month. There was an increase 
of 7,000 in the number employed on maintenance work and a decrease 
of 2,000 on new construction. Of the total number employed 13.8 
percent were engaged on new road construction and 86.2 percent on 
maintenance work. Pay rolls for the month totaled in excess of 
$12,843,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
August and September is given in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, September 1937 ' 
(Preliminary Figures) 














Employment Per- | Pay roll Per- 
Class = | cent- —- — cent- 
ass - - | ag } | ag 
a August dite September | August | ane 
Peace - BT oe S OS Maia 
— | | | 
Federal services: 
is _..| 836,173 | 3 843,082 | —O.8 | $125, 897,930 |2$126, 541, 673 —0.5 
~~ 9 i eae 1,908 | 1,904 +.2 504, 220 479, 696 +5.1 
rr ht he aa As 5,273 | _ 5,233 +.8 1, 215, 658 1, 209, 429 +.5 
Military ........------------------| 323, 292 | 325, 091 —.6 | 25, 284, 004 | 25, 424, 025 —.6 
Construction projects: | 
Financed by P. W. A.4._.........| 166,958 | 187,822] —11.1 | 14,309,249| 15,426,466| -—7.2 
Financed by R. F. C.3 8._._._...-- 4, 056 4,789 | —15.3 541, 264 660,987 | —18.1 
Financed by regular Federal ap- 
propriations....-......--...----- 206,663 | 204,174 | +1.2 21,667,700 | 19,571,849 | +10.7 
Federal projects under The Works | 
Program. ..--. ee ees asae see | 193,114 | 207,331 —6.9 11, 500, 978 12, 004, 981 —4.2 
Projects operated by W. P. A_-...._.-_/1, 536, 029 |1,601,054 | —4.1 | 81,250,907 | 82, 861, 644 —1.9 
National Youth Administration: | | | 
Wee Es a tceseecsss< -coe: 127, 219 132, 787 —4.2 2, 192, 605 | 2, 342, 172 —6.4 
Student Aid_.....-- Sr lia a 30, 879 | $17 (6) 139, 188 | 681 (6) 
Relief work: Civilian Conservation | } 
Cet PR aaesitt mateere ccnqwecsasccccs. 289, 167 327, 361 —11.7 14, 942. 683 3 16, 380, 024 —8.8 


| 





! Includes data on projects financed wholly or 
partially from Federal funds. 

2 Includes 108,171 employees and pay-roll disburse- 
ments of $13,625,065 for September; 109,204 employees 
and pay-roll disbursements of $13,770,563 for August, 
covering force-account and supervisory and tech- 
nical employees shown under other classifications. 

3 Revised. 

‘Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from 
E.R. A.A., 1935 and 1936 funds areincluded. These 
data are not shown under The Works Program. In- 





cludes 114,803 wage earners and $9,3u9,180 pay roll for 
September; 131,547 wage earners and $10,183,970 
pay roll for August, covering P. W. A. projects 
financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds. 

§ Includes 133 employees and pay-roll disburse- 
ments of $13,553 for September and 133 employees and 
pay-roll disbursements of $12,875 for August on proj- 
ects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

6 August employment and pay-roll figures on stu- 
dent-aid projects were low due to the summer vaca- 
tion period. 





PPOPOOS: 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, AUGUST 1937 


THIS ARTICLE presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month 
of August 1937. The tabular data are the same as those published in 
the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for August, except for 
certain minor revisions or corrections. 

Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are now available for the following groups: 89 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
building construction; and class I steam railroads. The reports for 
the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing— 
are based on sample surveys made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and in virtually all industries the samples are large enough to be 
entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented 
in the foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in August 1937 


The indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries in August 1937 are shown 
in table 1. Percentage changes from July 1937 and August 1936 are 
also given. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1936 j, 
August 1937 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 ani| 3 {y, 
all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondyy. 
able-goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 noniany. 
facturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail tra; 
months from January 1936 to August 1937, inclusive. The saceoy. 
panying chart indicates the trend of factory employment ani pay 
rolls from January 1919 to August 1937. | 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are coniputed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 jan. 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base used jy 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 10). [py 
August 1937 reports were received from 25,194 manufacturing estab. 
lishments employing 5,014,885 workers, whose weekly earnings wer 
$129,749,627. The employment reports received from these esta). 
lishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in ql 
manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of 
the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


. by 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups ' 


[Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures—3-year average 1923-25= 100] 








Manufacturing 








Total 






Durable goods ? Nondurable ¢ 





Employ- = ’ Employ- | 
ment Pay rolls ment 





NX 
fonth | neteter- 
ment 





Pay rolls 
















! 


1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 
















| 












pe ee | .8 90.7 | 78.7 | 90.4 | 66.9 86. 6 95.4 | 103.0 | 82 i 
a 7 95.8 | 78.6 | 93.2 | 66.6 92. 5 95.8 | 105.2 | 82 1 
Seaman dg> ep hae dDiones dies -6 | 101.1 | 80.2 | 96.4} 71.8 | 100.0 96.1 | 106.1 |} 84.9 
a ak 25 Sa ee .3 | 104.9 | 82.3 | 98.6} 76.0 | 106.4 96. 3 83. £ 
a 2k a .8 | 195.2 | 84.0 | 99.9 | 78.5 | 107.5 | 96.0 83 
bt, ealte ocetinilineeiiie .1 84. 7 .6 95.9 s 


“IO Dt 














































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years will be| #4 Includes the following groups of manufacturite 
found in the April] 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor | industries: Textiles and their products, leat!\r a0¢ 
Review. its manufactures, food and kindred products, 
? Includes the following groups of manufacturing | tobacco manufactures, paper and printing, che 
industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transporta- | cals and allied products, products of petrol and 
tion equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous | coal, rubber products, and a number of ist 
metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, | laneous industries not included in other grou! 
and glass products. 
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The indexes of nonmanufacturing industries are also compute! fro, J 148"" 
data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is 


























































































































@ 19. 
month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, (\yej,, 
and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners ony, },; 
the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and ins iran, 
relate to all employees, including executives. For crude-petroleyy M 
producing they cover wage earners and clerical field force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industric 
are based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay , 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Janus 
eb 
Maret 
TaBLeE 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing _ 
Industries, January 1936 to August 1937 ! June. 
[12-month average 1929= 100] ~ 
ugiis 
Bi ‘ | ‘ a Septe! 
Anthracite mining a Metalliferous mining uanteies ‘0 tn a ae 
Decel 
Employ- Employ- Employ Employ- 
Month meant Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls mant Payr 
1936 | 1937] 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
ule ae SS A eee DR ee ee ee ee ee 
January.....--- 59. 1] 54.1] 54.4] 42.7] 79.8] 84.6] 70.6] 79.9) 54.2) 66.8] 41.7| 58.4) 39.4) 45.7) 25.5 
February -._--. 61. 2| 52.7| 76.7| 41.0] 80. 2| 84.8| 78.4] 82.4) 55. 5| 69.6) 42.8] 63.4) 36.9] 46.7) 21.9 375 
ES See 52. 5) 48.9) 42.6) 37.8) 80.4) 85.9) 70.2) 88.4) 55.9) 73.1) 45.1) 70.6) 42.2) 49.1) 30.9 41 
i cctdenens 49. 8| 54.0] 28.6| 63.9] 77.5] 72.6| 62.6] 54.4| 57.5| 76.2] 45.5| 76.9) 48.4) 53.1/ 36.1 48 
isaac 54.9| 51.0) 56.3| 44.4] 76.2) 77.8| 62.2] 67.8| 60.8|?78.5| 47.7|?79.8| 52.0) 54.9) 42.1 51 
a See 51. 2| 51.1] 42.0| 50.9] 75.7| 77.9| 61. 5| 71.2| 61.9979. 5| 48.2/977.7| 53.5) 55.4) 44 
July............| 48.4] 45.0] 37.2} 35.2) 75.5] 75.8 62.6] 66.4) 61.3|982.0| 46. 1/977.8| 54.4] 55.5| 43.9 5.8 Janu 
August_....---- 41.1) 41.2| 31.4) 27.2) 76.9] 78.8] 65.4| 73.8] 61.6| 83.4] 48.2) 83.0 55.3) 54.9, 46.2 5 Febt 
September. _--. 47.6|..... 34.9)... 78. 2|..... 7.0... 63, 1)... 50.0].....| 54.9].....| 44.8 Mar 
October... .....- 49. 9)...../ 48. 5}..... 4} - 79. 2}..... , -_= ;) = 54. 6).....| 46.2 Apri 
November. -- -- 51. 5}....- 40. 3}....- 82. 3} ...-- 80. 7) ...-- 62. 9] ...-- 54. 6|..... | 52. 6|...-- 43. £ May} 
December......| 54. 8)-.--. 55. 4)..... 83.9}... 85. 0)..... | 64.4). | 57.7|--.--| 49.4) ...-- 9.4 June 
Average..| 51.8 — 45.7 bites , .  — as —_— |  * 49. 5|.....| 38.9).. a 
Aug 
i | E) ; Sept 
| : : ectric-railroad a! Oct 
Crude-petroleum | Telephone and tele- | yoo aire wae motorbus oper Nov 
producing graph factured gas ~— y a main Dec 
Month 
Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- | p.. .,) ii 
| ment Pay rolls sent Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay! 
o” . SRE es Pee 
| 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1986 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 193 
eas Oo ee er aa! oad 2 i ee ee et o9 oe 
January......- 71.1] 72.7] 56.7] 61.0] 70.1] 74.4] 75.0] 83.6] 96.2] 02.1] 4.9] 2.3] 70.7] 72.51 63. 68.0 
February......| 70.8| 73.5| 55.7| 63.8] 69.9| 74.8] 76.2} 82.2| 86.1| 92.0] 84.7| 93.3] 71.7| 72.5| 68.3 6s di 
March.-._.-__- 70. 9| 74. 2| 56.0) 63.7] 70.2) 75.4) 77.2| 87.2| 86.8} 92.2] 85.9) 94.5] 71.2) 72.6) 67.8 60. 
April..........-| 71.3| 75.8] 57.1| 67. 4| 70.8| 76.6| 76.0| 86.3] 88.0| 92.9] 86.2) 95. 2| 71.3) 72.9| 65.9 00 on 
ay...........| 72.7] 76.7| 58.0| 67.9| 71.6| 77.7| 78.5| 89.5] 89.0] 94.4] 87.0| 97.6| 71.5| 73.3) 66.1. 7 
eRe 73.7| 79.1| 58.9} 70.5) 72.1| 78.5| 77.4) 88.6) 90.4] 96.0] 88. 1/100. 1) 71.7) 73.3| 66.8 7! dé 
July............| 75.4] 79.6] 60.4} 70.9] 73.1] 79.7| 79.9] 92.1] 91.7] 97.3] 89.8|101.9| 72.4] 73.4] 66.5 70.5 
August_..___-_. 75.0| 80.4} 59.7| 71.2) 73.5 79.8) 81 2| 92.1) 93. 1) 98.1| 89.8|102. 3] 72.4) 73.4) 66.5 3 sh 
September. ___- 74. 5]... 60.4)... 3 foe a 93, 5]... 91.4|.._.. 72. 8|..... 66.4 .. 
October-...---- 73.6|-..-- 59.6|_..-- ae Soe 94.0|----- 92. 7|..-.- 73.1|-----| 67.7 in 
November. .---| 73.2|----- 60. 1|--.-- 7 9..... a... 93. 5|.---- 91.8|...-- 73.0)....-| 69.7... 
December... 72.4)... 61. 3)... = 82. 4}... 93. 2}... 93. 8). ._-- 72. 8|.....| 69.3)... be 
Average_.| 72.9)....- 58. 6).....  < 78. 9}-.... 90. 5|..... sabe ee 7 | 67. 2 
1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of | * Revised. fc 
these industries, except year-round hotels, will be 3 Not including electric-railroad car building 32° fs 


found in the February 1935 and subsequent issues of | repairing; see transportation equipment an! [': 
the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes | road repair-shop groups, manufacturing industri’: 
for year-round hotels will be found in the Septem- | table 1. 

ber 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 


























































































































. 
* Industries, January 1936 to August 1937—Continued 
) 
; ee ' 
‘Ing | , Retail trade—other 
s , , j . Retail trade—gen- 
but Wholesale trade | Total retail trade eral merchandising cede. ge mer- 
ee Da I ll , 
Mont! 7 ov- iE net = . 
‘um ’ — | Pay rolls | —? Pay rolls | ao | Pay rolls | ——— Pay rolls 
| 
' err oo eT ee ee | | ee 
les | 1988 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
me ee ee ed ee eee ee ee - ell 
day —"s | | 
January-------- 85.6} 90.7) 66.6) 72.6) 80.4) 85.4) 62.1) 68.0) 88.2) 95.1) 76.4) 83.8) 78.4) 82.9] 59.1) 64.7 
February GAMERS | 85.0) 92.0) 66.6) 74.1) 79.7) 85.2) 61.6) 67.9) 85.1) 93.9) 73.9) 82.9) 78 3) 82.9) 59.1) 64.8 
ee | 85.6} 92.1) 69.0) 75.0) 81.9) 88.5) 63.5) 70.5) 90.9|100.3) 77.3) 87.6) 79.5] 85.4] 60.7] 67.0 
ia. ccadtalpi | 85.7| 91.9] 67.9| 75.4] 85. 2| 88.8] 65.3] 71.9] 97.4] 99.6] 81.0] 89.1] 82.0] 86.0] 62.1] 68.3 
ring * SS a $4.6) 90 8) 68.2) 76.1) 85.0) 89.9) 65.8) 73.5) 95. 5/102. 1) 80.8) 91.5) 82.3] 86.7] 62.7) 69.8 
June __..| 84.6) 90.3 ae = 85. 5) 90. 5) 66.4) 74.4) 96.4/102.9) 81.3) 92.5) 82.6) 87.2) 63.3) 70.6 
July......------| 85.4] 90.6] 69.0) 76.9] 83.2) 87.6] 65.1/ 72.8) 90.7| 95.9] 77.3] 87.3] 81.2] 85.4] 62.6] 69.8 
zis. ........| $6.3} 91.8] 69.7| 79.0] 82.4] 86.2] 64.4) 72.3] 89.4] 93.8] 76.4] 85.6) 80.5] 84.2] 61.9] 69.5 
Au | | 
— September..--.| 88. 0]....- eee | 86. 6|__.__ 66. 6|__-__ OS oe 82. 8|__.__| 83. 5|__-__ * hee 
10D October...-----| 89. O|....- ee eee 68. 3}__._ | 103. 9)__-_. ==” | $4.7]... 64. 4)... 
November. - ---| 89. 7| ae ts ees Dl a fF eae, * a *) ae) | ae 
December....-- | 91. 0)__...| 72 8} | 99. 6|__.__] 75.9] 143. 4)__._. 116. 2|__... _ 5 meen > eae 
Average... 86.7 ---| 69.4) ine 85.7). = 66. 3} oouds Se Bh. ae..... ?G..... a 
} | 
; Year-round hotels | Laundries | Dyeing and cleaning 
| al y | | ars | Employ 
Employ- | poy ,| E IY- | pay . | Employ- . : 
on Month | ment | Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
i Sl 
; | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
| 
Ps ROR Tt EE a te | 81.9) 85.5) 64.9) 70.4) 81.5) 88.5) 68.3] 76.4) 71.5) 76.8) 51.6) 55.6 
RE = a Ee a ae 82.8) 86.4) 66.5) 72.5) 81.2) 88.6) 67.8] 76.3) 70.3) 76.2) 49.0) 54.6 
* > l  a 82. 8| 86.9] 66.0) 72.7| 82. 1| 88.7| 69.9] 77.5| 74.7| 81.1| 56.4) 61.7 
Po EEE TMT OT 83. 2| 88.4] 66.3] 74. 5| 83.2| 88.5] 70.9] 78.5| 81.8] 84.9| 64.1] 68.8 
Rts Edt S.A aS 84.1) 87.7| 67.0) 73.6) 85. 5) 90.3) 75.6) 81.4) 87.3) 88.6) 72.2) 73.9 
MRR ae ee LS Se | 83.9) 86.9) 66.6) 74.0) 87.2) 93.5) 75.8] 85.5) 87.5) 92.1) 69.2) 79.2 
July. ...-.-----2---.----.------_._.__| 83.3] 86.1] 66.0) 73.3) 90. 5) 95.2) 79.0) 86.9) 85.5) 86.0) 64.8] 68.0 
August................___.__...___.__| 83.2] 86.8] 66.1] 74.4] 89.6) 94.2) 76.7) 86.0) 83.5) 84.9) 63.2) 69.0 
a a aeteaine ..& ame i = | 89. 6]... i ae 3. ee > === 
ee t, = 69. 6)__... fs meets = ee - ae > 
ae ee _ ae 69. 6}.....| 87. O}..._. 74.5 Pi icdcnst Gl Miewcce 
SS SS 84. Oj. ...- 5 q « Sees | lee ty Se _ 
SS th aC 83.6) ie 7. —_ 86.1)... 73.9)... 81. 2... | 61.7)... 
Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 
A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geographic 
60.2 divisions, in July and August 1937, is shown in table 4 for all groups 
7 | combined, and for all manufacturing industries combined, based on 
€ data supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage changes 
7 shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries 
included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total have not 
en been weighted according to their relative importance. 
a The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 89 manu- 
and bed . . . 
= facturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all groups 
rie _ 
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combined include all manufacturing industries and each of {| 
































hon. 
manufacturing industries presented in table 3 except buildine ¢,, 
struction. 

Tasie 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establis):;;,enis ;, 

July and August 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from repo: 
cooperating State organizations] 
Total—All groups Manufacturing 
, , 
Per- | amount | Pet- | Per- | an 
Geographic divi- | Num-| Number) cent- | “);,,, | cent- | Num-| Number| cent- | “7 
sion and State ber of | on pay | age roll age | ber of| on pay age of f 
estab-| roll |change ;) |ehange|estab-| roll |change es 
lish- | August | from oom from | lish- | August | from . = 
ments; 1937 July | 1937 July |ments} 1937 July | “" 
1937 wf | 1937 1937 | 7 
| 
Dollars | Dol 

New England_-_-_-- 13, 364) 936,223) +0. 6/22, 345,056) —(‘) $,503} 661,759) +1.2/15, 253 
eee 813 60,948) -+-(') 1, 309, 271 +.3 297) 49, 566 +. 4) 1, 036 
New Hampshire. 600; 40,550) +.5) 876,735) —.1 205} 32,958 +.2) 689 
Vermont_____.--- 472 19,218} —1.2 438, 258; —2.4 141; 11,885) —3.0 26 
Massachusetts_..| 28,301} 506,899; -+-(')|12, 204,772 —.6| 1,688} 306, 976) +. 6) 7,09 
Rhode Island...-| 1, 247 94,922) —1.5) 2,125,158} —3.2 421 77,067; —1.3) 1,640 
Connecticut... ..- 1,931} 213,686) +3.0) 5,390,862) +2.9 751} 183,307) +3.8) 4, 53¢ 

Middle Atlantic__-_.| 33, 762/2, 283, 182 +. 6/63, 049,384) +2.1) 5, 397|1, 341, 709} -+1.1/36, 697 
i" Rg, Se 22, 078) 1, 004, 897 +-. 7)|28, 882, 465 +.7| 32,202) 472,950) +1. 8)18, 

New Jersey.-----| 3,973] ' 364, 786] +1. 4] 9,693,197] +3.1] 841) 275,016| +1. 4) 7,1 
Pennsylvania_...| 7,711} 913, 499 +. a“ 473,722| +3. 4| 2, 354) 598,748) § +. 1116, 

East North Central__| 23, 770)2, 423,305; —1.3/68, 570,823) +1. 1 8, 303/1, 886,503; —1. 5/54, 547 
I calecstinedioonst 8,038} 658,857) —.3/18,814, 226) +-3.2) 2,564) 499,840) —(‘) [14,67 
Indiana.__..____- 2,494| 288.783| +1.1| 7,898,934, +65.3| -'920| 241,969] +1. (| 6,7 
OO ae 66,245| 663, 282 +.7)18, 125,981) +42. 2 2,438) 471,394) +41. 1}12, } 
Michigan --.....-- 3,829} 567,124) —5.1/17, 502,055) —3. 8 1,008| 490,658\| —65.7\15,4 
Wisconsin........| 78,164) 245,259| —3.1| 6,299,627| +1.0|%1,878| 182,647) § —2.4| 4,7 

West North Central_; 11,568) 447,513; +.1/11,119,906] +1.2| 2,420) 232, 688 +. 4) 5, 651, 127 
Minnesota.......} 2,185 98, 306} +1.8) 2,549,805] +2.6 426; 50,237] +3.8) 1, 222 
i gana ei 1, 698 65,725; —1.3) 1, 602, 516 +.8 419) 39, 258; —1.9 983 
3,009} 178, 230 —. 2) 4, 416, 634 +. 873} 102,853} +(!) | 2,41 
North Dakota- -- 530 5,318} +1.3 135,310) +5. 2 57 799} +4.2 22,8 
South Dakotac__- 472 8, 312 —.5 212,279} +1.6 41 2, 509 —.7 60 
Nebraska. -_._...- 1, 515 32, 432) —2.0 786, 620 —.] 157 11,378} -—3.4 286 
| eae 9 2, 159 59, 190) § —3.0) 1, 416,742) § +-1.1 447 25, 654 +.9 659 

South Atlantic._...__| 11,137) 882,417; -+.8/18, 202,507) +3.9| 2,767) 594,649) +.9/11,345, 76:5 
Delaware_-_...... 216 18, 764; +6.0 442,087; +1.8 86 14,341} +6.8 323, 7 
Maryland.______- 1,607| 139,996 +.6)| 3,466,954) +2.7 560| 98,068) §+-.6) 2, 403 ‘ 
District of Co- 

SSE 1, 096 40, 438; —1.5) 1,060, 795 —.8 37) 3,637) —1.4 122, - 
. aa 2,141; 119, 788 +.6| 2,430,292) +4.1 474 84,440} +1.1) 1,675, 
West Virginis....| 1,260] 162,063 +. 4) 4,241,383} +7.4 253 62, 202 —. 3) 1,717, 
North Carolina__| 1,469} 170,460) +1.7| 2,707,309) +6.7 582) 155, 272 +-. 4] 2, 433, ( 
South Carolina_-- 774] 72,183} +.3) 1,097,615) +.2 207; 63,977) +.5) 935,7 
Georgia. ......... 1,521} 119,371 +.1) 1,988,006} +.4 379} 92,723) +.5) 1,388, 
Florida__........| 1,053) 39,354) +2.8) 768,066) +4.1 189} 19,989) +4.7) 345, 

East South Central__| 4,244) 311,078} -+.8) 5,954,812) +2.4) 1,005) 197,337) +.7/ 3,653, 92 
Kentucky-.--_--.-- 1, 322 91, 907 +.7| 1,969,385) +2.3 301 39, 435 —.7 861, 9 
Tennessee.__-___.- 1,385; 107,181) +1.7| 1,961,532) +2.3 379 80, 635) +2. 5) 1, 437,77 
Alabama......... 952 94, 087 —. 3) 1,713,484) +2.2 241 66, 752 —, 5) 1, 183,9 
Mississippi- - ---- 585 17,903} +1.5 310,411) +2.3 84 10,515) +1.1 170, 24 

West South Central_| 4,636) 210,360) +.7/ 4,938,181) +1.9) 1,099) 102,827) +41.2/ 2,310 
Arkansas__._..... 10474; 22,166, +2.2| 394,559) +.6 178| 14,694, +8.8) 247, 8¢ 
Louisiana ___..__- 989 49,952) +3.0 993, 168) +2.2 226 26,512} +4.6 465, 13 
Oklahoma__.....} 1,372 46, 960 —.2) 1,216,513) +1.5 141 12,964; —1.8 331, 13 
inn nescence "1,801; 91,282 —.3| 2,833,941; +2.3| 559; 48,757| —.65| 1,266,° 





1 Less than Mo of | percent. 
2 Includes banks and trust companies, construc- | restaurants, and building and contracting. 


tion, municipal, agricultural, and o 

















6 Includes automobile, and miscellaneous s:' 


ceemployment, 7 Includes construction but not public wor 


amusement and recreation, professional services, and § Does not include logging. 


trucking and handling. 


‘Includes financial institutions, misc« 


3 Includes laundering and cleaning and water, | services, and restaurants. 
10 Includes automobile dealers and gara; 
sand, gravel, and building stone. 


light, and power. 
4 Includes laundries. 


5 Weighted percentage change. 





1! Includes business and personal service. 
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TapLe 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
July and August 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 
[See note at head of table] 
main 
Total—All groups Manufacturing 
Per- | amount | Per- | Per- | Amount | Per 
Geographie divi- | Num-| Number) cent- of De cent- | Num-| Number) cent- | a ay cent- 
ind State ber of | on pay age te rf age | berof| on pay | age oh (1 age 
estab- roll jchange week) ichange| estab-| roll {change week) change 
lish- | August | from August | from | lish- | August | from | Ausnst | from 
ments 1937 July | * 1937 July |}ments| 1937 | July | ~ 1937 July 
1937 ; 1937 | | 1937 | 1937 
a gee | | 
Dollars Dollars 
Mountain...-.------ 4,260' 146,167) —0.4) 3,989,753) +4.5 572; 44, 674! —4. : 1, - 823; +2.6 
Montana...---- 673| 21,983] +.4| 662,295] +1.8 80 5, 563} —2. 59,023} +.3 
Siaho. .ciscosa 479| 11, 412 —3.3| 325,689} +4.4 52) 3,453] —11.2 103 051; +.2 
W voming a 301) 9, 27 73| +2.2; 265,967) +13. 2 41) 1, 930) +.8 62,479) +5.9 
Colorado...------ 1,223) 48, 662| +1.9) 1, 265,855) +-5.0) 190) 19, 211 +.6 §20, 922} +5.3 
New Mexico. ---- 313 7,276} —.1 163, 643) +1. 2) 33] 918; —2.0 17, 896) +3.8 
\rizona.....-----| 466 19,136) —.1) 571,274, +6.1) 38| 2,844) +.9] 82,739] +9.7 
ae ee 595| 24, 732) —{. 3 620, 336) +1. 7) 112) 9,710; —13.6 221,889; —4.5 
Nevada........- 210) 7 +. 7 114, 694) +10. 3) 26) 1,045, —.7 32,824 +9.0 
Posifie....<.ccasseé< 9,374) 481,664) +-3.7/13, 607,431) +-5. 5) 2, 337 283, 569} +-5.8| 7,854,771} +-7.2 
Washington...... 3, 066; 103,750; —1.6| 2,924,292) +2.9 553 59,300} -—2.2) 1,641,599] +3.8 
Oregon....-.----- 1,358} 60, = +1.2| 1,654,023] +5.5| 209] 36,764) +1.6| '997,531| +8.2 
California.....--- \? 4, ad $17, +6.3| 1,485) 187,505, +9.6| 5,215,641) +8.1 


+6.0) 9,029, 16) 





Includes banks, insurance, 


and office employment. 


Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal 
Cities 


A comparison of July 1937 employment and pay rolls with the 
August totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 
500,000 or over is made in table 5. 
reports received from identical establishments in both months. 

In addition to reports for industries for which figures are published 
in this survey, reports have also been secured from establishments in 


other industries for inclusion in these city totals. 


The el 


langes are computed from 


As information 


concerning employment in building construction is not available for 
all cities at this time, figures for this industry have not been included 


in these city totals. 


Taste 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
July and August 1937, by Principal Cities 





Ne w York, N. Y 

Chicago, Til 
Ph iladelphia, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


San Francisco, Calif 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 








Number of ene ae 
establish- yr nes 
ments August 
1937 
ie 16, 042 679, 313 
aed 4, 465 501, 479 
ad 2, 333 215, 302 
refi 1, 617 368, 474 
énee 2, 893 154, 362 
— 1, 763 143, 679 
uli 1, 549 143, 730 
mai 1, 159 104, 726 
duh 3, 743 187, 780 
niet 1, 184 228, 200 
ae 1, 599 91, 702 
abe 903 74, 449 
maa 1, 044 106, 824 | 














Percentage —— Percentage 
change from & week) change from 
July 1937 August 1937 | July 1937 

7| 19,174,749 | +2.9 

(1) 14, 570, 810 +1.6 

+.6 | 5,888, 184 | +-1.2 

—5.0 | 11,860, 676 | —3.3 

—.7 | 4,359,855 | 1.5 

—1.5} 4,163,716 | +3. 4 

| +.2 3, 720, 297 | +1.7 
+.8 | 2,710,778 +2.9 
—.2 4, 699, 440 +. 1 
+.3| 6,942, 683 | +6.3 
| 2.2 2, 803, 162 | +3. 9 
| —1.4 2, 235, 511 | —.2 
—1.2 3, 041, 846 +2.3 





' Less than Me of 1 percent. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN 


tHE 
SUMMER OF 1937 

REDUCTIONS in unemployment continued to be marked throyeh. 

out the summer of 1937, according to official unemployment fic), 

This tendency is noticeable in statistics covering trade-union mem|ers. 

unemployed registered with public exchanges, and compulsorily 

insured workers. | 

In Austria the compulsorily insured in receipt of benefit in Septe. 
ber numbered 176,308 persons, as compared with 217,211 in the same 
month of 1936. Figures for France indicate a continuation of the 
decrease in unemployment which had been apparent for some months. 
there being 305,341 in receipt of benefit in September 1937 as 
pared with 407,733 in September 1936. Registration in Germany fel] 
below the half-million mark in September 1937. In Great Britain 
the number registered varied little in the summer months of 1937. 
the total for June being 1,356,598, rising to 1,379,459 in July, and 
then dropping to 1,358,621 in August. As compared with the sum- 
mer of 1936, however, these figures represented reductions of approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million. In September a new series of statistics 
was introduced that shows the number on the register less those per- 
sons not actually unemployed on the date the count is made. Polisi; 
registration in September was 252,719. This was less than half the 
January registration, but only slightly below the figure of 265,849 for 
September 1936. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries as shown in official reports, by years from 1931 to 1936, and 
by months beginning with August 1936 and including the latest mont! 
for which figures are available. 

Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for different 
periods, it is not possible to use the official unemployment statistics to 
measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to compare 
conditions in one country with those in another, owing to the fact 
that the coverage is not always complete. For example, only insured 
persons may be reported in some instances, or certain classes, sucli as 
agricultural labor, may be excluded. 


S 


mM- 


Year and ¢ 


1931 
1932 
1933 - - 
1934 
1935 


1936 


August. 
Septemt 
October 
Novemt 
Decemb 


January 
Februal 
March 
April 
May..- 
June 
July-. 
August 
Septem 


——_— 


1931 
1932 
1933 _. 
1934.. 
1935... 
1936 


Augi 
Sept 
Octo 
Nove 
Dece 


Janu 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr 
M a) 
Jun 
July 
Aug 


sep 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 





| 
Australia | Austria Belgium 


Unemployment-insurance societies 
Compul- | 
Trade-unionists sory insur- |— . as 
unemployed —y om | Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
| = | ployed ployed 
| employed 


————=| Imreceipt |——____— 
/ of benefit . i 
Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number) Percent 


year and date (end of month) 


} | | 
1931 Bodh .--| 117,866 : 253,368 | 79,186 10. 121, 890 16. § 
1939 : < 120, 454 . 309,969 | 161, 468 19. 175, 259 | 20. 
1933 104, 035 5. 328, 844 | 168, 033 17. 170, 023 3 
1934 86, 865 e 287, 528 182, 855 19. 166, 229 +s 
1935 71, 823 5.6 | 261,768 | 165, 469 17. ¢ 118, 754 12. 
1936 ; : 53, 992 .2 | 259,185 | 122, 256 13. 91, 451 10. 


August.....-- ‘ a 217, 991 108, 404 11. 92, 729 
September. - -- - -- 52, 48% 2. 217, 211 105, 978 | 11. 78, 948 
October-.---- . 228, 624 101, 070 10. 74, 537 
November. - . ; sisal 257, 063 112, 881 12 94, 332 
December-.-.-.. 5, 86 , 290, 452 131, 565 14 92, 619 
1937 
January-- —_ aa 316, 050 131, 645 14. ! 97, 737 
February ...-.-- : ern 309, 178 124, 669 13. 82, 125 
March. .-.-- | 277, 126 113, 296 12.4} 79,711 
April SSS Ee 239, 280 97, 979 ‘ 66, 163 
May... an 215, 176 95, 888 6 75, 673 
June 43,010 v. 196, 067 86, 344 9. ! 78, 052 
oo , ae venwa wwe 187,360 | 84,348 , 
August ar ar 178, O81 
September - - - a 176, 308 | 





Danzig, | 
Canada Czechoslovakia Free | Denmark 
City of | 


Year and date (end of Trade-union insur- | Trede-unies unem- 
month) Pere r ance funds—upn- | meen 
arcent | Number ; r s 
of trade- | of unem- employed in re- ee | amet oes uy 
unionists! ployed | Teceipt of benefit yd mnoe 
unem- | onlive |_ ae | eoneaieal =— won 
ployed register | | registered 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


1931 0 | 291,332 | 102,179 | 8.3 | 24,808] 453,019 17 


1932 Ris 2. 554,059 | 184, 555 13.! 33,244 | 99, 508 31. 
: : 93 on 


1933_. 
1934 
1935... 


738, 267 | 247,613 | 3. 31,408 | 97,417 | 28. § 

676,994 | 245,953 17.4 20,326 | 81,756 | 22. : 

.4 | 686,269 | 235, 623 15. § 17, 983 76, 195 | 19. 

1936...... 3.3 | 622,687 | 208, 539 3.1 13, 553 78, 669 | 19. ; 
19386 | | 

August ......... .8 | 483,502 | 180,410 : , 587 50, 693 | 

September. . . 479, 268 | 171, 456 | .6 ,306 | 53, 181 | 

October... 441,679 | 166, 575 | . 9, 243 67, 674 

November. . - 2. 510, 205 | 176, 658 | 10, 764 83, 552 

December... -- a 619, 143 | 198, 492 | 2.1} 14,933 | 127,478 


1937 
January............ 4.5 | 667,486 | 210,894 7 16,797 | 140, 262 
February... : 3. 677,947 | 221, 464 | 3.2 | 16,724 | 133,795 
pene gia 2. 627,258 | 210, 244 | 2. 14,909 | 122, 687 | 
See 503,632 | 176,348 | ‘ 8,776 74, 793 | 
_, are: 2 - 385,061 | 137,677 | 6, 526 63, 310 

303, 535 | 113,838 | . 4,617 | 60.199 
248,127 | 110,861 - 3, 327 66, 006 | 
‘ | 233, 318 lien 2,984 | 1 65, 259 | 
September... se cnnisll § Ge Toe Ten aie . a acini 








CNOMASeO 





Preliminary figure. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 














es ae = 
Estonia {| Finland | France | Germany Gr 
"ear and dé In ' | ony | N 
Year and date (end of month) Number un- Masher of | Number of SGuenher of J 
employed re-} wnemployed | Y2e™mPloyed | nem loyed | j oo 
maining on ot : oad | in receipt of | ~~. : ot lo t n 
| live register | Tes!sierea | benefit ,. ; 
| t 
| | 
= es, a ee cos 3, 632 11, 522 56, 112 | 4, 573, 218 
1932_ er Ae | 7, 121 17, 581 273, 412 | 5, 579, 858 | 
1933. — — : al 8, 210 17, 139 276, 033 | 4, 733, 014 | ) 
1934 _ _ . - . 2, 970 10, 011 345, 033 2, 718, 309 3] 
1935. _ in Eee ; 1, 779 7, 163 | 426,931 | 22,151,039 { 1932-- 
1936... Lid 1, 276 4, 796 432,120} 21.592) 630 . os 1933... 
| 1934 
1986 1935 
August_-__-_- ; ee ee 476 2, 431 | 413, 115 1, 098, 498 Yr 1936 
September eo 684 3, O86 407,733 | 1, 085, 237 | 
October - _- | 1, 285 4, 594 | 406, 595 | 1, 075, 588 : 
November. es 2, 102 5, 348 | 407, 831 | 1, 197, 140 August 
December - - - + ol 1, 988 | 4, 398 410, 785 | 1, 478, 862 37 Septem Di 
} } yetober 
193; Novem D 
January 2, 388 6, 805 | 426, 072 1, 853, 460 | 89, 09 pecem be 
February -.- 2, 064 5, 383 410, 219 1, 610, 947 | 
March 1, 801 4, 482 386, 254 1, 245, 338 | 
April Ya ee a 1,191 3, 554 368, 381 | 960, 764 14 January 
May : t. al 638 3, 126 | 345, 503 | 776, 321 Februal 
A Se 486 2, 076 | 321, 725 | 648, 421 March 
July--- : . ‘ol 403 2, 089 | 313, 553 | 2, 892 ’ April 
August _- ; gs aes 470 2, 794 311,315 | 509, 282 8 AD May 
September -___.._..-- een: SPS: 473 |_- 305, 341 469, 081 Lit June 
| Jul 
— Augus 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary neptel 
Compulsory insurance 
—— : Trade-u! 
Year and date (endof | T t eer: enemn| 
é } _s . ; emporary stop- ment ex- 
month) | Wholly unemployed "samen Pp | changes, : 
applica- | a 
ree | ~ | tions for 
work | Christian 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent | (Buda- 
| pest) 
2 | } 
See _....| 2,129,359 | 16.7 | 587,494 4.6 | 52, 305 977 1931 
re ee ...| 2,272, 590 | 17.6 | 573, 805 4.5 | 66, 235 1, 026 172 1932 
1933 __. : ..----| 2,110,000 16.4 456, 678 3. 5 | 60, 595 1, O85 1933 
af ..---| 1,801,913 | 13.9 368, 906 | 2.9 52, 157 996 1934 
1935___.- gS | 1,714, 844 | 13.2 | 312, 958 2.3 | 52, 048 967 : 1935 
ie 1, 497, 587 11.3 | 251, 379 1.9 | 52,114 | 800 1936 
1936 | 
August_-. 2 AES ae | 1,362,033 10.4 | 249,906 1.9 | 48, 221 747 Augu 
September. ___. = | 1,384,090 | 10.6 | 236,118 1.8 50, 166 710 87 Septe 
ee Jk ee 4 10. 6 196, 370 | 1.5 | 50, 655 699 S38 Octot 
November... — ...--| 1,429,736 | 10.7 | 191,585 1.5 | 50, 371 841 8 Nove 
December.__.__-- sadism ie 10.7 | 197,722 | 1.5 50, 863 | 923 14 Dece 
1987 
PEN ctcnccnancncmanccou) ie 11.2 | 187,874 1. 4 | 54, 407 969 fd Janu 
A EI CS ...| 1,460,026 | 10.9 164, 739 1.3 | 56, 192 1,012 18 Febr 
ea ae as Se 1, 406, 530 | 10.5 169, 740 1.3 | 56, 782 1,011 sis Mar 
RRS BZ RE SE Chl 1, 305, 280 | 9.8 130, 788 1.0 | 53, 865 | 943 4 Apri 
es eS 9.3 | 210, 401 1.6 | 50, 273 | 936 637 May 
SPU eee aS 8.7 203, 329 | 1.6 | 45, 740 | 72 June 
cued Se ccttlle, cetacean 8.5 249, 345 1.9 | 43, 915 815 by July 
SR Bin RE ee esl | 1, 148, 487 8.6 208, 941 | 1.6 | 45, 904 843 “4 Aug 
September.................| 1,138, 731 8.5 | 194, 997 | 1.5 J--=--------- a. 1... Sept 





3 Includes the Saar. 3 New series. 

















Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 
































ee | 
ish Free | 
Irish Free | Italy Japan Latvia Netherlands 
State 
| 
’ | Number NI | Unemployment 
year and date (end of Compul- | of unem- Official Number | insurance s0- 
month) sory in- loved estimates un- unem- ieties pod ml 
| surance Fem pe employed | ployed as loved 
number cieiad remaining poo} 
| posea | apem | 3 eee 
| : ployed Number | Percent | wis nek Percent 
ay Sie Pi} wun 3 OF {mei <a 
3] =e 25, 230 734,454 | 422,755 6.1 8, 709 82, 800 18.1 
ee 62,817 | 1,006,442 | 485, 681 6.8 14,587 | 153, 500 29. 5 
— are ; 72,255 | 1,018,955 | 408,710 5.6 | 8,156 | 163,000 31.0 
es 103, 671 963,677 | 372,941 5.0 | 4,972 | 160, 400 | 32.1 
1935 en Ey ae mi °C eevee | 356, 103 4.6 | 4,825 | 173,673 36.3 
3 sate <i ge) eta eeatcatee Le ae rah Bee oe 3.851 | 168,668 36. 2 
| 
- 
936 | 
on a Ghee ane | f 9 eee | 333, 634 4.2 1,128 | 160, 252 | 34. 5 
September gy Wile epedecaae 330, 290 4.2 1,283 | 159, 689 | 34.4 
Oetahet ..achutiieankahdit eh sas. | 327; 578 4.1 2,015 | 157,793 | 34.0 
November __----.| 5 110,859 | Jesees-| 222,988 4.1 | 4,025 | 156, 575 | 32.7 
December . _ * | earera 322, 969 4.1 | 5,613 | 163,381 | 35.0 
| 
yy | } 
1937 
Januar 100, 177 333, 210 4.2 | 6,358 | 172,014 36.9 
Februa 91, 680 |_..____- 328, 528 4.1 6,178 | 161, 107 34. 5 
Maret » eee 1... tend. 315, 845 4.0 6, 110 149, 115 31.9 
April 92, 363 ..-| 204, 561 3.9 3,290 | 133, 523 28. 5 
| RR nes & GD hevncckiiietiiclosatlehs ekil 2,127 | 124,711 26. 5 
lap... ..<<sdliioaed , | GRraree Brrr i Pitergrew 1,446 | } 117, 657 25. 5 
* ee oo 5 arr eter ie b enditibeb’ 1,146 | 1 119, 787 | 5.7 
iaguet.....csthdssdndneosil |) Ree erre eae Serre 1,093 | 1 118, 683 25.4 
September. - : 68, 928 hey Perera BIOs ; pret: Nema eeeciear el 
i | 
New Zea- | ne _—? Aer 
land | Norway Poland | Rumania 
aml iS ae. —|- 
Number Trade-unionists ;, Number | 4, ; 
Year and date (end of month) unem- (10 unions) un- | Number unem- Number 
yicyed employed a pase ployed uae. 
n= _— ployed registered ployed 
pyemplay-|—— 7 | None | uthem: | “onnive 
ment ex- , ’ ano wwietar | Ploymen alike 
chanees * | Number | Percent | register | pom register 
‘ig Oo | ~~ | . ia - 
1931 41, 430 22.3 27,479 | 299, 502 | 35, 851 
1932 : 51,549 | 14,790 30.8 | 732.705] 255,582 38, 899 
1933 46,971 | 16, 588 | 33.4 | 735,591 249, 660 29, 060 
1934 .| 39, 235 15, 963 | 30.7 | 35, 121 342, 166 16, 871 
1935 or 38, 234 14, 783 25.3 36, 103 381, 935 13, 852 
1936 36, 890 13, 267 | 18.8 32, 643 ; 13, 549 
1936 | 
August___ 45, 045 9, 647 | 13.2 23, 477 | 270, 766 | 7, 406 
September 44, 263 10, 535 14.2 28, 122 | 265, 849 8, 852 
October-__. 41, 908 12, 635 | 16.8 31,332 | 280, 485 | 9, 549 
November 39, 056 14, 330 | 18.8 | Dee: 11, 526 
December 35, 286 16, 632 | 21.7 | 36, 260 402, 814 16, 224 
| 
1937 
| ee . 31, 416 18, 045 23. 2 35, 435 | 532, 662 | 18, 778 
February Stieiniede 28, 941 18, 163 23.1 | 34, 440 545, 651 19, 653 
he 27, 907 18, 457 | 23.2 | 32, 951 525, 041 | 17, 392 
~ nema 27,953 | 17, 561 | 21.8 | 31, 824 443, 140 12, 609 
eee Le a 28,302 | 14,813 | 18. 1 26,298 | 334,527 | 10, 784 
Junt....sceeete 29,326 | 13,020 15.6 22°028 | 204, 334 
a St RR i tcnkbenteccosenns 30, 821 | 12,772 | 15. 2 18, 572 278, 361 
ANGUS... .dithiinnd> abate a ee Pr 20, 045 | , e' Sree 
| ey eee aaa a 1 idee -- ie mE, nmeatiies 252,719 |_- 
| 





! Preliminary figure. 4 Incomplete figures. 
6 New series from 1933 on. 


5 Special employment period. 
7 Revised figures. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 





Year and date (end of month) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1937 
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Sweden Switzerland 
a i j | 
pe | Unemployment funds 
| Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
ployed ployed 
Number} Percent | 

l 
| | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

| | 
64,815 4 | ee 5.9 aa I 
89, 922 * eer. 9.1 12.2 
97, 316 yf eyes 10.8 8.5 
80, 216 |S peeeema 9.8 | 6.1 
81, 385 _ i See ij ae 5.9 
71, 552 ot {ee , es 5.3 
47, 144 9.0 58, 300 | 10.9 28, 500 | 5.1 
49, 514 9.5 | 60,629 | 11.0 | 28,336 | 5.1] 
57, 128 10.9 61, 100 | 11.5 24, 000 4.3 
67, 869 12.8 65, 900 | 12.3 20, 000 | 3. 6 
99, 776 18.5 78, 864 14.3 18, 176 3.3 
85, 717 15.8 | 87,300 16.6 | 17,500 | 3.3 
80, 637 14. 5 84, 100 16.0 16, 000 | 3.0 
83, 024 14.9 | 66,985 12.7 | 14,488 | 2.7 
68, 156 12.1 | 51, 300 9.7 12, 100 | 2.2 
51, 903 9.2 | 37,800 7.2} 10,200 | 1.9 
49, 109 8.6 | 34, O82 6.4 10, 217 1.9 
42, 451 7.4| 34,300 6.6 | 10,300 1.9 
40, 953 71 | P inatce Marte hn ct Sal 








BUIL 
by th 
montl 
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crease 
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Building Operations 
MEPEPPPPIP OPI IIIS III IPI III ILO III III GOD I III I III I LID I LOLI ILI O DOO IO IO OS 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER 1937! 


BUILDING-CONSTRUCTION activity in September, measured 
by the value of permits issued, was below the level of the preceding 
month. Reports from 1,521 identical cities, with a population of 
9.500 or more, showed a decrease of 8.5 percent for all construction. 
All classes of construction registered decreases. The greatest de- 
crease was 13.6 percent in new nonresidential construction. Addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs decreased 12.3 percent, and new resi- 
dential construction showed the smallest drop, 1.4 percent. 

September construction activity, however, was slightly greater 
(0.1 percent) than in the corresponding month of last year. Increases 
in permit valuations, amounting to 17.5 percent and 7.6 percent, 
occurred in new nonresidential construction and additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs, respectively. There was a decrease of 13.9 percent, 
on the other hand, in indicated expenditures for new residential con- 
struction. However, private residential construction in September 
showed a decrease of only 4 percent in comparison with the same 
month of last year. In September 1936 the value of contracts awarded 
for Public Works Administration housing projects amounted to more 
than $6,600,000. During September 1937 no contracts were awarded 
for Public Works Administration housing projects. 


Comparison of September 1937 with August 1937 and September 
1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,521 identical cities in 
August and September 1937 and September 1936 is given in table 1. 
A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,521 identical 
cities, having a population of 2,500 and over is shown in table 2 for 
the months of August and September 1937 and September 1936. 

' More detailed information by geographic divi- | ber 1937,” copies of which will be furnished upon 


sions and individual cities is given in a separate | request. 
Pamphlet entitled ‘Building Construction, Septem- 
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Tase 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,521 Identical Cities, Septem)... jg3. HB 18" 3 
| ——s 
Number of buildings Estimated ceil 
| 
a 
Percentage Pe 
Class of construction | change from— | char 
| Septem- September 
ber 1937 1937 
August Septem-| Au 
1937 |\ber 1936 | 19 
j 
All construction_.___._-- cla, we aa 61, 890 +3.1 | —1.0 | $128, 510,918 | S 
New residential___-_- MP ‘ ‘ 10, 759 —1.0 —4.0 53, 584, 547 | —1, ' tal. 
New nonresidential_._.................- —_ 12,647 | +11.8 +1.2} 43, 695, 788 —13 - 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. _______- 38,484 | +1.7 —0.8 31, 230, 583 | —12 wy 
TABLE 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families I’ rovides 
for in 1,521 Identical Cities, September 1937 “4 
Estimated cost of housekeep- Number of fan 
ing dwellings vided for in new 
Percentage | | Per 
Type of dwelling change from chan 
00,000 
September Septem- 100,004 
1937 Sep- | ber 1937 0,000 ar 
| August; tem- | | Augu 25,000 at 
1937 | ber | 19 ¢ {008 
1936 500 
| ——_ 
All types _- ; , | $51, 997, 413 2.9 | —15.7 13, 218 2 
1-family-_-._-- ‘ ; 41, 332, 133 —2.9 -4.6 9, 919 2 Ty} 
2-family !._.._.. 2, 833, 936 | —21.3 | +17 1, O87 +34 
Multifamily ? = — 7, 831, 344 92] —51.0 2, 212 12.7 were 
tem 
' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. prov 
inalysis by Size of City, September 1937 Pap 
Table 3 shows the estimated cost of building construction for whic! = 
permits were issued in September 1937 compared with August 137 
‘’ ° . . 
and September 1936, by size of city and by class of construction 
| 
500,0 
100,0 
50,00 
25,00 
10,0 
5 OO 
2,501 
1] 
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Tape 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued, by 
Size of City, September 1937 





Total construction New residential buildings 





| Percentage | Percentage 
change from— | change from— 


Size of city ‘ — 
’ Estimated | _ ; Estimated 


cost, Sep- 7 cost, Sep- | 
tember 1937 | Sep- tember 1937 | Sep- 
August |,. } AuguU: am be 
| 1937 | tember 37 tem ber 
| 1936 ' | 1936 








i eileii Sos... a Fl 


nd over... jbanews : ‘all 41, 926, O88 ae 3. § , 841, 369 +4.9 
1d under 500, 000 : --| 27,895,108 | —8.6 +f , 375, 140 —].] 

1 under 100,000__- see roe 15, 983, 082 14 6 25, ¢ , 693, 174 | —13.9 
under 50,000--_- , aémnd | 12, 717, 002 —5.! 5, ! 5,418,855 | —1.8 

1 under 25,000_-_- 15, 981, 197 6. +6. 2 , 905, 064 - 7 3 
T° UU ee 10, 001, 203 | +23. 25. 4,882,760 | +65.4 
i under 5,000 ena “piers . 4, 007, 238 —29. : 2,468,185 | —8.9 


litions, alterations, and 


New nonresi 
| a repair 


| cities_...... ae | $43,695,788 | —13.6 | +17.5 | $31,230,583 | —12.; 


500,000 al snd over. . . . : 13, 540, 664 | —14. | , , 544, 055 —16. { 
100,000 and under | 500, 000 . 5 10, 010, 689 | 33.2 | , 509, 279 | —15. 
0,000 an id under 100,000 ; - 6,415, 544 | +11.; 53. £ , 874, 364 | 4 

000 ind under 50,000__. at 4, 383, 142 +8. 2.4 | 2.915, 005 

,000 and under 25,000- 4,419, 875 | + | 3, 656, 258 
5,000 and under 10,000_-__-- a 3, 871, 627 1. 8 58. 6 1, 246, 816 
2,500 and under 5,000--.-_ - Ad 1,054, 247 | —85.8 | 1. § 184, 806 





The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in the 1,521 identical cities reporting for August and Sep- 
tember 1937, together with the number of family-dwelling units 
provided in new dwell.ngs, by size of city, is given in table 4 


[ABLE 4.—-Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families Provided 
for in 1,521 Identical Cities, by Size of City, August and September 1937 





\E stimated cost of housekeeping) 


dwellings Number of families provided for in— 


Multi- 
family 
dwellings ? 


1-family | 2-family 


All types dwellings |dwellings! 


| 


Size of city Per 
er- | | 

August cent- |—___—_ | _——— . ca 
1937 age : . le 

change | Sep- | Sep- | au- | | Sep-| | Au- 
tem- r "| gus st| *em- | gust 
ber | | ber | &o I er 
of 1937 | 19387 | ~~ 











Total, all cities ($51 L, 997, 413 $53, 535, , 785) —2.9) 13, 218 13, 533 9, 919) 10, 193 l, , 087 | 


900,000 and over.._....__| 17, 701, 369 | 16, 985, 008) 4 4. 2| 4,0 092| 3, 995) 2, 233| 2, 168| 
100,000 and under 500,000_| 9,810,856) 10,205,269! —3.9) 2,663) 2,799) 2,169) 2,316) 
90,000 and under 100,000. | 4, 667,174) 5, 412, 447| —13.8) 1, 249| 1,376} 955] 1,031) 
29,000 and under 50,000._| 5, 343, 855! 5, 488,019; —2.6) 1,362) 1,384) 1,177) 1,233 
10,000 and under 25,000. 7,610, 864) 8,501,245) --10.5 2, 040) 2, 235) 1, 844 i 932 
5,000 and under 10,000.__| 4,411,010 4, 242, 379! “+4.0) 1,125] 1,055| "936| "889 
2,500 and under 5,000. __- 2, 452, 285) 2, oo oe —9. 2) 687; 689) 605) 624; 41) 38) 





' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


22809—37—-15 
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Construction During 9 Months, 1936 and 1937 to buil 
. the co 
Cumulative totals for the first 9 months of 1937 compared wit} the HE Bureat 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 5. The dai, ‘ag C0 
are based on reports received from cities having a population of 2.59) Reder’ 
and over. 
cermin 
TABLE 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 2,500 Population an ; eder 
Over, First 9 Months, 1936 and 1937, by Class of Construction build 
a cermin 
| Estimated cost of building con- In Se] 
struction, first 9 months of— 
Class of construction Sd ST eS Te entage contre 
| 1937 | 1936 | in Au 
ER: SOT RTT CT oy Pe eee | $1, 270,911,810 | $1, 118, 909, 801 
EES SA AP ES . 577, 366, 132 . 514, 284, O11 
a EET TT TE 405, 592, 481 | 365, 379, 665 Th 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. ...................-- 287, 953, 197 239, 246, 125 : 
durin 
. ' , tion | 
Table 6 presents the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings an 
number of family-dwelling units provided, in cities with a populatio TABLE 
of 2,500 and over, for the first 9 months of 1936 and 1937. sis 
TaBLe 6.—Estimated Cost and Number of Families Provided for in Cities of 2,50) 
Population and Over, First 9 Months, 1936 and 1937, by Type of Dwelling 
Housekeeping dwellings 
dai ied ay lees eee ees Total 
Estimated cost Number SS pr 
or Public 
Type of dwelling — 9 net et . —— : Fe 
Ni 
First 9 months of— First 9 months of— 
Per- 
‘ee centage Feder 
1937 1936 change 1937 1936 Regul 
Ce ee | $568, 799, 505 | $507,066, 749 | +12.2| 140,557 | 125, 336 + 
l-family......._.. _.| 418, 136,934 | 338,023,102 | +23.7| 94,526 | 77,515 
2-family !_____- ; S-auaassieeadacna aaa 24, 786, 593 | 17, 963,911 | +38.0 8, 804 6, 520 mr 
Multifamily ?_._.____- ~-----| 125, 875, 978 | 151, 079, 736 | —16.7 37, 227 41, 30) i 
| fina 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. the 
; sid i) | Se 
The information on building permits issued during August and Sep- P 
tember 1937 and September 1936 is based on reports received by the Tas 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,521 identical cities having a popu- 
lation of 2,500 and over. - 
The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
direct from local building officials, except in the States of [llinols, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward = 
the information to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report Hig 


are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits 
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to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
‘he corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private build- 
‘ng construction, the statistics include the value of contracts for 
Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. Information con- 
cerning public building is collected by the Bureau from various 
Federal and State agencies having the power to award contracts for 
building construction. These data are then added to the data con- 
cerning private construction received from local building officials. 
In September 1937 the value of Federal and State buildings for which 
contracts were awarded in these 1,521 cities amounted to $11,400,600; 
in August 1937, to $8,455,000; and in September 1936, to $12,998,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during August and September 1937 and September 1936 on construc- 
tion projects financed from various Federal funds is shown in table 7. 


TasLe 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed From Federal Funds, August and September 1937, and September 1936 ! 





Value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started 


Federal agency saciasaigalielapes a 


August 1937 2 | September 


September | 
1937 


yO ee os 


Public Works Administration: 
EES 449, 035 | 1, 079, 770 1, 952, 864 
Non-Federal: 

CE ee a a 2, 039, 620 | 2, 639, 895 | 2 13, 909, 858 
i & - FS ee® PER eee 10, 741, 303 | 11, 005, 191 | 8 37, 410, 927 
Federal projects under The Works Program--_-_-_______-- 2, 415, 775 25, 076, 120 2 31, 037, 898 
Regular governmental appropriations. _____- 44, 448, 885 133, 080, 823 48, 240, 959 





| Preliminary, subject to revision. 3 Revised: includes $4,335.045 low-cost housin 
? Revised. projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for August and September 1937 and 
September 1936 is shown in table 8. 


Taste 8.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 

Type of project —__—_—_—_-— iene 

September 
1936 


September August 1937 


ee $2, 332, 117 $1, 484, 343 $2, 119, 488 
Highway construction tHe 10, 453, 119 8, 224, 832 7, 616, 727 
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FOOD PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1937 


THE RETAIL COST of food rose 0.4 percent between August 17 an 
September 14. This slight increase, which reverses the slow dow». 
ward movement of the preceding 3 months, was due primarily t) 
seasonal advances in the cost of dairy products and eggs and a harp 
upturn in the price of sugar. 

The food cost index for September 14 was 85.8 percent o! 
1923-25 average. This is 1.7 percent higher than the index fo: th 
corresponding period of a year ago. Meats have made the greates 
advance during the year, 14.4 percent. Fruits and vegetables, wit! 
a decline of 16.6 percent, is the only commodity group that is sivnifi- 
cantly below last year’s level. Food costs are now 28.7 percent higher 
than in September 1932. They are, however, 20.5 percent below the 
September 1929 level when the index was 108.0. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The cost of cereals and bakery products declined 0.6 percent be- 
tween August 17 and September 14. Flour, with a decrease of 3.1 
percent, showed the largest price change in the group. Lower prices 
for this item were reported from 37 cities. The average price of eac! 
of the three bread items remained unchanged. Increases were re- 
ported from some cities and decreases from others. The most signili- 
cant changes in the prices of white bread were increases of 0.8 cent per 
pound in Omaha and 0.5 cent in Cleveland, and a decrease of 0.3 
cent per pound in Philadelphia. 

Meat costs decreased 0.2 percent. A sharp break of 6.0 percent in 
the cost of fresh pork more than offset increases in the cost of eac!: o! 
the other subgroups. These increases were 0.3 percent for the bee! 
products, 1.3 percent for cured pork, 0.2 percent for lamb, 2.0 percent 
for roasting chickens, and 1.8 percent for canned salmon. This is thie 
first decrease shown for meats since February. The recent steady 
upward movement amounted to 18.3 percent between February an( 
August. During the past month, price advances were reported {o0! 
15 of the 21 meat items included in the index. Ten of the fifteen 
price increases amounted to 1.0 percent or more. These ranged {from 
1.1 percent for breast of lamb to 3.4 percent for sliced bacon. ‘tlie 
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hicher-priced meat items, with the exception of sliced bacon, decreased 
in price or showed relatively little change. 

The dairy-products index rose 2.6 percent, a result of seasonal 
influences. Prices advanced for each of the five items in the group. 
Butter increased 4.7 percent with higher prices in 49 cities. Fresh 
milk rose 1.8 percent due to price increases in seven cities. The 
largest increases were 1.1 cents per quart in St. Louis and 0.9 cent in 
New York City, Richmond, and Denver. 

Egg*prices made a seasonal advance of 9.8 percent. Prices were 
higher in every city. 

The cost of fruits and vegetables declined 2.9 percent. The group 
index, which has moved steadily downward since May, is now 16.6 
percent below the level of a yearago. During the month, price reduc- 
tions of 7.9 percent for apples, 7.1 percent for white potatoes, 3.9 
percent for onions, and 25.2 percent for sweetpotatoes accounted in the 
main for the lower costs of the fresh items. Lemon prices increased 
4.4 percent and prices of green vegetables rose sharply. Price de- 
creases for 6 of the 10 canned items lowered the subgroup index 0.8 
percent. The decline of 3.8 percent for the dried products was chiefly 
due to a drop of 9.3 percent in the price of navy beans. 

The index for the beverages and chocolate group declined 0.3 per- 
cent. The price of cocoa declined 2.3 percent. Coffee and tea con- 


tinued their slow advance with a price increase of 0.1 percent. 

There was a decrease of 1.9 percent in the cost of fats and oils. 
Prices were lower for all seven items in the group. The largest reduc- 
tions were 3.0 percent for lard compound, 2.4 percent for oleomargarine, 
and 2.1 percent for lard. 


TasLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 
Groups ' 


September and August 1937, and September 1936, 1932, and 1929 


{1923-25 = 100] 





1937 
Commodity group ames —— Sept. 15, | Sept. 15 





Sept. 14 


Aug. 17 


1932 


1929 





85.8 


85. £ 











95. 
111. 
83. 
79. 
59. 
56. 
82. 
72 
70. 
78. 4 
66. 5 
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95. 
111. 
81. 
71. 


03. 








2 52. 
§1. ¢ 
2 69. : 
54. 
74. 6 
$1.3 
58. 





107. 
110. : 
93. 


7F 
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l Ag 
Jan. 


gregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to | to represent total purchases, have been combined 
1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted | with the use of population weights. 


2 Revised. 
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The cost of sugar and sweets rose 2.6 percent, due to a 3.5-p 
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Indexes of retail food costs for September and August 1937, to- 
gether with corresponding indexes for September 1936, 1932, and 1929, 
are shown in table 1. The chart above shows trends in the costs use 
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of all foods and of each major commodity group for the period from 
January 1929 to September 1937, inclusive. 

Prices of 41 of the 84 foods in the index advanced between August 
and September, 38 decreased, and 5 showed no change. Prices of 58 
of these items were higher than in September 1936. Beef, citrus 
fruits, and navy beans have made the largest increases over a year 
ago while potatoes, cabbage, and apples show the greatest reductions. 
Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are shown 
in table 2 for September and August 1937 and for September 1936. 


TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined! 
September and August 1937 and September 1936 


[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 








1937 1936 
Article 
Sept. 14 Aug. 17 Sept. 15 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
in in tan nn din animated: pound... 4.8 4.9 4.9 
*Macaroni-- Se Ne 15. 4 | 15. 4 15.3 
"iat 28-0z. package_- 24. 6 24.6 | 24.3 
 — ae _..8-02z. package _- 7.8 7.8 8.2 
| Se ee She eee et aaa | 5.5 5. 5 | 5.4 

Be CRE Ser ae a 24-0z. package-_- 9.8 9.8 9.3 
a Gon Pee Ue 8.4 8.4 8.8 
+ Rolled ER ae a et ee 7.5 7.5 7.5 

Bakery products: | 

*Bread, white - ___-- tee fe 8.9 | 8.9 8.2 

Bread, whole-wheat ee we 9. 8 | 9.8 | 9.3 

i Sait dal a wmunitibe dda nemitiiiiiaaiee = 10.0 | 10.0 | 9.0 

Cake....... ot Aes CITIES | en or St do... 25. 2 | 25.0 | 25. 6 

Soda crackers....................-- ———— oS 17.6 18. 1 18.3 
Meats: 

Beef: 
re a a a 48.5 49.0 | 39. 1 
*Round steak --- ae 44.1 44.6 35. 4 
SIRS Se SPE =. ee ee do... 37.0 36. 4 29. 5 
*Chuck roast..........- _ ea 28. 6 28. 5 22.3 
_ ga ea Sr ee 18.9 18.5 14.6 

“eae ? eS eee 25. 5 25.0 25.8 
Veal: Cutlets........._.. re a RL 45.7 | 45.3 41.2 
Pork: 
i censence« aoa iss 41,2 | 44.0 | 39.5 
ER ae Maa kanine te aaa 35. 1 37.3 | 32.9 
*Bacon, sliced_.__-__. ee 44.9 43.5 | 40.9 
Bacon, strip-_-_---- Ss ee 37.8 36. 7 | 35. 7 
ES a SS | | 53.0 | 52.9 50.8 
Ham, whole._______- ; Ret RR 33. 2 | 33. 3 33.0 
ae ea a 26.7 | 26. 6 24.0 
amb: 
| : ees ee 15.2 | 15.0 13.4 
ET Se SERS ane emer a eee a 24.9 | 24.7 | 23. 5 
ieicnesatceernsse iain tink Sega Moelle tepid adil | 31.7 | 31.3 30.2 
ST a er eee eee do_.. 41.2 | 41.9 | 38.0 
seule *Roasting chickens. is oie ila Rae 36. 5 35.8 | 32.8 
1S | 
ns non senbnnsubacen 16-02. can__| 13.6 13.3 | 13.1 
i ek abi omioe do 26. 4 | 26. 0 25. 4 
Dairy products: 
TR, Be. cndaidémiintie a uijulcedeerndlimed pound 40.7 | 38. 8 42.4 
NT ee eabecc ee 29.0 7.7 | 29.8 
RE a a ae a ¥4 pint 14.7 14.6 15.8 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)?....._..._.._._..-. Geert. 12.5 12. 2 | 12.2 
*Milk, fresh (delivered).............----------.-.---- do. 12.7 12. 5 | 12. 5 
. *Milk, ee ceed 1444-072. can. 7.6 7.6 7.9 
i. cats nosessnaed dozen... 40.7 | 37.1 | 40.9 
Fruits and vegetables: 
res 
iii ON pound... 4.6 4.9 | 5.4 
Dil ae a nk hee a deinonnwadd do....| 6.3 | 6.2 6. 2- 
a a dozen 36. 1 34. 6 31. 


' Prices for individual cities are combined with the 


use of population weights. 











2? Average prices of milk delivered by dairies and 


sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the rela- 
tive proportion distributed by each method. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Coni nyo, 


September and August 1937 and September 1936—Continued 























| 1937 
Article 
| Sept. 14 Aug.17 | & 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 
Fresh—Continued. Cents Cents 
EE Se a ee ee ee eee dozen... 45.6 45.8 
Beans, green.---.- PRE E  E at TLL PE pound... 8.9 7.9 
TE cidecudademeus EES ees a — 3. 1 2.9 
a bunch-- 5.2 4.9 
A TA TR Te 8.4 | 8.3 | 
0 3 Re ee ee ae eae —os 9.7 | 8.4 | 
a cadens aibeeetanmwiay ade au pound. 3.8 3.9 
~, S e e  eee do__.- 1.9 2.0 
SER ell Tae. Geil, Sepa scoeneciads 9.4 8.1 
Re Le ee TS ele do....| 4.1 5.4 
Canned: 
LCE NRE RT RE Tt no. 242 can__| 19.6 19.6 
paar as aes ccd 21.8 | 21.9 
NEES OE ARS, 25 a Sa do___-. 23. 2 23. 1 
a RN EA no. 2 can--| 29. 7 29.4 
Beans, green_---- Ae ESS oe = oe 11.8 2.1 
RT eee 16-0z. can... 8.1 8.1 | 
are EEE TRA a, no. 2 can_. 12.8 | 13.0 
RAE Eee aes © Se do__.-| 16. 0 16. 1 
i Pee do___.| 9.1 9.2 
| _  EEEIRL 5 10}4-0z. can-__| 8.0 8.1 
Dried: | 
EE ne ae ae ee pound.__| 17.0 17.0 
FR iiumeeconcctiqpeteertgnccenitations ee 10. 7 10.7 | 
~ ee 15-0z. package 10.3 10.3 
SE ee ee eee ee pound... 9.6 9.7 
| SS eS EE Ree P eS 11.5 11.8 
. ae iS aa Tee Se Ge... 9.3 10.3 
Beverages and chocolate: 
a | CTE RS ee ee ee Oe do__.-| 26.0 | 26.0 
. Knit ¢ iia © eee. |” ae. do. 72.9 72. 
Th EE, RS. a EES A. oe 8-0z. can_-_| 10.2 10.5 
a ee 8-0z. package... 16. 5 | 16. 6 
Fats and oils: 
go Se SE es et ee ee ee pound. | 17.1 17.5 
ET ES Se do...-| 15.1 15. 6 
*Vegetable shortening_.......__.- BE ESB eg th PIS as 21.5 | 21.8 
| RR: St A ben ee cainied ..pint- 25. 2 | 25. 4 
ES ne one 4 pint__| 17.5 | 17.6 
es RE A ae pound. 18. 4 | 18.8 
ee  ibe.conthntinincensshsntatbitgescsiess ae 19. 6 | 19.9 | 
Sugar and sweets: 
~ A eR ee es Se ee do....| 5.7 | 5.5 | 
ST dine 24-0z. can_-_| 14. 6 | 14.6 
RAI i AEE AR i: A 18-072. ean. 14.5 | 14.5 
RE ES ee ay ten pound 22. 1 22. 1 | 





Details by Regions and Cities 


The 0.4 percent rise in the composite index resulted from higher 
costs in 18 cities and decreases in 32 cities. The increases were most 
pronounced in the coastal cities of the North Atlantic and Pacilic 
regions, while the decreases were greatest in the Central areas. In 
New York City, where food costs made the greatest advance, nicats 
increased 2.0 percent, fresh milk rose an average of 0.9 cent per 
quart, and fresh fruits and vegetables advanced 1.4 percent. hie 
largest decreases occurred in Memphis, Jacksonville, and Kansas 
City, where the cost of both meats and fruits and vegetables declined 
more than the average for all cities combined. 

Indexes of the retail cost of food, by cities and regions, are given 


in table 3 for September and August 1937 and for September of earlier 


years. 
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T,pLe 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities ' 


September and August 1937 and September 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100} 




















1937 1936 1935 1933 1932 1929 
ty and regional area ——- " _ 
Sept. 14 | Aug. 17 | Sept. 15 | Sept. 10 | Sept. 12 | Sept. 15 | Sept. 15 
United MaltR.acectercecccascces 85.8 85. 5 3 80.1 71.9 66.7 108. 0 
— ——— —— =} — ——————— | = ee | a ——— — ee 
New England. ......------------ 85.6 84.4 81.4 80. 0 71.7 7.3 107.4 
Be inabeeteeneneqecsonae 84.0 82.4 79.2 78. 4 70.4 66.3 106. 2 
Brida cedksesveccssens 90.9 2 89.5 87.2 84.4 74.9 70.8 108. 0 
yp ee 87.5 286.5 282.5 79. 5 71.2 65.7 107.8 
Mi tincncnonned 86.0 85. 5 83. 2 80. 6 73. 2 66.9 106.9 
NeW Beet tttesinasas P 89. 7 89.3 86.6 84. 0 75.0 70.9 110.7 
Portland, Maine_....---- 85. 4 85.9 81.9 79. 5 72. 5 67.1 109. 0 
yl 84.7 83.8 80.9 79. 4 71.3 65. 7 107. 5 
Oe Ee 86.7 85.9 84.3 80.9 72.3 268.8 108.0 
0 82.7 83.1 81.7 79.5 73.2 66. 4 109. 2 
Nef tik on tocaccens 88.7 87.2 85.7 83.9 72.7 71.9 106. 8 
Nett Wits Sctedcocasdad 87.6 85. 2 85. 0 81.7 72.7 71.4 107.0 
Philadelphia........--- ; 88. 2 89.0 285.5 81.6 73. 1 68. 0 108. 5 
yl 84.9 85.0 81.9 78. 5 69.0 64. 7 109. 4 
Reg nicdbnbeeccoan 84. 5 85.5 84.6 79. 5 73.3 64.3 108. 8 
Col 8 81.2 82. 5 80. 4 77.1 71.0 65.0 110. 2 
East North Central_.........--- 86. 4 86. 5 86. 0 80. 1 71.8 65.4 109. 6 
dnt adblinecéan nse 87.6 87.6 86. 2 80.3 71.0 69.4 109. 7 
Cl Ee 87.2 86.7 89.9 83. 7 73. 5 64.6 112.3 
Cie a econo eneces 84.9 84.4 85. 3 79.2 71.9 63.3 108, 2 
Columbus, Ohio--..--- 83. 5 83.9 87.9 82.3 74.5 64. 4 107, 2 
C0 le aa 86. 4 86.9 84.9 78. 7 71.1 59.9 109. 5 
eS ee a 84. 7 86. 0 86.5 78.8 74.1 64.8 112.7 
SE Siancidcchesen 89.9 91.0 88. 5 81.4 74.0 68. 6 110.9 
Peoria. so 84.9 85. 7 86. 5 81.5 71.9 64. 1 108, 5 
Springfield, SaSre 83.0 83.7 86.8 79. 8 70. 7 62.6 107.9 
West North Central.........___-. 7.2 88. 1 89, 9 82.6 72.5 65.1 109. 4 
Kansas City - aS ee ee 87.0 88.8 89.9 81.6 73.4 66. 6 109. 4 
Minneapolis - - 88. 0 88. 8 92.3 81.7 72.8 65. 4 110.3 
jo 82 ee ee 2.6 83.8 85. 7 $1.8 67.0 62.4 104.9 
Le = 4 a ee 90.1 90.3 91.3 84.8 74.8 65.7 111.5 
ee (eee eee 83.3 84.8 87.8 79.6 71.5 63.6 108. 5 
ye ae 84.8 85,2 84, 2 81.1 71.5 65.8 107.7 
pc 82.4 83.1 82.0 78. 5 70.3 62. 4 108. 9 
EE ae 88.8 88. 9 7.4 83. 5 72.3 67.5 106.9 
Charleston, 8. C..........- 85.8 85. 4 84.7 81.9 71.4 66.7 106, 5 
Jacksonville................ 81.6 83.6 81.6 78. 7 68. 1 64.0 103. 7 
i 00lU ee 83. 5 83.8 83.8 79. 1 71.7 68. 6 113. 2 
i EPS CN 80. 5 81.3 81.5 77.5 70. 6 62.0 104.0 
CE 85. 2 86.3 84.58 81.6 71.9 65. 6 109. 2 
Washington, D. C_......_- 87.7 87.2 86. 4 84.8 74, 2 68. 6 110.3 
East South Central_.........__.- 81.3 82. 5 81.6 277.9 69. 7 61.0 107.2 
Ee 78. 2 79. 5 77.8 73.3 65. 6 58.8 103.8 
os: nS ai 89.1 89.5 89.8 86.8 77.9 63.8 113.9 
 § = oeagar 81.2 83. 5 83.8 79.7 70. 6 64. 2 108. 4 
el a ence oe 80. 9 81.9 79.3 76. 2 68. 2 62.5 105, 7 
West South Central__..._..___- 83,3 83. 5 83. 4 78.8 70.0 63.7 105. 5 
a a ee 81.4 82. 1 82.6 78. 6 69.8 62.6 106. 4 
tel al ESE 82.6 82.7 82.2 76.3 67.1 60.8 103. 4 
oS OS SS eee 81.0 82.0 2. 6 78. 5 68. 5 62.3 109. 5 
4 87.3 86.8 86. 1 82.4 74.5 69.7 106. 5 
eal > lee . 87.3 87.5 87.4 1 $2.8 270.7 65. 1 104. 1 
0 ee ee 83.0 83.9 81.7 77.0 65.1 64.0 106. 2 
|. eS 89.7 89. 6 90.8 285.9 73.2 67.6 103. 8 
Salt Lake City............. 84.3 84.7 83. 0 79. 1 2 67.9 61.2 103. 9 
ee Se 82.6 81.8 80.7 75.2 273.3 165.9 104. 8 
iil aii 78.8 77.4 77.3 70.4 371.5 61.6 103. 7 
Portland, Oreg............. 85. 6 (3) 82.0 76.2 68. 7 66. 6 104. 4 
San Framlecs” i Sd 85.8 84.8 84.0 80.0 176.9 270.8 106. 7 
es vncnienecnwen 84, 2 84.0 82.3 76.9 72.1 66. 1 103. 5 























! Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to 
Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted 
to represent total purchases, have been combined 


for regions and for the United States with the use of 
population weights. 


? Revised. 


3 Not available. 
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The Bureau collects prices in 11 cities that cannot be included jy 
the food cost indexes, since no prices are available for the base period 
1923-25. These cities were selected from areas formerly not adequately 
represented in the food price reporting service. | 

Average prices for each of these cities for which data were availab|, 
have been released since June 1935. Consumption weights have heey 
provided for these cities, making it possible to measure changes jp 
food costs from one period to another. Percentage changes in food 
costs between August and September 1937 are shown in table 4 fo; 
nine of these cities. 


TABLE 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities 
Sept. 14, 1937, Compared with Aug. 17, 1937 





Percentage change Sept. 14, 1937, compared with Aug. 17, 1937 












































. a Cereals , Bever- 
Region and city Al | and | Dairy — eges Fats 
foods | bakery | Meats | prod- Eggs oe -< and and | 
prod- ucts ha wll choco- | oils | sweets 
ucts late 
West North Central: | 
Cedar Rapids-_.......--- | 1.8 —6.0 —2.2 +1.5 +3.8 —2.5 —0.5 —0.7 
i ars 0 —.6 —1.4 +2.6 +1.2 —2.8 +1.6 +.4 
_ > oeee |} —.4 —.4 —2.7 +1.3 +6. 2 —5.3 —1.6 —2.3 
South Atlantic: 
Columbia, 8. C......_-- —.3 —1.3 +1.1 +2.2 | +13.8 —4.0 +.4 —1.8 
Winston-Salem -___.____- —1.8 —.4 +1.0 +.4] +13.2 —9.4 +.2 —2.9 
East South Central: 
as —.5 —1.0 —.3 +2.2 +5.6 —4.5 —.4 +.1 
West South Central: 
0 —.3 +.1 +1.5 +2.5 | +11.5 —7.9 —.4 —.1 
Oklahoma City _......-- -—.8 —.4 —3.9 +5.2 | +3.4 —4.2 —.5 —2.4 
Pacific: Spokane_.........-- —1.2 +.5 —.5 +2.0 | +13.8 | —10.0 —.3 —.9 | { 
POPOOORSE 


ELECTRICITY PRICES, SEPTEMBER 15, 1937 


RESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 51 
cities. These rates are used for computing average prices and 
typical bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which most 
nearly approximate the consumption requirements for the usual 
domestic services for a five-room house, including living room, dining 
room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The blocks of consumption 
which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
throughout the country are 25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for the use of 
electricity for lighting and small appliances alone; 100 kilowatt- 
hours for lighting, small appliances, and a refrigerator; and 250 
kilowatt-hours for the addition of an electric range to the preceding 
equipment. 

The technical specifications which are used as the basis for thie 
application of the rate schedules are: 
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Floor area (1,000 square feet). 
Connected load: 


Watts 
Lighting and appliances_ _ > oe aadwe - a 
Refrigeration__......____. ‘ ial , 300 
ra , ; . 6, 000 

Measured demand: 

Lighting and appliances _ - ‘ 600 
Refrigeration... -_.._--- - 100 
ES Spee ocak _ 2, 300 


Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 
Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 





Price Changes Between June 15 and September 15, 1937 


Rate reductions became effective in 8 of the 51 cities between June 
15 and September 15. These cities were: 


Bridgeport Cincinnati 
New Haven Milwaukee 
New York (Queens Borough) Dallas 
Pittsburgh Los Angeles 


In only two of these cities, Queens Borough in New York and 
Dallas, were reductions effective for customers using a maximum of 
25 kilowatt-hours, a quantity which provides for lighting and small 
appliances only. These reductions amounted to 10.1 percent in 
Queens and 5.0 percent in Dallas. In these two cities, reductions 
were effective for each of the four services, and were relatively greater 
than in the other cities. In all of the eight cities, customers using 
250 kilowatt-hours, including current for refrigerator and range, 
benefited from the lowered rates. Monthly costs decreased in five 
cities for 100 kilowatt-hours, and in three cities for 40 kilowatt- 
hours. The slight increase for each of the four services for a com- 
pany serving the Boroughs of Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and 
Queens was not due to a revision of rates, but reflects an adjustment 
under the fuel clause for an advance in prices of fuel. 

Changes in net monthly bills and average prices of electricity be- 


tween June 15 and September 15, 1937, are shown in table 5 for eight 
cities. 
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TaBLe 5.— Changes in Retail Prices of Electricity Between June 15 and Sept. 15, 
Monthly Bill, Price per Kilowatt-Hour, and Percentage Change 















































Net monthly bill Net monthly — pe r tf 
10ur 

25 kilo- | 40 kilo- hee xilo-l250 kilo-|| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- 100 kil 

watt- | watt- watt- | watt- watt- watt- watt- 

Type} hours | hours | hours | hours hours | hours | hour 

City and date of , 

owner-| __ Light- Light- Light 

ship! | Light- | Light- ro ing, Light- | Light- om 

ing ing aD sli appli- ing ing anni. 

and and | app’ | ances, and and | ®Ppi 

small | small a refrig- || small | small | 9“ ‘ 

appli- | appli- a _ | erator, || appli- | appli- ofr; 
ances | ances couaee and ances | ances oo, 

range ei 

New England: 

Bridgeport: Cents | Cents | Cents 
| yl eee P $1. 31 2. 05 $4. 87 $8. 90 5.3 5.1 4.9 
i P $1.31 2. 05 $4. 87 $8. 70 5.3 5.1 4.9 
Percentage change ?_ .__.|_____-. Peete) +i, acces. Wie ea fy ae aia eas, 

New Haven: 
(= P $1. 31 $2.05 | $4.87 $8. 90 5.3 5.1 4.9 
~ & aeEnRSsee P $1.31 | $2.05 | $4.87] $8.70 5.3 5.1 | 1.9 
Percentage change #.____|.______]_______- ee Fale — | | eee oF 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York: 
Company 1: 

CS 8 Ee ig $1. 68 $2. 45 $4. 79 $8. 11 6.7 6.1 4.8 

Sept. 15, 1937 4. ....... P $1. 69 $2. 46 $4. 81 $8. 16 6.8 6.1 4.8 

Percentage change #.__/_______ +0.3 +0.3 +0. 4 CA, a 
Company 2: 5 

June 15, 1937 4......-.- P $2. 17 $3. 26 $6.38 | $13. 01 8.7 8.2 6.4 

Sept. 15, 1967 ¢........ P $1. 95 $3. 02 3. 08 | $10. 67 7.8 7.5 | 6.1 

Percentage change ?___/_______ —10.1 —7.5 8 he 

Pittsburgh: 

IE Eee P $1. 25 $2. 00 $4. 00 $8. 50 5.0 5.0 4.0 
 *§ & es P $1. 25 $2. 00 $4. 00 $7. 50 5.0 5.0 4.0 
OO en ee See Seay See vee = Soe ee eeen 

East North Central: 

Cincinnati: 
 ) 8 6 a P $1.00 | $1.45 | $2.65 | $5.35 4.0 3 7 
OS aaa P $1. 00 $1. 45 $2. 50 $4. 75 4.0 3. 6 2.5 
Percentage change 2. ..__/_._____]_..._.._]_-.____- MAF © Pe Mchencetlconcanes 

Milwaukee: 

EE Bh En cancncacse P $1. 41 $1. 90 $3. 60 $6. 48 5.7 4.8 3. 6 

SS P $1. 41 $1. 90 $3. 48 $6. 35 5.7 4.8 3. 5 

Perosmenpe Guange ®. ....)_.......]........].......- —3.5 (Ace: SPY inalics in 
West South Central: 

Dallas: 
| P $1.25 | $2.00} $4.40 | $8.20 5.0 5.0 4.4 
ell: Se P $1. 19 $1. 90 $4. 30 $8. 10 4.8 4.8 3 
Percentage change ?__.__}_._.__- —5.0 —5.0 —2.3 a a ae 

Pacific: 

Los Angeles: 
re P $1.10 $1. 66 $3. 04 $5. 27 4.4 4.1 3. 0 
RS Eee P $1. 10 $1. 65 $2. 97 $5. 10 4.4 4.1 3.0 
Percentage change ?_ _...}_......]__....- —0.3 —2.1 |g RES ee, 2 
SS ea M $1.10 $1. 66 $3. 04 $5. 27 4.4 4.1 3 
SS aaa M $1.10 $1. 65 $2. 97 $5. 10 4.4 4.1 3.0 
Percentage change ?...._/.......]...__._- —0.3 | —2.1] —3.2 }j-......- Jromnnane|-ene- 








1 Type of ownership is indicated as follows: P, 3 Serving Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattar 
private utility; M, municipal plant. Queens 

2 Net monthly bills are computed to mills for 4 Prices include a 2-percent sales tax. 
purposes of comparison. | 5 Serving Queens. 
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GAS PRICES, SEPTEMBER 15, 1937 





RESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured from 50 cities. These 
rates are used in computing average prices and typical bills for each 
city for quantities of gas which approximate the average residential 
consumption requirements for each of four combinations of services. 
These prices are published quarterly for March, June, September, 
and December. 

In order to put the rate quotations upon a comparable basis it is 
necessary to convert the normal consumption requirements used for 
computing monthly bills into an equivalent heating value expressed 
in therms (1 therm=100,000 B. t. u.). This procedure is necessary 
because of the wide range in the heating value of a cubic foot of gas 
between different cities. The equipment and blocks of consumption 
which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
throughout the country are based upon the requirements of a five- 
room house, including living room, dining room, kitchen, and two 


bedrooms. 


These specifications are: Therms 
CE a a a i eae a oe 10. 6 
Range and manual-type water heater__-____.___.__---- 19. 6 
Range and automatic-storage or instantaneous type 

at me en naa ge ON a a cage eR 30. 6 
Range, automatic-storage or instantaneous type water 
ee Sh en ccmdinaadondsbeneas ea 40. 6 


Price Changes Between June 15 and September 15, 1937 


Changes in prices of gas for household use between June 15 and 
September 15 were reported for 3 of the 50 cities. In St. Paul, 
where a block rate superseded a straight line schedule, monthly bills 
for 10.6 therms, covering the use of range only, advanced 14.2 per- 
cent, while costs of greater amounts of gas for the use of additional 
equipment showed decreases of from 1.3 percent for 19.6 therms to 
11.7 percent for 40.6 therms. Advances of approximately 2 or 3 
percent for the other two cities were due to a rate increase in Minne- 
apolis and lower heating value of the gas served in Savannah. 

Changes in net monthly bills for gas between June 15 and Sep- 
tember 15 are shown in table 6 for these three cities. 
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Wholesale Prices 


































WHOLESALE PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1937 


WHOLESALE commodity prices declined 0.1 percent during Sep- 
tember, largely because of sharp decreases in wholesale prices of textile 
products. Although the decline brought the all-commodity index to 
87.4 percent of the 1926 average, it was 7.1 percent above a year ago. 
In addition to the textile products group declines were also registered 
in the farm products, hides and leather products, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous commodity groups. The 
wholesale foods group rose sharply; increases were also reported for 
fuel and lighting materials and metals and metal products. House- 
furnishing goods remained unchanged at the August level. 

Continued decreases in prices of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured articles resulted in the index for each group reaching the lowest 
point of the year. Finished product prices continued their upward 
movement which began approximately a year ago. 


TaBLe 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for September 1937 With 
August 1937 and September 1936 





{1926= 100] 

Percent | | 
< mll | Percent 
en | Septem- | August — Septem- | of change 

wlan | ber 1937 | 1937 month ber 1936 | from a 
ago year ago 
aos Sam | 
| 

EN 87.4 | 87.5 | —0.1 | 81.6 +7.1 
oo EE ae | 85.9] 86.4 - 6 | 84.0 | +2.3 
1. SRS Ss Se Mae ee 88. 0 86.7 | +1. 5 | 83. 3 +5.6 
Hides and leather products_............-- ciidiabapel 107.6 108.1 | —.5 | 94. 6 +13.7 
Teste MIG... .......-.-...-----...--. | 75.3 7.1| -23] 709 | +6. 2 
Fuel and lighting materials__............___. a 78.7 78. 4 | +. 4 | 76. 1 +3.4 

| | | 
Metals and metal products.........-....-. eo 7.0 +1} 868{ +4119 
Building materials.......................- Saditannel 96. 2 96. 3 —.1 | 87.1]; +10.4 
Chemicals and drugs_.................- aan 81.4 82. 2 —1.0 | 81.7 | —.4 
Housefurnishing goods............................. | gt. 91.1 0 | 81.7 411.5 
 ttiti«‘( i RP 77.0 77.3 —.4 | 71.3 | +8.0 
Cl ; | 84.4 84. 8 —.5 | 81.8 +3. 2 
Semimanufactured articles........................... | 85.3 96.6) —-1.5| 75.9| +124 
a Ee 89. 1 89. 0 +.1 | 82.3 +8.3 
All commodities other than farm products_.......__- 87.6 87. 6 0 80. 9 | +8.3 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. 85. 9 86. 1 —.2 79. 6 | +7.9 

















The index for the large group “All commodities other than farm 
products”, measuring the fluctuations in wholesale prices of non-— 
agricultural commodities, remained unchanged at the August level. 
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According to the index for ‘‘All commodities other than farm proj; \\ 
and foods” industrial commodity prices declined slightly duri 
month. 


A comparison of the September level of wholesale commodit, 


rices tl 
with August 1937 and September 1936 is shown in table 1. ea 
Wholesale Price Level in September = 
The decrease of 0.1 percent in wholesale commodity prices (iin, beg 
September, which was largely due to weakening prices of {oxtil per 
products, placed the all-commodity index at 87.4 percent of the 199 
average. The September index is 1.7 percent above the year’s Joy aun 
point of January and 0.7 percent below the high point reached | —a 
April. fell 
Besides a decrease of over 2 percent in the textile products rou. hat 
minor decreases were recorded in the farm products, hides and leathe ho: 
products, building materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellai)eoy; . 
commodity groups. Foods, fuel and lighting materials, and ictal; - 
and metal products averaged higher. Housefurnishing ods = 
remained unchanged at the August level. -” 
Compared with their levels of a year ago all groups witli th 
exception of chemicals and drugs are higher. The increases rang - 
from 2.3 percent for farm products to 13.7 percent for hides and ™ 
leather products. " 
. 


Fluctuations within the major commodity groups which influenced 











° ° ° fr 
the movement of the all-commodity index during September are shown 
. W 
in table 2. 
c 
TaBLe 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price From August to September 19 Lj 
| | ” 
Commodity group | Increases Decreases N 
All commodities.......... sinstiehitein tc aan roe 111 224 | ! a 
Farm products........._. Oke 29° a] 37 - 
SE ;, Renaud . 40 31 | 9 
Hides and leather products.- ___. ee i os Bet 5 9 | 2 , 
Textile products............- : ee ARE Ne” l | 59 | 
ues ame MemGres menberieis.... ......... 2.60 e nen ooo cee 10 | 5 | 
Metals and metal products_-______- a Ee ee ee 13 17 | a 
Building materials____...._- ~ Set PL Ae GI neg 5 21 | 
Chemicals and drugs--_-_--- 1 EE Fe -Eaee oe Mage 5 12 | 
Housefurnishing goods__......._..______. t- ae 0 5 | 
GEE, SIE EI aR > ee 6 8 
— { 





The index for “All commodities other than farm products’’, re/lect- 
ing the movement in prices of nonagricultural commodities, remaine( 
unchanged at 87.6 percent of the 1926 average, but was 8.3 percent 
higher than a year ago. Industrial commodity prices, according to | 
the index for “All commodities other than farm products and foods’ 
85.9—declined 0.2 percent in September but were 7.9 percent higher 
than in September a year ago. 
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Wholesale prices of raw materials fell 0.5 percent to the lowest point 
reached since November 1936. The September index—84.4—-was 3.2 
percent above the level of the corresponding month of last year. 
Although the index for semimanufactured articles declined 1.5 per- 
cent during the month to 85.3, it was 12.4 percent higher than that 
for September of last year. Finished product prices, with an ad- 
vance of 0.1 percent, continued uninterrupted an upward trend which 
bezcan in November 1936. The September index—89.1—was 8.3 
percent above the corresponding month of last year. 

Due to decreases of 6.6 percent in cotton goods, 1.6 percent in woolen 
and worsted goods, 1.5 percent in silk and rayon and other textile 
products, and 0.3 percent in clothing, the textile products group index 
fell 2.3 percent to the low point of the year. Knit goods, on the other 
hand, advanced 1.2 percent due to higher prices for women’s silk 
hosiery. 

Weakening prices for fats, oils, ground bone, and tankage resulted 
in the chemicals and drugs group index-—81.4—falling to the lowest 
point reached in the past 13 months. Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
and fertilizer materials averaged fractionally higher. 

As a result of decreases of 1.4 percent in livestock and poultry prices 
and 0.1 percent in grains the farm products group as a whole declined 
).6 percent. Quotations were lower for wheat, hogs, sheep, cotton, 
hops, peanuts, dried beans, onions, and potatoes. Higher prices were 
reported for barley, oats, calves, steers, eggs, apples, oranges, hay, 
fresh milk, and seeds. The September farm products index—85.9— 
was 2.3 percent higher than a year ago. Wholesale grain prices de- 
clined 22.9 percent since April, when they reached a 10-year peak. 
Livestock and poultry prices, on the other hand, advanced 27.3 per- 
cent during the last 12 months. 

Sharp declines in prices of hides, skins, and leather caused the hides 
and leather products group index to fall 0.5 percent. Average whole- 
sale prices for shoes and other leather products, such as harness, 
advanced slightly. 

Cattle feed prices declined 2.1 percent during the month, and paper 
and pulp decreased 0.7 percent. Crude rubber advanced 0.5 percent. 

The building materials group index declined 0.1 percent due to lower 
prices for floor and wall tile, Douglas fir and Ponderosa pine lumber, 
turpentine, and prepared roofing. Pronounced price increases were 
reported for yellow pine lath, chinawood oil, heating boilers, and 
radiation. Average wholesale prices of cement and structural steel 
remained firm. 

Wholesale food prices, with an increase of 1.5 percent, reached the 
highest level since October 1930. The advance was largely due to 
increases of 6.4 percent in dairy products and 1.2 percent in meats. 


Since February meat prices have advanced 25.6 percent. Individual 
22809-—37 
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food items for which higher prices were reported were butter, cheese. 
oatmeal, canned cherries and tomatoes, fresh beef, veal, dressed 
poultry, cured fish, salt, and granulated sugar. Cereal products ang 
fruits and vegetables declined 2.0 percent during the month.  Sinep 
February the latter subgroup has decreased 27.1 percent. Lowe; 
prices were quoted for fresh pork, wheat flour, macaroni, rice, canned 
and dried apples, raisins, baked beans, canned corn, copra, jelly, ray 
sugar, edible tallow, and vegetable oils. The current food index 
88.0—is 5.6 percent above that for September of last year. 

As a result of advancing prices for coal, coke, and petroleum 
products, the fuel and lighting materials group rose 0.4 percent to the 
highest point reached in the past 7 years. A seasonal decline was 
registered in average prices for gas. 

Although the metals and metal products group index advanced 
only 0.1 percent, the rise brought the index—97.1—to the highest point 
reached since January 1930. The advance was due to higher prices 
for terneplate, motor vehicles, antimony, and plumbing and heating 
fixtures. As a result of a sharp decrease in prices of scrap steel, the 
iron and steel subgroup declined slightly. Minor decreases in prices 
for electrolytic copper, pig lead, pig tin, quicksilver, and copper and 
brass manufactures caused the nonferrous metals subgroup to decline 
0.8 percent. Average wholesale prices of agricultural implements 
remained firm. 

A fractional decrease in prices of furnishings did not affect the index 
for the housefurnishing goods group as a whole. It remained at 91.1 
percent of the 1926 average. 


Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 


August and September 1937 and for September of each year, 1930-36, 
are shown in table 3. 


TABLI 


Bu 


oot PO ed 
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Tape 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100} 





Au- | 5eP- Sep- 

Group and subgroup gust — — 
os 

1937 | 1936 | 1935 








,]] commodities oP Sa . 81.6 | 





Farm products.......---.--- 7 84.0 | 
CREE. nittiitilinneniwes 102.0 | 
Livestock and poultry . ; 93 8 | 
Other farm products. 78.6 | 


Foods . 83. 
Dairy products. ----- ‘ 9. 89. 
Cereal products--_--- -- , . 87.6 
Fruits and vegetables. 5. 71. 
Meats. ..-..<..------ | 87. 
Other foods 5. 3. 76. 


w 


on 


ea | 





cr Cr CO ~1 00 © 


“10K 





Hides and leather products 
a \eeneces--- : 
Hides and skins-_...--- 


94. 
99. 
93. 
84. 
95. 


no. 


Other leather products 


Textile products 
Clothing 
ee 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 


70. 
80. 
80. 
60. 
30 
80. 


67. 


KOnwwoneo eBroww oa 
to oo 


-OOnNNOF- 
em Tob ororc 


Fuel and lighting materials- - 
= ” 
Bituminous coal--..---- ‘ 
+ A : 
a 
Rat si a 
Petroleum products--_-_--- 


76. 
80. 
97. 
93. 
83. 
87. 


57. 


anmnooar- 
aAaARIIOe annI1crOWr © Qh OH 


SIAM PWIHAID ABaIRVl OW 


Metals and metal products. ---- 
Agricultural implements. - 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals. ------ ’ 
Plumbing and heating-- 


86. 
94. 
88. 
91. 
71. 


76. 


no ow oonreo 


~- 





94. : 


on 


CwWODNS Coof ODS 


cre Cr RO OO 
eNom 
Not wnre 


71. 


> 
~ ? . . . . . ,. ~ 
ACLWHO OKADOWS 


OanNyc8)+ 


= DO 


Building materials............._- 
Brick and tile..........-- 
CE ittiadchudhooe xe 
c  # ae cial 
Paint and paint materials___- 
Plumbing and heating-_-- 
Structural steel 
Other building materials_-____. 


87. 
89. 
95. 
84. 
80. 
76. 
97. 
90. 


81. 
88. 
75. 
67. 
69. 


85. 
88. 


80. 
71. 
92. 
90. 





DOAauwnowem 
t Ys eel 
Co Te GO TOT 








Chemicals and drugs..............-.- 
a dl — 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 


80. 
86. 
73. 
67. 
67. 


WuUNWOSNM SOW 
@nwowowornw 2oor-eamre Ono 


ue & > bh 





Housefurnishing goods__......_- 
Ns sienna dane 
PE tintndtcaussecas 


81. 
85. 
78. 
Miscellaneous a , q 71 

Automobile tires and tubes. ____- q 56. 47. 
SR R ; 107. 
Peer ee ee......4.....-......| OR : 80. 
Rubber, crude _ 38. 38. 34 
Other miscellaneous : 5. 5. 81 


80. 
84. 
76. 


on 





Of BAWAN WHKAaADouvo- 
IN DBABDNY OPNIWOWR-! 


900000 Oma 


-_“or- 
o 
CA ho & 





67. 
45. 
67. 
79. 
24. 
80. 


np Oe dO 


-Onnwnvor 


Raw materials... .._._. i ' 4. 81 
Semimanufactured articles : 75. 


Finished products 5 82. 
All commodities other than farm 


- 
‘. 


74. 
83. 


wooo ennocuw 


enw oOonoor 


oon 
~~ 


1 


; 80.9 | 80.8 
All commodities other than farm 


products and foods ; . 79. 6 77.8 








_ 

















' Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to Septembe: 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, b 


from 1926 to 1936, inclusive, and by months from January 
September 1937, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 


TABLE 4. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodit; 
. ps 0 


|1926= 100] 





Year and month 





By years: 
i a Rg 


By months: 
1936: 
January-.---- 
February----- 
March.....-.-- 


Aa 


eee 


August....... 
September-_--- 
October - - -- ’ 
November-__-- 
December. -.- 
1937: 
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The price trend 


modities other than farm products and foods. 
ties included under the classifications ‘‘Raw materials’’, ‘“Semimanu 
factured articles’, and “Finished products” was given in the Oct 
1934 issue of the Wholesale Prices report. 





since 1926 is shown in table 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
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TapLe 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 


[1926= 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Following a slight recession in early September, wholesale commod- 
ity prices turned sharply upward during the weeks ended September 
11 and 18, due principally to sharp increases in prices of farm products 
and foods. The upward movement slackened toward the end of the 
month and the cumulative gain from August 28 to September 25 
amounted to 1.2 percent. 

Farm product prices weakened during the first half of September 
but advanced appreciably during the latter half. An increase of 2.7 
percent was recorded during the 4-week period August 28 to Septem- 
ber 25. Wholesale food prices rose steadily throughout the month, 
registering a gain of 4.0 percent from the last week of August to the 
last week of September. ‘The tendency in prices of fuel and lighting 
materials and metals and metal products also was higher. Textile 
product prices fell consistently during September, registering’ a 
decline of 2.1 percent during the 4-week period. 

The price changes from week to week in hides and leather products, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, housefurnishing goods, and 
miscellaneous commodities were slight and had little effect on the all- 
commodity index. 

Minor weekly price variations in the major commodity groups 
during September are shown by the index numbers in table 6. The 
percentage changes from week to week are given in table 7. 
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Tasie 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Gr 




















ips, 
August and September 1937 
[1926 = 100] 
| | | 8 
: Sept. a Sept. | Sept.| Aug. | Aug. | A 
Commodity group | 11, a. | ast & 
1937 k 1937 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 
een ~— feat Pecd host Cott Suse Same 
| | - 
All commodities________-- acti wa SE 87. 4 _ 86. 8 | 86.4 | 86.5 | 87.3 
Farm products. -........- ' 3| 865] 845| 84.6| 85.0 | 87.1 
SG a Sa ae a 7 88. 6 86. 6 85.7 | 85.3 | 86.8 
Hides and leather products --| 108.3 | 108.3 | 108.5 | 108.6 | 108.7 | 108.6 
Textile products-_-_........- | 74.5] 75.1 75.5 | 75.8] 76.1] 76.6 
Fuel and lighting materials | 79.6] 79.4 79.8 | 79.2) 79.1 78.9 > 
Metals and metal products- . ----------| 96.4] 96.4] 96.4] 96.4 | 95.5 | 95.5 
Building materials_-.........____- . 96.5 | 96.3) 96.4] 96.3 | 96.5 | 96.4 
Chemicals and drugs. -............-. | 81.2] 81.2] 80.9) 81.0) 81.2] 81.7 
Housefurnishing goods- -_-._-- suai | 92.7 92.8 92.8 92.7 | 92.7 92.7 | 
PIR Riinedcccincosus salah | wes 76.9 | 76.9] 76.6 77.0 | 77.2 | 
Raw materials_______- eleties an | 85.0] 84.6] 83.4] 83.3] 83.6] 85.0 | § 
Semimanufactured articles._....._.........- | 85.4] 85.6) 85.7] 86.0 86.5 | 86.6) 8&8 
Pe SUI on cckenemsnednnecongences 89.5 | 89.4 88.9 | 88.4] 88.3 88.9 | 8&8 
All commodities other than farm products. 87.6 87. 6 87.2 | 86.8) 86.8 87.3 8 
All commodities other than farm products 
A REE ERTS ME Re ACI TOND | 85.9 85.9 | 86.0 |) 85.9 | 85.8 | 85.9 RY 
j | | 





TABLE 7.—Weekly Changes (Percent) During September 1937, by Groups of 








Commodities 
: 
Aug. 28 | Sept. 18 | Sept. 11 | Sept. 4 
Commodity group to 





| Sept. 25 | Sept. 25 | Sept. 18 | Sept. 11 





to | to | to 





All commodities__.........___- 


+1.2 | +0.1 | +0. 7 +0) 
Farm products. -..........-- rer: _ , | +2.7 | +.9 +2. 4 
Ul l= . 4 +-4.0 +.1 +23 1.1 
Hides and leather products... — — _, 0 | —.2 l 
Textile products................- : —2.1 —.8 | —.5 { 
Fuel and lighting materials___- , +.6 +.3 | —.5 
Metals and meta! products__. +.9 | 0 | eS I 0 
Building materials_............_._-- 0 | +.2 | —.1 +] 
Chemicals and drugs. _____-- o | 0 | +.4 
Housefurnishing goods______.__- nee a 0 | —.1 0 | 
Miscellaneous. -- -- . . - ae oe , +.1 | +.3 | 0 { 
Raw materials...............--- 7 +1.7 +.5 +1.4 | 
Semimanufactured articles__.....___.__.- —1.3 | —.2 | —.1 
0 eee ee ; +1.4 | +.1 +.6 f 
All commodities other than farm products_- .| +.9 | 0 | +.5 5 
All commodities other than farm products and foods - -| +.1 | 0 | —.1 





Individual Commodities 


The table showing monthly average wholesale prices and inde: 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the Whole- 
sale Prices pamphlet is now published semiannually instead of monthly. 
The June 1937 issue showed the average for the year 1936 and informa- 


tion for the first 6 months of 1937. The monthly figures will be fur- 
nished upon request. 
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OCTOBER 1937 
Consumer Problems 


A selected list of government publications of interest to consumers. Washington, 
U). S. Consumers’ Project, March 1937. 14 pp. 


Cooperative Movement 


The cooperative manager—being the silver jubilee history, 1912-1937, of National 
Cooperative Managers’ Association. By W. Henry Brown. Pocklington 
(York, England), National Cooperative Managers’ Association, Ltd., [1937]. 
157 pp. 


Retailer cooperatives—how to run them. By Hector Lazo. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1937. 248 pp. 
Intended for the practical use of independent retailers in setting up wholesale 
establishments on the cooperative plan. 


Statistics of national organizations affiliated to International Cooperative Alliance 
1988-19386. London, International Cooperative Alliance, 14 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, S. W. 1, 1937. xxiii, 164 pp. (In English, German, 
and French.) 


Statistique des sociétés coopératives, 1935. Sofia, Bulgaria, Direction Générale 
de la Statistique, 1937. 107 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 


Manual of accounting procedure for Iowa credit unions. Des Moines, lowa Credit 
Union League, 1936. 42 pp.; mimeographed. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Condiciones de vida de la familia obrera [Buenos Aires]. Buenos Aires, Departa- 
mento Nacional del Trabajo, Divisién de Estadistica, 1937. Various pag- 
ing, charts. (Serie C, No. 2, Investigaciones Especiales.) 

A report on cost of living and housing conditions of workers’ families in Buenos 

Aires. The data on food prices and index numbers are from an investigation 

made in October 1933. Cost of food, clothing, household furniture, housing, etc., 

in relation to the workers’ wages was determined by a study of expenditures 
throughout 1935 of certain low-income families. A housing inquiry made in 


1936 is the source of the more comprehensive data on costs and conditions of 
working-class housing. 


Costs, content or levels and standards of living—a selected bibliography. Compiled 
by Agnes H. Campbell. New York, Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 
East 22d Street, August 1937. 5 pp. (Bulletin No. 144.) 


Interim report on design of a family budget with special reference to food. London, 
Engineers’ Study Group on Economics, Hazlitt House, Chancery Lane, W. C. 
2, [19377]. 48 pp., chart. 2d and rev. ed. 


Economic and Social Problems 
Our cities, their role in the national economy. Washington, U. S. National Re- 
sources Committee, 1937. xiv, 87 pp.; maps, charts, illus. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
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Report to Comptroller of City of New York, on industrial survey of New ) 
By Charles E. Murphy. New York, 1936 and 1937. In th 
various paging. 

A discussion of industrial growth in New York City, based on this | La 

published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. ™ ag Vi 


Parts: 


Studies in social aspects of the depression. New York, Social Science loses) Pe 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, 1937. Bulletins 27 to 39; various pagi: wn Clas 
Thirteen monographs by different authors on the social aspects of the dep ressin, indust 
Listed in the order of the bulletin numbers, beginning with 27, these studies +), as & W 
titles of which in each case are introduced by the words “Research mem ranqyy The st 
on’’, are devoted, respectively, to crime, education, the family, internal 1 
minority peoples, recreation, religion, rural life, consumption, healt! 
habits, relief policies, and social work. . 


The twilight of American capitalism: An economic interpretation of the Now [eq R. 
By A. 8. J. Baster. London, P. 8S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. 218 p pon 

A criticism by an Englishman of American economic policies. The |jook jx given 
based on two main assumptions, one of which is that public policy s| 
primarily to maintain a freely competitive economic system, and the othier, th; { 
American policy has failed to conform to this basic conception and has sought ; 
solve national problems by the restriction of production and the raising ©) jrjeos. \ 


The Alberta experiment—an interim survey. By C. H. Douglas. London, Ey, Da 
and Spottiswoode, 1937. 220 pp. . 
The author, who originated the idea of “‘social credit’’, attributes th 
up to the present time, of the Alberta experiment to the concerted opposition of the 
financial interests, combined with mistakes on the part of the Alberta government In 
More than half of the volume consists of documents, including the tex 
Alberta Credit House Aet. 


Aspects of a changing social structure. By Sir Percy Alden. London, G: 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937. 190 pp. (Sir Halley Stewart Lecture, 134 
Concise and clearly written exposition of some of the more significant aspects Tl 
contemporary British social policy. There are sections on society’s obliga 
to children, public health, housing, economic security, and the trend toward th or] 
socialization of industry. The problems of the coal industry and of agricultur ad 
are given special attention. 


British experiments in public ownership and control. A study of the Central _ 
Electricity Board, British Broadcasting Corporation, and London Pas 
Transport Board. By Terence H. O’Brien. London, George Allen & win, | 
Ltd., 1937. 304 pp. sea 

A contribution to the growing body of literature on the extremely sig 

development in Great Britain of semiautonomous public bodies for the n 

ment of industry. The author deals not so much with the theory of nationaliza- Fa 

tion of industry as with the actual operations of the three administrativ: 

selected for study. His conclusions on the whole are favorable. 


Economic planning in Australia, 1929-1936. By William Rupert Ma 


London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. 304 pp.; bibliography. by 
Reviews Australian experience during the depression, describing the measures >. 
taken to restore economic equilibrium and the degree of success attained. Fa 


A selected bibliography of books on economic and social planning, 1935-1936.  \\ asii- 
ington, National Economic and Social Planning Association, [19377]. 11 pp. 


The Labor Party in perspective. By C. R. Attlee. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
1937. 287 pp. . 
Presents a betel oattine of the historical background and development, form 0! 
organization, and methods of procedure of the British Labor Party, and discusses T! 
programs and policies which another Labor Government in Great Britain 
presumably follow. The author is the present leader of the Labor Party repre- 
sentation in Parliament. 


Does Norwegian labor seek the middle way? By Finn Moe. (In New Frontiers, ne 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New Yor, al 
April 1937, 40 pp.) di 

Deals with social developments and economic recovery in Norway, including 2 
labor and cooperative movements as important factors. ye 
{ 

( 
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“imployment and Unemployment 


ige and industry of gainful workers [in Michigan]. Lansing, State Emergency 
“Welfare Relief Commission, 1937. 16 pp., map. (Michigan Census of 
Population and Unemployment, first series, No. 9.) 
Classifies 1,398,678 employed and 314,415 unemployed workers in selected 
‘ndustries in Michigan, by age groups, by sex, by localities, and for the State 
as & W hole. 


The story of the 680,712, being an account, in statistical form, of citizenship, nativity, 
age, sex, marital status, ability to read or write English, and number of gainful 
orkers, by occupation and industry, of population of Rhode Island, * * * 
obtained in decennial census, January 1986. Providence, Department of 
Labor, [1937?]. 194 pp., charts. 
Some of the results of this enumeration of the employed and unemployed are 
given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Inventory of active file of applicants, Wisconsin State Employment Service, April 1, 
1937—place of residence, occupation, sex, and certification status of applicants. 
Madison, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Employment Service, 1937. 
Various paging; mimeographed. 

Data are presented by counties and cities. 


Papers and proceedings of fifteenth annual conference of Pacific Coast Economic 
' Association, at University of Oregon, Eugene, December 1936. Stanford 
University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1937. 68 pp. 
Includes an article on seasonal employment with special reference to unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


The problem of unemployment: Legislation proposed to remedy unemployment. By 
Francisco Ducassi Mendieta; translated by R. Hart Phillips. Habana, 
Talleres Tipograficos de Cultura], 8. A., 1937. 78 pp. 

The author proposes as a plan to eliminate unemployment, as far as possible, 
that a supreme international council be created to fix the standard number of 
working hours requisite to equalize world production and consumption. He also 
advocates reciprocal tariff agreements, and study of production in the signatory 
countries, by the council, which would have authority to enforce the agreements 
reached. 


Farm Labor and Farm Tenancy 


Seasonal agricultural labor in the Yakima Valley. By Paul H. Landis. Washing- 
ton, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 11 pp. (Serial No. R. 610, 
reprint from August 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Farm tenancy in Tennessee. By Charles E. Allred and others. Knoxville, 
University of Tennessee, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1936. 31 pp., 
maps, charts; mimeographed. 

Analyzes the farm-tenant situation, showing its relation to relief, the living 
conditions of tenant families, and their distribution geographically, by race and 
by type of tenancy. 

Farm tenancy in United States, 1918-1936: A selected list of references. Compiled 
by Louise O. Bercaw. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
June 1937. 302 pp.; mimeographed. (Agricultural Economics Bibliog- 
raphy No. 70; supersedes No. 59.) 


Governmental Activities 


T'he Book of the States, Vol. II. Chicago, Council of State Governments, Drexel 
Avenue and 58th Street, 1937. Book 1, 400 pp., illus.; Book 2, 211 pp. 
Book 1 of this 1937 edition of the Book of the States deals with intergovern- 
mental cooperation, and contains a brief history and a record of activities in that 
field during the past 2 years (1935-37). Organizations of governmental agencies 
and associations active in public work are listed, with officers and addresses, and 
described briefly in regard to membership, activities, and official publications. 
A handbook of State governments is included, furnishing a directory of State 
officials and members of State legislatures in 1937, with references to information 
and research facilities offered through official channels. 
Book 2 is a transcript of the proceedings of interstate conferences held during 
the period 1935 to 1937. One of these was the conference of the Interstate 
Commission on Social Security, held at Atlantic City, June 26 and 27, 1936. 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Research memorandum on social aspects of health in the depression. By Selwy, I Briist 
Collins and Clark Tibbitts. New York, Social Science Research Coy,,,. hin 
230 Park Avenue, 1937. 192 pp. (Studies in social aspects of the de, oa a 
sion; Bulletin 36.) See BM account 

The report is divided into three main chapters, covering health conditions. + existing 
environment factor, and the prevention and treatment of illness. Stidics .¢ Studies 
these matters are discussed from the standpoint of their findings, and suggestio,. Nt 

are offered for research in various phases of the health problem. ~ An a 

Sickness among male industrial employees during final quarter of 1936 and 4), publish 
year asa whole. By Dean K. Brundage. Washington, U. 8. Public Heals) Toware 
Service, 1937. 3 pp. (Reprint No. 1818 from Public Health Reports, Ap in 
30, 1937.) = eit 

Covers the frequency of sickness and nonindustrial accidents causing disabj}it, rh a“ 
of 8 days or longer, in a group of male industrial employees, during 193: a Det 


Mortality among southern Negroes since 1920, with comparative data for ern 
whites and northern Negroes. By Mary Gover. Washington, U. S. Py) 
Health Service, 1937. 52 pp., charts. (Public Health Bulletin No. 235 
It was found that in 10 Southern States, during the period from 1922 to 1939 
mortality rates for all ages declined 2.5 percent among colored and 7.7 percey: mm 
among white persons. Each age group under 30 among colored and wider 4 
among white also showed a decline in the rate, but over those ages the recorded 
mortality increased, the percentage of increase being greater for the colored rac 


An 
The need for industrial hygiene courses in public health curricula. By J. J. Bloom. law a 
field and R. R. Sayers. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1937 we 
4 pp. (Reprint No. 1833 from Public Health Reports, June 18, 1937 rhe J 
Seventeenth annual report of Industrial Health Research Board [Great Britain), 
June 30, 1987. London, 1937. 38 pp. Of 

Discusses briefly the investigations carried out by the Board during the year first 
environmental conditions, physiology and psychology of work, accidents and oceu- appl 
pational fitness, and occupational sickness. P vis 

iti: 
Daylight illumination necessary for clerical work. By L.H. McDermott. Lond 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1937. 14 pp., diagram: 
illus. (Illumination Research Technical Paper No. 19.) 

This study, made with 17 individuals used as subjects, showed that the averag: citiz 
minimum degree of daylight illumination required for clerical workers is about : ; 
foot-candles. New 
Noise. By A. H. Davis. London, Watts & Co., 1937. 148 pp., charts, illus. 

The author, who is connected with the British National Physical Laboratory I 
discusses the effects of noise, its measurement, methods of reduction or absorp- fall 
tion, and methods of control where exclusion of sound is not necessary or possi! by 
A bibliography of English publications on the subject is added. con 
Ventilation of factories and workshops. London, Home Office, 1937. 52 p) pe 

diagrams, illus.;3ded. (Welfare Pamphlet No. 5.) on 


Protection against mine gases. By J. J. Forbes and G. W. Grove. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1937. 52 pp.,illus. (Miners’ Circular 35.) 


Review of literature on effects of breathing dusts, with special reference to silicosis. 
By D. Harrington and Sara J. Davenport. Washington, U. S. Bureau 0! M 
Mines, 1937. 305 pp.; bibliography. (Bulletin No. 400.) 

Reviews reports and other writings relating to the effects of dust inhalation, 
particularly in mining and allied industries, covering the physiological effects 0! 
breathing dust, prevention of dust diseases, and the economic and legal aspects 0! = 
the dust-disease problem. y 


Health Insurance 


Die krankenversicherung 1934, mit vorldufigen ergebnissen fiir das jahr 1935. Berlin, R 
Statistiches Reichsamt, 1936. 115 pp. 
Report on operation of the sickness-insurance system in Germany during 1934, 
with preliminary data for 1935,fand a short history of the organization during 
the 50 years of its existence. n 
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Housing 


British and American housing. By Richard L. Reiss. New York, National Public 
Housing Conference, Inc., 112 East Nineteenth Street, 1937. 110 pp. 

Compares tax methods in Great Britain and the United States, gives a historical 

account of British housing legislation and its results, and states the problem 
ayisting in the United States at present. A brief bibliography is appended. 


studies of community planning in terms of the span of life. By Catharine I’. Lansing. 
New York, New York City Housing Authority, 1937. 43 pp., charts. 
An article on housing in relation to population needs, based on this study, is 
published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Toward the end to be achieved: The New York City Housing Authority, its history 
in outline. New York, New York City Housing Authority, 1937. 19 pp. 


The working class home: Its furnishing and equipment. London, Council for Art 
and Industry, 1937. 64 pp., illus. 
Detailed suggestions on furnishings and costs. 


Immigration and Naturalization 


Immigration and naturalization, with special reference to United States of America. 
By Henry B. Hazard. Washington, American University Graduate School, 
1901 F Street NW., 1937. 22 pp. (International Law and Relations, 
Vol. VI, No. 13.) 

An outline of the development in this country of immigration and naturalization 
law and policy. 


The families of aliens—a study of their citizenship status. By Melvin M. Fagen. 
New York, National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, 1133 Park 
Avenue, 1937. 15 pp. 

Of the 4,853 aliens reporting naturalization status, 34.1 percent had applied for 
first papers and 32.2 percent for second papers; 33.1 percent had made no 
application for papers. 


Citizenship and naturalization activities in United States. [Springfield?], Illinois 
State Committee on Citizenship and Naturalization, [1937?]. 145 pp.; 
bibliography 

Report of a national survey to secure data on which to base an adequate 
citizenship and naturalization program for Illinois. 


Vew Americans in Allegheny County—a cultural study. By Mary E. Hurlbutt. 
New York, New York School of Social Work, 122 East Twenty-second 
Street, 1937. 114 pp. 

Reproduced from material constituting part of a study to be published in the 
fall of 1937 under the title ‘Greater Pittsburgh, the community and social work’’, 
by Philip Klein and collaborators. These data, issued in advance of the more 
comprehensive report, include information on population trends, Americaniza- 
tion, nationality communities, citizenship training, and naturalization, in Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania. The program of international institutes (Y. W. 
C. A. service bureaus for immigrant girls, etc.) is also presented. 


Income 


Monthly indexes of nonagricultural and national income. Statistical supplement to 
“Nonagricultural income as a measure of domestic demand.”’ Washington, 
U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, August 1937. 9 pp. 
This supplement revises earlier monthly estimates by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to conform to annual estimates of the Department of 
Commerce, and gives monthly figures to June 1937. 


Industrial Accidents and Safety 


Report to Minister of Transport upon accidents which occurred on railways of Great 
Britain during the year 1936. London, Ministry of Transport, 1937. 53 pp. 
(Cmd. 5477.) ; 

The report shows that 382 fatalities and 25,744 injuries resulted from train, 
movement, and nonmovement accidents during 1936, as against 391 fatalities 
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and¥23,220 injuries in 1935. Employees of the railways and contract 


involved in 246 fatalities and 16,620 injuries in 1936, as compared wit} 21) ;, 


talities and 15,277 injuries to the same group in 1935. Accidents occ 


1936 to employees of railways owned by the dock and harbor authorities gr. <) nin 


to have resulted in 3 fatalities and 32 injuries. 


Fifteenth annual report of Safety in Mines Research Board, including 
matters dealt with by Health Advisory Committee [Great Britain], 1936. 
1937. 130 pp., illus. 


Summarizes the work of the Board during 1936 covering safety instru: a 
safety and health studies. 


Suggested procedure for conducting first-aid and mine rescue contesis. 1}: 
Grove. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1937. 51 pp., d 
(Technical Paper 579.) 


Industrial Relations 


Expressing the sense of Congress on so-called sit-down strikes and the indu 
system. Report from the Committee on Labor, U. 8S. House of Re 
tives, to accompany 8S. Con. Res. 7, 75th Congress, Ist session. Was 
1937. ll pp. (Report No. 624.) 


Sii-down strikes—a reading list. Compiled by George E. Pettengill. Ni 
York Public Library Bulletin, June 1937, pp. 480-484.) 


Q 


Sympathetic strikes—a bibliography. Compiled by Estelle Murasken 
Deutsch. Washington, U.S. Works Progress Administration, 1937. 
paging; mimeographed. 


The labor boycott—a bibliography. Compiled by Delia Randall and Jesse | 
Washington, U. 8S. Works Progress Administration, 1936. Various ging 
mimeographed. 


Picketing in labor disputes—a bibliography. Compiled by Estelle M 
Rosa Deutsch, and Alexander Kramer. Washington, U. 8S. Works P 
Administration, 1937. Various paging; mimeographed. 

Report of Anthracite Board of Conciliation. Hazleton, Pa., 1937. 417 | 
XXIII.) 

Record of cases considered by the Board since 1934, showing for each « 
nature of the grievance and the decision rendered. 


Labor Relations Board’s decisions, 1935-1937, against employers, regardi: 
sentation and elections. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the 
States, Department of Manufacture, 1937. 33 pp. 


Towards industrial peace in Australia. By Orwell de R. Foenander. Mel! 
Melbourne University Press, 1937. 292 pp. 
A series of essays covering the history of the Commonwealth Court of C: 
tion and Arbitration, touching on economic and legal as well as historical a 
of its operations. 


Répertoire chronologique des sentences surarbitrales rendues du 19 janvier au 
1937 en exécution de la loi du 831 décembre 1936 et du décret du 16 janvii 
Paris, Présidence du Conseil; in annexe au Journal Officiel de la Répu 
Frangaise, Paris, September 3, 1937, pp. 619-687. 

Decisions rendered between January 19 and April 8, 1937, in the arbitra' 


industrial disputes in France under the law of December 31, 1936, and the 
of January 16, 1937. 


Addresses on industrial relations, 1936. Ann Arbor, University of Mic 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, [1937?]. 51 pp. 


The subjects of the papers included unemployment compensation and vari 
aspects of the Social Security Act and of industrial relations. 


International Labor Conditions 


Results of International Labor Conference, June 1937. By W. Ellison Chalme! 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 12 pp. (Seria! \o 
R. 613, reprint from August 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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The I. L. O. year-book, 1936-37. Geneva, International Labor Office (American 
branch, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.), 1937. 607 pp. 

The material is presented under the following general heads: Economic devel- 
opments; conditions of work (hours, holidays, industrial medicine, accident pre- 
vention, women’s work, protection of children and young persons, factory inspec- 
tion); social insurance; remuneration of labor; employment, unemployment, migra- 
tion; workers’ living conditions; workers’ general rights (right to organize, col- 
loctive bargaining, conciliation and arbitration, etc.); special problems of certain 
categories Of workers (salaried, professional, agricultural, home workers, seamen, 
native, prison). An appendix contains information concerning the structure of the 
International Labor Organization and statistics of membership, etc., of interna- 
national and national federations of trade unions. 


Vear-book of labor statistics, 1937. Geneva, International Labor Office (American 
branch, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.), 1937. 237 pp. (In English 
and French.) 

Covers population, employment and unemployment, hours of work, wages, cost 
of living and retail prices, workers’ family budgets, migration, industrial relations, 
and economic statistics (including index numbers of production and wholesale 
prices). 


World economic survey, 1936-37. Geneva, League of Nations, Economic Intelli- 
cence Service (United States agents, Columbia University Press, New York 
City), 1937. 261 pp. 

Chapters are devoted to rising price levels and the improvement of labor con- 
litions, the latter treating of employment, unemployment, and the movement for 
higher wages, with statistics on these matters, and the widening scope of labor 
legislation. There is a chronological list of economic events in 1936. 


Labor Legislation 


Digest of State and Federal labor legislation enacted September 15, 1936, to July 1, 
1937. Washington, U. 8. Division of Labor Standards, 1937. 124 pp. 
sulletin No. 15.) 


Child-welfare legislation, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1937. 35 
pp.; mimeographed. 


Summary of 1987 labor laws for women. Washington, U. 8S. Women’s Bureau, 
July 15, 1987. 4 pp. 


Labor relations law: Wagner Labor Act—commentary, regulations, U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions. [New York, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Empire State 
suilding?], 1937. 76 pp. 


Picketing provisions of Wisconsin Labor Code upheld. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1937. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 600, reprint from July 
1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 

- 


I'he Wisconsin Labor Relations Act—a guide to its understanding. By Nathan P. 
Feinsinger and William Gorham Rice, Jr. Madison, Wis., 1937. 78 pp. 
(Bulletin of University of Wisconsin, Serial No. 2254, General Series No. 
2038.) 

Contains the text of the act, a review of its history and background, a topical 
analysis of its provisions, and a series of questions and answers covering pro- 
cedures and rights and duties of employers, employees, and labor organizations 
with reference to the act. 


Labor legislation in Canada, 1936. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1937. xiii, 
176 pp. 

_A brief review of Dominion labor legislation in 1936 was published in the 

September 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 618). 


Indian labor legislation, 1932-37, with special reference to recommendations of 
Royal Commission on Labor in India. Delhi, [Department of Industries and 
Labor?], 1937. 57 pp. (Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labor, No. 61.) 


rhe new Turkish Labor Code. By Oscar Weigert. (In International Labor 
Review, Geneva, Switzerland, June 1937, pp. 753-774; also reprinted.) 
Analyzes the main provisions of the code with special reference to the effects 
which it may have on economic and social conditions. A digest of the code was’ 
also published in the Monthly Labor Review for March 1937 (p. 639). 
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Fifth report to [Massachusetts] general court of Commission on Interstate ( 
——e Labor and Industries. Boston, 1937. 81 pp. (House D, 
601.) 

Reviews the present status in New England and other parts of the 
States of the movement for interstate cooperation to secure uniformity in |, gisla. 
tion and administrative methods dealing with labor and industry. Recom enda. 
tions include one for the continuance of the Massachusetts commission a)q +}, 
expansion of its efforts in that field; and a suggested memorial to Congress ; ‘ 
ing Federal legislation applying the principle of the Hawes-Cooper Act nviet 
labor) to labor standards in general. Statistical data presented in an append, 
deal with industries and industrial development in Massachusetts and in 
competitor States in the period 1919-33. 


Legislative councils. By Bryant Putney. Washington, 1937. 16 pp. (RKdit 
Research Reports, Vol. 2, No. 6.) 

In an effort to improve and modernize legislative methods, legislative ¢ 
have been established in eight States (Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky 
Michigan, Nebraska, Virginia, Wisconsin). This pamphlet reviews their organiza. 
tion and work and the events leading to their establishment, and discuss 
devices which have been utilized to aid the legislative process. 
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Labor Organizations 





The activities of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 1983-1935. Paris 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 9 Avenue d’Orsay, 1937. 485 py 

In addition to the report of the federation’s activities during the 3-year period 
1933-35, the volume contains reports from the affiliated national cente: 
international trade-union federations for the same period, and the proceedings oj 
the Congress of the International Federation of Trade Unions and the Interna- 
tional Conference of Women Trade Unionists, both held in London in July 1936, 


Thirty-sizth annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1937, 
statistics of membership, 1932-1936. Boston, Massachusetts Department | 
Labor and Industries, 1937. 77 pp. (Labor Bulletin No. 176.) 










Laundry Industry 





Consider the laundry workers. By Jane Filley and Therese Mitchell. New Y: 
League of Women Shoppers, 220 Fifth Avenue, 1937. 64 pp., illus. 

Report of a survey of selected laundries in New York City, made by investi- 
gators from the League of Women Shoppers, covering working conditions in the 
laundry industry and living standards and social status of individual laundry 
workers. Emphasis is placed upon the effects of working conditions upon laundry 
users as well as workers, and upon the consumer’s opportunity to improve working 
conditions and industrial relations. 













Leather-Footwear Industry 





Leather footwear—world production and international trade. By J. G. Sehnitze 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1937. 15! 
pp., map, illus. (Trade Promotion Series No. 168.) 

For some of the countries surveyed, data are given on employment, wages, and 
working hours in the industry. 


Migration 





Research memorandum on internal migration in the depression. By Warren 5 
Thompson. New York, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
1937. 86 pp.; bibliography. (Studies in social aspects of the depression; 
Bulletin 30.) 

The movement of workers from farms to cities and from cities to farms in recent 
years is emphasized in this booklet, although other types of migration are also 
mentioned. The author, a population expert, believes that we are not going to 
be able to direct migration effectively until we know a great deal more than al 
present. Accordingly, numerous suggestions for further research are give!, 
including suggestions for field studies and for improvement of census statistics 
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Minimum Wage 


inimum-wage legislation in United States, as of July 1, 1987. Washington, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 615, reprint 
from August 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Mining Industry 


Anthracite region: Tons of coal mined, days worked, persons employed, killed and 
injured, explosives used, and man-days, 1936. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines, [19377]. 15 pp.; mimeographed. 

The statistics are shown by mining company and by individual mine. 


Bootlegging or illegal mining of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania—a census and survey 
of the facts. [Philadelphia], Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal Industry Com- 
mission, [Integrity Building], 1937. 84 pp., maps. 


Employment and related statistics of mines and quarries, 1935: Coal. Washington, 
U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 1937. 133 pp. (National Research 
Project, Mineral Technology and Output-per-Man Studies, Report No. E-—4.) 

A census of the coal-mining industry, showing number of mines, production, 
and employment, for bituminous and anthracite mining separately. Material 
for 1935 is supplemented by that for earlier periods, and certain United States 

Bureau of Mines statistics are included. 


Fifty-fifth coal report of Illinois, 1936. Springfield, Department of Mines and 
Minerals, 1937. 291 pp. 
Statistics of employment, labor productivity, and accidents are included in 
this summary of mining operations in 1936. 


Annual report of Minister of Mines, British Columbia, for year ended December 31, 
1986. Victoria, 1937. Various paging. 
Includes statistics on production, employment, and accidents to workers in 
the mining industry of the Province. 


Occupations 


Analyses of special jobs in quality milk production: Procedure and practices for 
quality milk production on farms. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 
1937. 15 pp. (Vocational Education Bulletin No. 154, Agricultural Series 
No. 40; revised 1937.) 


Students and occupations. By E.G. Williamson. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1937. xxiv, 437 pp. | ae General Education Series.) 

In the first part of the book the importance of the nonvocational values of 
general education is emphasized and the psychological problems involved in the 
selection of a vocation are discussed. One chapter deals with the scope and types 
of the occupations of today, and employment trends. The remainder of the 
volume surveys various occupational fields. Every chapter except the first is 
followed by a list of references and suggestions for reading. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


1937. 3 pp. (Serial No. R. 614, reprint from August 1937 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Personnel Management 


Individual diagnosis: A manual for the employment office. By N. W. Morton. 
Montreal, McGill University, 1937. 123 pp. (McGill Social Research 
Series, No. 6.) 

_ Analyzes the purpose of individual diagnosis, discusses aids to vocational 

interviews, and evaluates various tests and rating methods. 


The peychology of selecting employees. By Donald A. Laird. New York and 

ondon, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 316 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Formulates principles of scientific methods to be followed inselecting workers 
for various occupations. 
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Supplement to management bibliography [issued in 1981], covering 193) | 
Compiled by R. M. Berg. New York, American Society of Me 
Engineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 1937. 88 pp. 

Accident prevention, health, fatigue, noise elimination, incentives, j; 
relations, job analysis and standardization, wages, pensions, vacatio 
training are among the topics covered. 


Prices 


Wholesale prices in Philadelphia, 1784-1861: Part II, Series of relativ 
prices. By Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray, and Miriam Hussey. Pp} 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 271 pp., charts: 


raphy. (University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and (oy. 


merce, Research Studies XXX.) 
Index numbers of wholesale prices are shown for important items, | 
from 1784 to 1861. The base used is the average price from 1821 to 1825, i: 


World prices and the building industry; index numbers of prices of 40 ba 
modities for 14 countries in currency and in gold, and material on th: 
industry. By George F. Warren and Frank A. Pearson. New Yor 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1937. 240 pp., charts. 

Mainly statistical, but the authors attempt to interpret the data. TT! 
that depressions are brought about by rapidly falling prices, but are acc: ite 
when falling prices coincide with the declining phase of the building cycle. Ss 
gestions are made regarding public-works programs as a means of moder: 
violence of the building cycle and of depressions. 


Prison Labor 


The prison labor problem in Utah. Washington, U. 8S. Prison Industri 
ganization Administration, 1937. 43 pp.; mimeographed. 


Recreation 


Proceedings of Twenty-second National Recreation Congress. New York, Ns 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 1937. 151 pp. 
In addition to addresses on various phases of the recreation movement 
maries are given of the group discussions. 


Research memorandum on recreation in the depression. By Jesse F. Steinc: 
York, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 1937. 
(Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression; Bulletin 32.) 

Reviews developments in various fields of recreation and the changes b: 
about by the depression, and suggests problems which would be suitable top 
thorough study and research. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Report on direct relief in New Hampshire, January 1, 1935—December 31 
Concord, State Board of Welfare and Relief, 1937. 71 pp. 

Interim report of National Employment Commission, Canada, June 1, 1° 
June 30, 1937. Ottawa, 1937. 49 pp. 

In this report covering the first year of its existence, the commission cd 
its activities in securing data, recommends practical measures for increasi! 
ployment and insuring efficiency and economy in administration of relic! 
discusses the formation of machinery to carry out its policies. 


Resettlement 


A Federal resetilement project, Granger Homesteads. By Raymond P. Dugg 


Washington, Catholic University of America, School of Social Work, !|{)37 


183 pp., charts, illus. 
After an appraisal of the status of the coal industry in Iowa, in the vicinity | 
which the project is located, the development of the plan is described ani t! 
economic and social position of occupant families analyzed. 
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An analysis of methods and criterta used in selecting families for colonization projects. 

* By John B. Holt. Washington, U. 8. Farm Security Administration and 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1937. 54 pp. (Social Research Report 
No. 1.) 


Social Security 


The evaluation of permanent incapacity for work in social insurance. Geneva 
(nternational Labor Office (American branch, 734 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C.), 1937. xvi,.375 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 14.) 

Compares and analyzes the methods used under workmen’s-compensation 
and invalidity-insurance systems in various countries in evaluating incapacity 
for work. No attempt is made to deal with all the problems involved, attention 
being confined to those which are considered fundamental. 


Report on the British social services. London, Political and Economic Planning, 
16 Queen Anne’s Gate, 1937. 210 pp., charts. 

A survey of existing public social services in Great Britain, with suggestions for 
future development, covering such questions as education, public health, welfare 
of the blind, employment service, social insurance (health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, the contributory pensions scheme, workmen’s compensation), 
and social assistance, including noncontributory old-age pensions, unemployment 
assistance, and public assistance. 


The social services—a historical survey. By W. Hardy Wickwar. London, Cobden- 
Sanderson, 1936. 268 PP. 

Listing as social services British government activities in the fields of poor 
relief, education, public health, and social insurance, this book reviews their 
historical and political backgrounds, and presents the author’s views upon some 
of their effects and inadequacies, and upon the administrative practices involved. 
A reference list classified by subjects is included. 


Dieci anni di economia fascista, 1926-1935: La formazione dell’ economia corpora- 
tiva. Milan, Université Commerciale Luigi Bocconi, 1937. 577 pp. (Annali 
di Economia, Vol. XII.) 

This comprehensive survey of developments under the fascist regime in Italy 
has a chapter on social insurance which discusses its theoretical and actuarial 
basis as illustrated by the system of Italy, reviews the history of Italian social 
insurance, and gives yearly statistics of compulsory invalidity and old-age insur- 
ance, survivors’ benefits, maternity aid, unemployment insurance, and compulsory 
tuberculosis insurance, through 1934. 


El Instituto Nacional de Previsién [Spain] protege y asegura a los trabajadores. 
[Valencia?], Ministerio de Trabajo y Assistenza Social, 1937. Various paging. 
A series of pictorial and statistical charts prepared by the National Welfare 
Institute of Spain for the Paris Exposition, showing the functioning of the Insti- 
tute in protecting and insuring workers against old age, accidents, and unemploy- 
ment, administering maternity benefits, and fostering pupils’ cooperatives. The 
manner of investment of the Institute’s funds is also shown. (In Spanish with 
French explanatory text on plates reproducing exhibits.) 


Insurance and annuity plans for college staffs. By Sherman E. Flanagan. Wash- 
_ington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1937. 83 pp. (Bulletin, 1937, No. 5.) 
Various insurance and annuity plans suitable for college staffs are described 
and compared, and the extent to which these systems are in force is shown. The 
concluding chapter presents fundamental principles of a comprehensive program 
of insurance and annuities for the staffs of educational institutions. 


Unemployment insurance and old-age benefits [pay-roll taxes]. New York, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., Empire State Bldg., 1937. 183 pp. 

Designed as an aid to employers in the maintenance of proper records and in 
filing reports under the Federal law on unemployment insurance and old-age 
benefits and under the State unemployment-insurance laws. Pay-roll tax regu- 
lations are given, illustrations of how pay-roll records may be set up, and other 
information essential to employers in conforming with the provisions of the laws, 
together with the text of the Federal Social Security Act. 


22809—-37——-17 
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The actuarial aspect of unemployment insurance—British experience. By \, 
Hallam Reede. State College, Pa., 1936. 31 pp.; bibliography. |p -_ 
sylvania State College Studies, Vol. 1, No. 1.) ' ; 

The author uses the British experience with unemployment insurance. 


. . . . . 1U¢ it ’ 
is comparatively lengthy, as the basis for a discussion as to whether une.),»),, . : 
. . . . AUy- U 
ment insurance can be established on an actuarial basis. He concludes t} t ¢j, in¢ 
operation of the British system does not provide a definite answer to the qy.-<tj,, Inve 


but that it does indicate pitfalls to be avoided in our own experience wit! 
security systems. 


. A 

Textile Industry Nat 

Effects of mechanical changes in cotton-textile industry, 1910 to 1936. By Bors = 
Stern. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 26 pp., illus 

(Serial No. R. 612, reprint from August 1937 Monthly Labor Review i Am 

ae a T 

Training but 

Trou 

Training for industry. New York, National Industrial Conference Board. |y¢ reté 

247 Park Avenue, 1937. 29 pp. (Study No. 237.) a anc 

Training for public service—a bibliography. Compiled by Dorothy Camp}, ” 

Culver. Berkeley, University of California, Bureau of Public Administra. An 

tion, May 15, 1937. 48 pp. 

Lists English-language materials on training in this country and in Europe: 0) 
the work in this connection of specified educational institutions; and on training em 
for specific types of public service. - 

chi 

Wages and Hours ” 

Comparative labor standards in transportation. Washington, Federal Coordinator | 
of Transportation, 1937. 147 pp., charts. Ci 

Excerpts from this report, relating to hours and earnings, are given in this 
issue. A 
New fashions in wage theory: Keynes—Robinson—Hicks-Rueff. By Jiirge: 

Kuezynski. London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1937. 99 pp. - 
The first half only of this book is devoted to criticism of the wage theories o! 
Keynes, Robinson, Hicks, and Rueff. The second half, entitled ‘Statistica TI 
Essays’’, makes contributions to several important fields of statistical work 
Chapter 4, “‘A study of wage averages within a capitalist organism’’, attempts 
to measure wage changes in British-controlled textile factories in India as we’! 
as in Great Britain. hapter 5 discusses wage changes in the light of changes la 
in the intensity of work. Chapter 6 appraises productivity and “unproductivity” in 
in manufacturing in the United States by considering the unemployed as we'll as pr 
the employed in connection with measures of labor productivity. Chapter 7 I 
is a study of the relation between unemployment and the death rate, especiall\ al 
in England. The eighth and final chapter is devoted to the problem of measuring of 
changes in the cost of living. A 
Welfare Work 
re 
Miners’ Welfare Fund: Fifteenth annual report of Miners’ Welfare Committee, for e 
the year 1936. London, 1937. 113 pp., illus. f¢ 

Data in the report dealing with bath accommodations at mines are summarized t! 
in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Other functions of the Miners 
Welfare Fund, including education, recreation, research, and the granting ol 
scholarships to miners and their children, are covered in the report. 

| 
General Reports r 


Annual report of Commission of Labor and Industry (Labor Department), Kansas, 
for the year ending December 31, 1936. ‘Topeka, 1937. 77 pp., folders 
Gives data on employment, payrolls, employment service, industrial accidents, 
factory and mine inspection, women’s working conditions, and retail prices. | ic" I 
is also a directory of the labor organizations in Kansas. fi 
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industrial de 1935 [Argentina]: Resultados generales (cifras provisionales). 
asciculo No. 2. Buenos Aires, Ministerio de Agricultura, Comisién Na- 
ional del Censo Industrial, 1937. 69 pp. 

Preliminary figures on persons employed, wages, and hours, in Argentine 
industry, as revealed by the industrial census taken in 1935. 


Cen 


Investigactones sociales [Argentina]: Sintesis de los resultados obtenidos en 1936. 
Buenos Aires, Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Division de Esta- 
distiea, [1937]. 16 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

A summary of the social investigations carried out up to the end of 1936 by the 
National Department of Labor of Argentina with respect to union organization, 
strikes, living conditions of workers’ families, industrial census, occupational 
census, and industrial accidents. 


Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1937. Bruxelles, Ministére 
de l’Intérieur, Office Central de Statistique, 1937. Various paging. 

There are no labor statistics in the small section devoted to the Belgian Congo, 
but for Belgium there are data on accidents in mines and quarries and on rail- 
roads, strikes and lockouts, employment, employment service, wholesale and 
retail price indexes, family allowances and other forms of social insurance, housing, 
and cooperative societies. The price indexes and the figures on strikes are brought 
down to 1936, but the data on the other topics are for earlier years. 


Annual report on administration of Factories Act in Bengal for year 1936. Alipore, 
Chief Inspector of Factories, 1937. 91 pp. 

Contains information on number of factories by industry, inspections made, 
employment, sanitation, housing, welfare, and safety. It is stated that so far 
as can be ascertained, wage rates in the principal industries did not materially 
change during the year. 


Report of Miullowners’ Association, Bombay, for year 1936. Bombay, 1937. 
445 pp. 
Subjects of direct labor interest taken up in the volume include mill holidays 
and pay days, Payment of Wages Act and rules, and the proposals by the Bombay 
Government for the vocational training of educated youths. 


Annual report on working of Factories Act (X X V of 1934) in Burma, for year 1936. 
Rangoon, Chief Inspector of Factories, 1937. 30 pp. 
Covers employment, housing, wages, sanitation and health, safety provisions, 
accidents, and inspection. 


The Canada year book, 1937: The official statistical annual of the resources, history, 
institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1937. xli, 1126 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

Among the many topics taken up in this compilation are wages and hours of 
labor, employment and unemployment, unemployment relief, industrial disputes, 
industrial accidents and compensation therefor, labor organizations, old-age 
pensions, prices and cost of living, cooperative societies, and building construction. 

The latest statistics presented on these subjects are for 1935 or 1936. Average 

annual wages on steam railways taken from the volume are published in this issue 

of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Annual report of Department of Labor, British Columbia, for year enaed December 
31, 1936. Victoria, 1937. 92 pp. 

Summarizes activities of the labor department in connection with industrial 
relations, labor disputes and conciliation, factory inspection, employment, un- 
employment relief, and apprenticeship, and gives a résumé of labor legislation 
for the year covered. Data on wages and hours from the report are published in 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Administration report of Controller of Labor, Ceylon, for 1936. Colombo, 1937. 
44 pp. 

Data on wages from this report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. The report also contains information on labor legislation, unemployment 
relief, labor unions, industrial accidents and compensation therefor, labor recruit- 
ing, and housing. 


Annuatre statistique de la République Tchécoslovaque. Prague, |’Office de Statis- 
_ tique, 1937. 317 pp. (In French.) 

, Subjects of labor interest covered in the volume include wages, strikes and 

lockouts, collective agreements, factory inspection, employment service, social 

insurance, and cooperative societies. The data are for 1936 or earlier years. 
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Labor in Japan. By Emory 8S. Bogardus. (In Sociology and Social R, ‘arch 
Los Angeles, University of Southern California Press, September—0 tober 
1937, pp. 67-71.) r 

Discusses very briefly the standard of living, wages, labor unions, coopera 


the family system, women in industry, farm laborers, emigration, and ind strial 
ization. ‘4 


Annual report of Labor Department, Malaya, for year 1936. Kuala Lumpur, 1937 

127 pp., map. . ' 

The matters dealt with include recruiting of labor, wages, relief, land settje. 
ment, housing, strikes, and workmen’s compensation. 


New Zealand’s labor government—its first year of office. By James Thorn. Wy. 
lington, [New Zealand Labor Party?], 1937. 62 pp. 
Records legislative and administrative action taken by the labor goverimen} 
Sections dealing with unemployment relief and labor legislation are documented 
with statistics. 


Statistical report on prices, wage rates and hours of labor, unemployment, ind usiriq] 
accidents, etc., New Zealand, for year 1935, with statistical summary for Domin. 


ton ry 1885 to 19385. Wellington, Census and Statistics Department, 1937 
xli, 117 pp. 


nee Sao for Norge. Oslo, Norsk Forening for Socialt Arbeide, 1937 
pp. 

This handbook on social conditions and social work in Norway consists of 
articles by different authors on income, cost and standards of living, housing and 
housing legislation, social insurance, unemployment relief, vocational training, 
prevention of accidents and occupational diseases, industrial disputes, labor 
unions, and other matters. 


Palestine Royal Commission report. London, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
1937. 404 pp., maps. 
Immigration and cooperative societies are among the many subjects discussed, 
Apercu sur Vinspection du travail en Pologne en 1935. Warsaw, Ministére de 
l’Assistance Sociale, 19386. 71 pp., folders. 
Report on activities of labor inspectors in Poland in 1935, with information 


on protection of women and young workers, maternity protection, industrial 
diseases, social insurance, labor unions, employment, and industrial disputes. 


Queensland year book, 1987. Brisbane, Government Statistician, 1937. 302 pp., 


tives, 


maps. 

This publication supersedes the former A B C year book. It includes data on 
employment, wages and working hours, unemployment relief and insurance, 
industrial accidents, workmen’s compensation, trade unions, invalidity and old- 
age pensions, housing, and prices. 


—— drsbok fir Sverige, 1987. Stockholm, Statistiska Centralbyrin, 1937. 
pp. 

Contains statistics of wages, employment and unemployment, work of employ- 
ment offices, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, prices and cost of living, 
social insurance, and cooperative societies. Some of the figures in the volume 
are for as late a date as 1937 but most of them are for earlier years. The table 
of contents, table heads, and footnotes to tables are in both Swedish and French. 


Annuaire statistique [Turkey], 1935-36. Ankara, Office Central de Statistique, 
[19377]. 502 pp. (In Turkish and French.) 

Includes data on employment, classified by industry; number of wage earners 

and technical and administrative personnel in establishments which profit by the 


law for encouragement of industry; annual wage and salary payments in these 
establishments; and accidents in coal mines. 
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